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PREFACE, 


AT  would  appear  like  affectation  to  offer  an  apo- 
logy for  any  fcenes  or  paffages  omitted  or  added, 
in  this  play,  different  from  the  original :  its  re- 
ception has  given  me  confidence  to  fuppofe 
what  I  have  done  is  right ;  for  Kotzebue's  "  Child 
of  Love"  in  Germany,  was  never  more  attrac- 
tive than  "  Lovers'  Vows"  has  been  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  could  trouble  my  reader  with  many  pages 
to  difclofe  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  al- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  a  few  comrrion-place 
fentences  only,  the  characters  of  Count  Caffel, 
Amelia,  and  Verdun  the  Butler — I  could  ex- 
plain why  the  part  of  the  Count,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal, would  inevitably  have  condemned  the 
whole  Play,  —  I  could  inform  my  reader  why 
I  have  pourtrayed  the  Baron  in  many  particu- 
lars different  from  the  German  author,  and 
carefully  prepared  the  audience  for  the  grand 
effecl  of  the  laft  fcene  in  the  fourth  a£r,  by  to- 
tally changing  his  conducl  towards  his  fon  as 
a  robber  —  why  I  gave  fentences  of  a  humour- 
ous kind  to  the  parts  of  the  two  Cottagers 
— why  I  was  compelled,  on  many  pccafions,  to 
comprefs  the  matter  of  a  fpeech  of  three  or  four 
pages  into  one  of  three  or  four  lines  — and  why, 
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in  no  one  inftance,  I  would  fuffer  my  rcfpe<?t  for 
Kotzebuc  to  interfere  with  my  profound  refpeft 
for  the  judgment  of  a  Britim  audience.  But  I 
flatter  myfelf  fuch  a  vindication  is  not  requifite 
to  the  enlightened  reader,  who,  I  truft,  on  com- 
paring this  drama  with  the  original,  will  at  once 
fee  all  my  motives  —  and  the  dull  admirer  of 
mere  verbal  tranilation,  it  would  be  vain  to  en- 
deavour to  infpire  with  tafte  by  inftru£Hon. 
Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 

Cage,  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  "  Child  of 
ve"  was  given  to  me  by  the  manager  of  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre  to  be  fitted,  as  my  opinion 
fiiould  dirett,  for  his  ftage.  This  tranflation, 
tedrous  and  vapid  as  moil  literal  tranflations  arc, 
had  the  peculiar  difad vantage  of  having  been 
put  into  our  language  by  a  German  —  of  courle 
it  came  to  me  in  broken  Englilh.  It  was  no 
flight  misfortune  to  have  an  example  of  bad 
grammar,  ialfe  .metaphors  and  iimilies,  with  all 
the  ufual  errors  of  feminine  diction,  placed  be- 
fore a  female  writer.  But  if,  difdaining  the 
eonftrutlion  of  fcntences, — the  precife  decorum 
of  the  cold  grammarian. — (he  has  caught  the 
fpirit  of  her  author,  —  if,  in  every  altered  fcene, 
— ftill  adhering  to  the  nice  propriety  of  his  mean- 
ing, and  ftill  keeping  in  view  his  great  cata- 
ftrophe,— -  (lie  has  agitated  her  audience  with 
all  the  various  paflions  he  depicted,  the  rigid  cri- 
tieifm  of  the  clofet  will  be  but  a  (lender  abate- 
ment of  the  pleafure  refulting  from  the  fanction 
of  an  applauding  theatre. 

It  has  not  been  one  of  the  leaft  gratifications  f 
have  received  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  that 
the  original  German,  from  which  it  is  taken,  war. 
printed  in  the  year  1791  ;  and  yet,  that  during 
all  the  period  which  has  intervened,  no  perfos  of 
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talents  or  literary  knowledge  (though  there  are  in 
this  country  many  of  that  defcription,  who  profcfsj 
to  fearch  for  German  dramas)  has  thought  it 
worth  employment  to  make  a  tranflation  of  the 
work.  I  can  only  account  for  fuch  an  apparent 
neglea  of  Kotzebue's  "  Child  of  Love,"  by  the 
consideration  of  its  original  unfitnefs  for  an 
Englifh  ftage,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  it 
otherwife — a  difficulty  which  once  appeared  fo 
formidable,  that  I  ferioufly  thought  I  muft  have- 
declined  it  even  after  I  had  proceeded  fome  length 
in  the  undertaking. 

Independently  of  objections  to  the  character 
*>f  the  Count,  the  dangerous  infignificance  of  the 
Butler,  in  the  original,  embarrafled  me  much.  I 
found,  if  he  was  retained  in  the  Dramatis  Perfonte, 
fomething  more  muft  be  fupplied  than  the  author 
had  affigned  him  :  I  fuggefted  the  verfes  I  have 
introduced  ;  but  not  being  blefled  with  the  But- 
ler's happy  art  of  rhyming,  I  am  indebted  for 
them,  except  the  feventh  and  eleventh  ftanzas 
in  the  firft  of  his  poetic  (lories,  to  the  author  of 
the  prologue. 

The  part  of  Amelia  has  been  a  very  particular 
object  of  my  folicitude  and  alteration  :  the  fame 
fituations  which  the  author  gave  her  remain,  but 
altnoft  all  the  dialogue  of  the  character  I  have 
changed :  the  forward  and  unequivocal  manner 
in  which  (he  announces  her  affection  to  her  lover, 
in  the  original,  would  have  been  revolting  to  an 
English  audience  :  the  paffion  of  love,  reprefented 
on  the  ftage,  is  certain  to  be  infipidor  difgufting, 
unlefs  it  creates  fmiles  or  tears :  Amelia's  love, 
by  Kotzebue,  is  indelicately  blunt,  and  yet  void 
of  mirth  or  fadnefs :  I  have  endeavoured  to  at- 
tach the  attention  and  fympathy  of  the  audience 
by  whimfical  infinuations,  rather  than  coarfe 
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abruptnefs — the  fame  woman,  I  conceive,  whom 
the  author  drew,  with  the  felf-fame  fentiments, 
but  with  manners  adapted  to  the  Englifh  rather 
than  the  German  tafte ;  and  if  the  favour  in 
•which  this  character  is  held  by  the  audience* 
together  with  every  fentence  and  incident  which 
I  have  prefumed  to  introduce  in  the  play,  may 
be  offered  as  the  criterion  of  my  (kill,  I  am  fuffi- 
ciently  rewarded  for  the  talk  I  have  performed. 

In  ttating  the  foregoing  circumftances  relating 
to  this  production,  1  hope  not  to  be  fufpe&ed  of 
arrogating  to  my  own  exertions  only,  the  popu- 
larity which  has  attended  "The  Child  of  Love," 
under  the  title  of  "  Lovers  Vows11  — the  exer- 
tions of  every  performer  engaged  in  the  play  de- 
fervedly  claim  a  fhare  in  its  fuccefs;  and  I  moft 
fincerely  thank  them  for  the  high  importance  of 
their  aid. 


PROLOGUE. 

WRITTEN    BY    JOHN    TAYLOR,    ESQ^ 

SJPOKEN  BY  Mr.  MURRAY* 

JL  GETS  have  oft'  declared,  in  doleful  flrain, 

That  o'er  dramatic  tracks 'they  beat  in  vain, 

Hopelefs  that  novelty  will  fpring  to  fight ; 

For  life  and  nature  are  exhau'fted  quite. 

Though  plaints  like  thefe  have  rung  from  age  to  ages 

Too  kind  are  writers  to  <lefert  the  ftage  ; 

And  if  they,  fruitlefs,  fearch  for  unknown  prey, 

At  leaft  they  drefs  old  game  a  novel  "May  ; 

But  fuch  lamentirigs  fho'uld  be  heard  no  more, 

For  modern  tafte  turns  Nature  out  of  door  ;    ' 

Who  ne'er  again  her  former  fway  will  boaft, 

Till,  to  complete  her  works,  JJieJlarts  a  ghoft. 

If  fuch  the  mode,  what  can  we  hope  to-night, 
Who  rafhly  dare  approach  without  a  fprite? 
No  dreadful  cavern,  and  no  midnight  fcream, 
No  rofm  flames,  nor  e'en  one  flitting  gleam. 
Nought  of  the  charms  fo  potent  to  invite 
The  monflrous  charms  of  terrible  delight.  . 
Our  prefent  theme  the  German  Mufe  fupplies, 
But  rather  aims  to  foften  than  furprife. 
Yet,  with  her  woes  flie  drives  fome  fmiles  to  blend, 
Intent  as  well  to  cheer  as  to  amend  : 
On  her  own  native  foil  flie  knows  the  art 
To  charm  the  fancy,  and  to  touch  the  heart. 
If,  then,  (he  mirth  and  pathos  can  exprcfs, 
Though  lefs  engaging  in  an  Englifh  drefs, 
Let  her  from  Biitifh  hearts  no  peril  fear, 
But,  as  a  STRANGER  *,  find  a  welcome  here. 


*  Hamlet. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 


Baron  WILDENHAIM 

Count  CASSEL 

ANHALT 

FREDERICK 

VERDUN  the  BUTLER 

LANDLORD 

COTTAGER 

FARMER 

COUNTRYMAN 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
*Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Murray. 

Knight. 

H.  Johnfisn. 

Pope. 

Munden. 

Thorn pf on. 

Davenport. 

Recs. 

Dyke. 


Huntfmen,  Servants,  &r. 


WOMEN. 


AGATHA  FRIBURG 
AMELIA  WILDENHAIM 
COTTAGER'S  WIFE 
COUNTRY  GIRL 


Mrs. 

Mrs.  H.  Johnjlstt. 
Mrs.  Davenport. 
Mifs  Lcferve. 
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LOVERS'  VOWS. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  A  high  road,  a  town  at  a  diftance — 
A  fmall  inn  on  one  fide  the  read — A  cottage  en 
the  other. 

'The   LANDLORD   of  the  inn  leads  AGATHA   ly 
the  hand  out  of  his  hoitfe. 

LANDLORD. 

iN  O,  no  !  no  room  for  you  any  longer  — It  is 
the  fair  to-day  in  the  next  village ;  as  great  a  fair 
as  any  in  the  German  dominions.  The  country  peo- 
ple with  their  wives  and  children  take  up  every 
corner  we  have. 

AGATHA. 

You  will  turn  a  poor  fick  woman  out  of  doors 
who  has  fpent  her  laft  farthing  in  your  houfe. 

LANDLORD. 

For  that  very  reafon  3  becaufe  Ihe  has  fpent  her 
laft  farthing. 

AGATHA. 
I  can  work. 

LANDLORD. 
You  can  hardly  move  your  hands. 

AGATHA. 
My  ftrength  will  come  again. 

B  LAND- 
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LANDLORD. 

Then  you  may  come  again. 
AGATHA. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Where  fhall  I  go  ? 

LANDLORD. 
It  is  fine  weather — you  may  go  any  where. 

AGATHA. 

Who  will  give  me  a  mbrfel  of  bread  to  fatisfy 
my  hunger  ? 

LANDLORD. 
Sick  people  eat  but  little. 

AGATHA. 
Hard,  unfeeling  man,  have  pity. 

LANDLORD. 

When  times  are  hard,  pity  is  too  expenfive  for 
a  poor  man.  Afk  alms  of  the  different  people 
that  go  by. 

AGATHA. 

Beg  !  I  would  rather  ftarve. 
LANDLORD. 

You  may  beg,  and  ftarve  too.  What  a  fine 
lady  you  are  !  Many  an  honed  woman  has  been  ob- 
liged to  beg.  Why  fhould  not  you  ?  [Agatha 
Jits  dwn  upon  a  large  ftone  under  a  tree.}  For  in- 
ftance,  here  comes  fomebodyj  and  I  will  teach 
you  how  to  begin.  \_A  Countryman,  with  work- 
ing tools,,  crcffifs  the  road.}  Good  day,  neighbour 
Nicholas,  -f 

COUNTRYMAN. 
Good  day.     [Stops.] 

LANDLORD. 

Won't  you  give  a  trifle  to  this  poor  woman  ? 
{Countryman  takes  no  notice,  but  wlks  cjf.~\  That 
would  not  do — the  poor  man  has  nothing  himfelf 

but 
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but  what  he  gets  by  hard  labour.     Here  comes 
a  rich  farmer;   perhaps  he  will  give  you  fome- 

ching. 

Enter  FARMER. 

LANDLORD. 

Good  morning  to  you,  Sir.  Under  yon  tree 
fits  a  poor  woman  in  diftrefs,  who  is  in  need  of 
your  charity. 

FARMER. 

Is  fhe  not  afhamed  of  herfelf  ?  Why  don't  (he 
work  ? 

LANDLORD. 

She  has  had  a  fever. — If  you  would  but  pay  for 
one  dinner — 

FARMER. 

The  harveft  has  been  but  indifferent,  and  my 
cattle  and  Iheep  have  fuffered  by  a  diftemper.  [Exit. 

LANDLORD. 

My  fat,  fmiling  face  was  not  made  for  begging : 
you'll  have  more  luck  with  your  thin,  four  one — 
lb,  I'll  leave  you  to  yourfelf.  [Exit. 

[Agatha  rifes  and  comes  forward.] 

AGATHA. 

Oh  Providence !  thou  haft  till  this  hour  pro- 
tected me,  and  haft  given  me  fortitude  not  to 
defpair.  Receive  my  humble  thanks,  and  reftore 
me  to  health,  for  the  fake  of  my  poor  fon,  the  in- 
nocent caufe  of  my  fufferings,  and  yet  my  only 
comfort.  \}:we,img\  Oh,  grant  that  I  may  fee  him 
once  more  !  See  him  improved  in  ftrength  of  mind 
and  body  \  and  that  by  thy  gracious  mercy  he  may 
never  be  vifited  with  afflictions  great  as  mine. 
[After  a  pauje^  Protect  his  father  too,  merciful 
Providence,  and  pardon  his  crime  of  perjury  to 
me  !  Here,  in  the  face  of  heaven  (fuppofing  my 
end  approaching,  and  that  I  can  but  a  few  days 
B  2  longer 
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longer  ftruggle  with  want  and  forrow\  here,  I  fo- 
Ic'mnly  forgive  my  feducer  for  all  the  ills,  rhe  ac- 
cumulated evils  which  his  allurements,  his  dtceir, 
and  cruelty,  have  for  twenty  years  paft  drawn  upon 
me. 

Enter  a  COUNTRY  GIRL  with  a  bafket. 
AGATHA  ^jicar  faini 'ing] . 

My  dear  child,  if  you  could  fpare  me  a  trifle — 
GIRL. 

I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  vvoild — But  I  am 

going  to  market  to  fell  my  eggs,  and  as  I  come 

back  I'll  give  you  three-pence — And  I'll  be  back 

as  foon  as  ever  I  can.  \_E\it. 

AGATHA. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  was  as  happy  as  this 
country  girl.,  and  as  willing  to  affift  the  poor  in 
diftrefs.  [Retires  to  the  tree  and  fits  dc>ivn.~\ 

Enter  FREDERICK. — He  is  drejjed  in  a  Germqn 
Jcldier's  uniform,  has  a  hmpfack  on  bis  foonlders, 
appears  in  high  fpirits,  and  ft  up s  at  the  deer  cf 
the  imi. 

FREDERICK. 

Halt !  Stand  at  eafe  !  It  is  a  very  hot  day — A 
draught  of  good  wine  will  not  be  amifs.  Bur  fiift 
let  me  confult  my  purfe.  .[7i=,(fj  on!  a  auple  of 
pieces  cf  money,  i^bicb  Joe  tarns  about  in  b:s  b.iid,'] 
This  will  do  for  a  breakfafl — the  other  remains 
for  my  dinner;  and  in  the  evening  I  (hall  be  at 
home.  [Calls  out]  Ha  !  Halloo  !  Landlord!  [Takes 
notice  of  Agatha,  'who  is  leaning  againft  the  tree] 
Who  is  that  ?  A  poor  fick  woman  !  bhe  don't  beg; 
but  her  appearance  makes  me  think  flie  is  in  want. 
Muft  one  always  wait  to  give  till  one  is  afked  ? 
Shall  I  go  withouc.  my  breakfaft  now,  or  lofe  my 

dinner  r 
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dinner  ?  The  firft  I  think  is  the  belt.  Ay,  I  don't 
want  a  bieakfaft,  for  dinner  time  will  foon  be  here. 
To  r<o  g',od  fatisfies  both"  hunger  and  third.  [Going 
towards  her  with  the  money  in  bis  hand.]  Take  this, 
good  v  ;rrr>n. 

[She  fir  etches  her  hand  for  the  gift,  looks  ftedfaftiy 
at  him,  and  cries  out  wifb  aftonifliment  and  joy*] 

AGATHA. 
Frederick  ! 

FREDERICK. 

Mother  !  \With  amazement  and  grief."]  Mother  ! 
For  God's  fake  what  is  this  !  How  is  this  !  And 
why  do  I  find  my  mother  thus  ?  Speak ! 

AGATHA. 

I  cannot  fpeak,  dear  Ton  !  \_Rifmg  and  embracing 
him.]  My  dear  Frederick  !  The  joy  is  too  great — 
I  was  not  prepared — 

FREDERICK. 

Dear  mother,  compofe  yourfelf :  [leans  her  head 
againft  his  breajl\  now,  then,  be  comforted.     How 
{he  trembles  !  She  is  fainting. 
AGATHA. 

I  am  fo  weak,  and  my  head  fo  giddy  —  I  had 
nothing  to  eat  all  yefterday. 

FREDERICK. 

Good  heavens  !  Here  is  my  little  money,  take 
it  all!  Oh  mother.'  mother  !  [Runs  fo  the  inn] 
Landlord  !  Landlord  !  [knocking  violently  at  the 
door.] 

LANDLORD. 
"What  is  the  matter  ? 

FREDERICK. 

A  bottle  of  wine — quick,  quick  ! 
LANDLORD  [furprized], 
A  bottle  of  wine !  For  who  ? 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 

For  me.  Why  do  you  afk  ?  Why  don't  you 
make  hafte  ? 

LANDLORD. 
Well,  well,  Mr.  foldier :  but  can  you  pay  for  it  ? 

FREDERICK. 

Here  is  money — make  hafte,  or  I'll  break  every 
window  in  your  houfe. 

LANDLORD. 
Patience  !  Patience  !  [goes  off". 

FREDERICK  [to  Agatha]. 
You  were  hungry  yefterday  when  I  fat  down  to 
a  comfortable  dinner.     You  were  hungry  when  I 
partook  of  a  good  fupper.     Oh  !  Why  is  fo  much 
bitter  mixed  with  the  joy  of  my  return  ? 

AGATHA. 

Be  patient,  my   dear  Frederick.     Since  I   fee 
you,  I  am  well.     But  I  have  been  very  ill :  fo  ill, 
%  that  I  defpaired  of  ever  beholding  you  again. 

FREDERICK. 

Ill,  and  I  was  not  with  you  ?  I  will,  now,  ne- 
ver leave  you  more.  Look,  mother,  how  tall  and 
ftrong  I  am  grown.  Thefe  arms  can  now  afford 
you  iupport.  They  can,  and  fhall,  procure  you  iub- 
(iftence. 

[Landlord  coming  out  of  tbe  bouje  with  a  Jmall 
pitcher.} 

LANDLORD. 

Here  is  wine — a  moft  delicious  nectar.  [<1fide.~\ 
It  is  only  Rhenifh  j  but  it  will  pafs  for  the  btit  old 
Hock. 

FREDERICK  {impatiently  fnatcb'mg  tbs ptcher\. 
Give  it  me. 

No, 
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LANDLORD. 

No,  no  —  the  money  firft.  One  {hilling  and 
two  pence,  ifyoupleafe. 

[Frederick  gives  kirn  money, ,] 

FREDERICK. 
This  is  all  I  have. — Here,  here,  mother. 

[Whilejhe  drinks  Landlord  counts  the  money.'] 

LANDLORD. 

Three  halfpence  too  fhort  !  However,  one  muft 
be  charitable. 

[Exit  Landlord. 
AGATHA. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  Frederick  —  Wine  re- 
vives me  —  Wine  from  the  hand  of  my  fon  gives 
me  almoft  a  new  life. 

FREDERICK. 

Don't  fpeak  too  much,  mother.  —  Take  your 
time. 

AGATHA. 

Tell  me,  dear  child,  how  you  have  palfed  the 
five  years  fmce  you  left  ine. 

FREDERICK. 

Both  good  and  bad,  mother.  To  day  plenty — 
to-morrow  not  fo  much — And Tometirnes  nothing 
at  all. 

AGATHA. 
You  have  not  written  to  me  this  long  while. 

FREDERICK. 

Dear  mother,  confider  the  great  diftance  I  was 
from  you  !  —  And  then,  in  the  time  of  war,  how 
often  letters  mifcarry.  —  Bcfides  — — 

AGATHA. 

No  matter  now  I  fee  you.  But  have  you  ob- 
tained your  difcharge  ? 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 

Oh,  no,  mother  —  I  have  leave  of  abfence  only 
for  two  months  j  and  that  for  a  particular  reafon. 
But  I  will  not  quit  you  fo  fcon,  now  I  find  you  are 
in  want  of  my  afliftance. 

AGATHA. 

No,  no,  Frederick  -,  your  vifit  will  make  me  fo 
well,  that  I  fhall  in  a  very  fhort  time  recover 
ftrength  to  work  again ;  and  you  muft  return  to 
your  regiment  when  your  furlough  is  expired.  But 
you  told  me  leave  of  abfence  was  granted  you  for 
a  particular  reafon. — What  reafon  ? 

FREDERICK. 

When  I  left  you  five  years  ago,  you  gave; 
me  every  thing  you  could  afford,  and  all  you 
thought  would  be  neceffary  for  me.  But  one  trifle 
you  forgot,  which  was,  the  certificate  of  my 
birth  from  the  church-book.  —  You  know  in  this 
country  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  without  it. 
At  the  time  of  parting  from  you,  I  little  thought 
it  could  be  of  that  confequence  to  me  which  I 
have  fince  found  it  would  have  been.  Orrce  f 
became  tired  of  a  foldier's  life,  and  in  the  hope  I 
fhould  obtain  my  difcharge,  offered  myfelf  to  a  ma- 
iler to  learn  a  profeflion  ;  but  his  queftion  was, 
"  Where  is  your  certificate  from  the  church-book 
of  the  parifh  in  which  you  were  born  ?"  It  vexed 
me  that  I  had  not  it  to  produce,  for  my  comrades 
laughed  at  my  difappointment.  My  captain  be- 
haved kinder,  for  he  gave  me  leave  to  come 
home  to  fetch  it — and  you  fee,  mother,  here  I  am. 

\_Durvng  thisjpeecb  Agatha  is  cor.fufed  and  agitated. 

AGATHA. 

So,  you  are  come  for  the  purpofe  of  fetching 
your  certificate  from  the  church-book. 

T-» 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 
Yes,  mother. 

AGATHA. 
Oh  !  oh ! 

FREDERICK. 

What  is  the  matter?  [She  lurjls  into  tears."] 
For  Heaven's  fake,  mother,  tell  me  what's  the  mat- 
ter ? 

AGATHA. 
You  have  no  certificate. 

FREDERICK. 
No! 

AGATHA. 

No. — The  laws  of  Germany  excluded  you  from 
being  regiftered  at  your  birth — for — you  are  a  na- 
tural fon  ! 

FREDERICK  \Jlwts — after  4$aufi\. 
So  ! — And  who  is  my  father  ? 
AGATHA. 

Oh  Frederick,  your  wild  looks  are  daggers  to 
my  heart.  Another  time. 

FREDERICK  \cnde avouring  to  conceal  his  emotion}. 
No,  no — I  am  ftill  your  for, — and  you  are  frill 
my  mother.     Only  tell  me,  who  is  my  father  ? 

AGATHA. 

When  we  parted  five  years  ago,  you  were  too 
young  to  be  intrufted  with  a  fecret  of  fo  much  im- 
portance.—  But  the  time  is  come  when  I  can,  in 
confidence,  open  my  heart,  and  unload  that  bur- 
then with  which  it  has  been  long  ,  ppreff  d.  And 
yet,  to  reveal  my  errors  to  my  child,  and  fue  f^r 

his  mild  judgment  on  my  conduct 

FREDERICK. 
You  have  nothing  to  fue  for  j  only  explain  this 
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AGATHA. 

I  will,  I  will.     But  —  my  tongue  is  locked  with 
remorfe  and  Ihame.     You  mud  not  look  at  me. 
FREDERICK. 

Not  look  at  you  !  Curfcd  be  that  fon  who  could 
find  his  mother  guilty,  although  the  world  fhould 
call  her  fo. 

AGATHA. 

Then  liften  to  me,  and  take  notice  of  that  vil- 
lage, [pointing]  of  that  caftle,  and  of  that  church. 
In  that  village  I  was  born — in  that  church  I  was 
baptifed.  My  parents  were  poor,  but  reputable 
farmers. — The  lady  of  that  caflle  and  eftate  requeft- 
ed  them  to  let  me  live  with  her,  and  (he  would  pro- 
vide for  me  through  life.  They  refigned  me  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  I  went  to  my  patronefs. 
She  took  pleafure  to  inftrucl  me  in  all  kinds  of  fe- 
male literature  and  accompliihments,  and  three  hap- 
py years  had  patted  under  her  protection,  when  her 
only  fon,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  fervice, 
obtained  permifijon  to  come  home.  I  had  never  feen 
him  before — he  was  a  handfome  young  man — in 
my  eyes  a  prodigy  ;  for  he  talked  of  love,  and  pro- 
mifed  me  marriage.  He  was  the  fir  ft  man  who  had 
ever  fpoken  to  me  on  luch  a  fubjec~t. — His  flattery 

made  me  vain,  and  his  repeated  vows- Don't 

look  at  me,  dear  Frederick  ! — I  can  fay  no  more. 
[Frederick  with  bis  eyes  caft  down,  takes  her  bandy 
and  puts  it  to  bis  heart.]  Oh!  oh!  my  fon!  I  was 
intoxicated  by  the  fervent  carefies  of  a  young,  inex- 
perienced, capricious  man,  and  did  not  recover 
from  the  delirium  till  it  was  too  late. 

FREDERICK  [after  a  paufi]. 
Go  on. — Let  me  know  more  of  my  father. 

AGATHA. 

"When  the  time  drew  near  that  I  could  no  longer 

con- 
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conceal  my  guilt  and  fhame,  my  fcducer  prevailed 
on  me  not  to  expofe  him  no  the  refentment  of  his 
mother.  He  renewed  his  former  promifes  of  mar- 
age  at  her  death ; — on  which  relying,  I  gave  him 
my  word  to  be  fecret — and  I  have  to  this  hour  buried 
his  name  deep  in  my  heart. 

FREDERICK. 

Proceed,  proceed!  give  me  full  information 

I  will  have  courage  to  hear  it  all.  \Greatly  agitated.} 

AGATHA. 

His  leave  of  abfence  expired,  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  depending  on  my  promife,  and  well  allur- 
ed of  my  efteem.  As  foon  as  my  fituation  became 
known,  I  was  queftioned,  and  received  many  fevere 
reproaches :  but  I  refufed  to  confefs  who  was  my 
undoer ;  and  for  that  obftinacy  was  turned  from  the 
caftle. — I  went  to  my  parents  ;  but  their  door  was 
Ihut  againft  me.  My  mother,  indeed,  wept  as  fhe 
bade  me  quit  her  fight  for  ever;  but  my  father 
wiflied  increafed  affliction  might  befall  me. 
FREDERICK  [weeping]. 

Be  quick  with  your  narrative,  or  you'll  break  my 
heart. 

AGATHA. 

I  now  fought  protection  from  the  old  clergyman 
of  the  pan  (h.  He  received  me  with  companion.  On 
my  knees  I  begged  forgivenefs  for  the  fcandal  I  had 
caufed  to  his  parifhioncrs  ',  promifed  amendment ; 
and  he  faid  he  did  not  doubt  me.  Through  his  re- 
commendation I  went  to  townj  and  hid  in  humble 
lodgings,  procured  the  means  of  fubfiftence  by 
teaching  to  the  neighbouring  children  what  I  had 
learnt  under  the  tuition  of  my  benefactrefs.  — 
To  inftrucl:  you,  my  Frederick,  was  my  care  and 
my  delight;  and  in  return  for  your  filial  love'  I 
would  not  thwart  your  wifhes  when  they  led  to  a 
C  2 
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foldier's  life :  but  I  faw  you  go  from  me  with  an 
aching  heart.  Soon  after,  my  health  declined,  I 
was  compelled  to  give  up  my  employment, and,  by 
degrees,  became  the  object  you  now' fee  me.  But, 
kt  me  add,  before  I  clofe  my  calamitous  (lory,  that 
— when  I  left  the  good  old  clergyman,  taking  along 
with  me  his  kind  advice  and  his  bleffing,  I  left 
him  with  a  firm  determination  to  fulfil  the  vow  I 
had  made  of  repentance  and  amendment.  I  have 
fulfilled  it — and  now,  Frederick,  you  may  look  at 
me  again.  [He  embraces  her.} 

FREDERICK. 

But  my  father  all  this  time  ?  [mournfully]  I  ap- 
prehend he  died. 

AGATHA. 
No — he  married. 

FREDERICK. 
Married ! 

AGATHA. 

A   woman   of  virtue of  noble  birth  and  im- 

menfe  fortune.  Yet,  [weeps]  I  had  written  to  him 
many  times;  had  delcribed  your  infant  innocence 
and  wants  j  had  glanced  obliquely  at  former  pro- 
mifes — 

FREDERICK  [rapidly]. 
No  anfwer  to  thefe  letters  ? 
AGATHA. 

Not  a  word. — But  in  the  time  of  war,  you  know, 
letters  mifcarry. 

FREDERICK. 

Nor  did  he  ever  return  to  this  eftate  f" 

AGATHA. 

No — fince  the  death  of  his  mother  this  caftle  has 
only  been  inhabited  by  fervants — for  he  fettled  as 
far  off  as  Alface,  upon  the  eftate  of  his  wife. 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 

I  will  carry  you  in  my  arms  to  Alface.  No — 
why  fhould  I  ever  know  my  father,  if.  he  is  a  vil- 
lain !  My  heart  is  fatisfied  with  a  mother. — No — 
I  will  not  go  to  him.  I  will  not  diltui  L»  hii,  peace—— 
I  leave  that  tafk  to  his  confcience.  What  fay  yon, 
mother,  can't  we  do  without  him  ?  [Struggling  be- 
tween bis  tears  and  his  pride.]  We  don't  want  him. 
I  will  write  directly  to  my  captain.  Let  the  con- 
fequence  be  what  it  will,  leave  you  again  I  cannot. 
Should  I  be  able  to  get  my  difcharge,  I  will  work  all 
day  at  the  plough,  and  all  the  night  with  my  pen. 
Tt  will  do,  mother,  it  will  do  !  Heaven's  good- 
nefs  will  affift  me — it  will  profper  the  endeavours  of 
a  dutiful  fon  for  the  fake  of  a  helplefs  mother. 
AGATHA  [frejjes  him  to  her  breafi]. 

Where  could  be  found  fuch  another  fon  ? 
FREDERICK. 

But  tell  me  my  father's  name,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  fhun  him. 

AGATHA. 

Baron  Wildenhaim. 

FREDERICK. 

Baron  Wildenhaim !  I  fhall  never  forget  it.— 
Oh !  you  are  near  fainting.     Your  eyes  are   caft 
down.     What's  the  matter  ?     Speak,  mother  ! 
AGATHA. 

Nothing  particular. — Only  fatigued  with  talking. 
I  wifh  to  take  a  little  reft. 

FREDERICK. 

I  did  not  confider  that  we  have  been  all  this 
time  in  the  open  road.  \Goes  to  the  Inn,  and  knocks 
at  the  door.}  Here,  Landlord  ! 
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LANDLORD  re-enters. 

LANDLORD. 
Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? 

FREDERICK. 

Make  hafte,  and  get  a  bed  ready  for  this  good 
woman. 

LA N D  L  o  R  D  {with  ajneer} . 
A  bed  for  this  good  woman  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !     She 
flept  laft  night  in  that  pent-houfe;  fo  flie  may  to- 
night. [Exify  faulting  the  door. 

FREDERICK. 

You  are  an  infamous — [goes  lack  to  bis  mother] 
Oh  !  my  poor  mother — [runs  to  the  Cottage  at  a  lit- 
tk  diftance>  and  knocks}.  HJ,  !  halloo !  Who  is 
there  ? 

Enter  COTTAGER. 

COTTAGER. 
Good  day,  young  foldier. — What  is  it  you  want  ?. 

FREDERICK. 

Good  friend,  look  at  that  poor  woman.  She  is 
periftiing  in  the  public  road  !  It  is  my  mother. — 
Will  you  give  her  a  fmall  corner  in  your  hut  ?  I 
beg  for  mercy's  fake — Heaven  will  reward  you. 

COTTAGER. 

Can't  you  fpeak  quietly  ?  I  underftand  you  very 
well.  [Calls  at  the  deer  cf  the  hut}  Wife,  fhake 
up  our  bed  —  here's  a  poor  fick  woman  wants  it. 
[Enter  WIFE"].  Why  could  not  you  fay  all  this  in 
fewer  words  ?  Why  fuch  a  long  preamble  ?  Why 
for  mercy's  fake,  and  heaven's  reward  ?  Why 
talk  about  reward  for  fuch  trifles  as  thefe  ?  Come, 
let  us  lead  her  in  i  and  welcome  fbe  (hall  be  to  a 
bed,  as  good  as  I  can  give  her  •,  and  to  cur  home- 
ly fare. 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 
Ten  thoufand  thanks,  and  bleflings  on  you  ! 

WIFE. 

Thanks  and  bleflmgs !  here's  a  piece  of  work  in- 
deed  about  nothing  !  Good  fick  lady,  lean  on  my 
fhoulder  [  To  Frederick].  Thanks  and  reward  in- 
deed !  Do  you  think  hu/band  and  I  have  lived  to 
thefe  years,  and  don't  know  our  duty  ?  Lean  on- 
my  fhoulder.  [Exeunt  into  tbf  Cottage 


ACT 
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ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.     A  room  in  the  Cottage. 

AGATHA,  COTTAGER,  bis  WIFE,  and  FREDE- 
RICK diftwered  —  AGATHA  redined  upon  a 
wooden  bench ,  FREDERICK  leaning  over  bsr. 

FREDERICK. 

VTOOD  people  have  you  nothing  to  give  her  ? 
Nothing  that's  nourifhing, 

WIFE. 

Run,  hufband,  run,  and  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine 
from  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

FREDERICK. 

No,  no— his  wine  is  as  bad  as  his  heart :  fhe 
has  drank  fome  of  it,  which  I  am  afraid  has  turned 
to  poifon. 

COTTAGER. 
Suppofe,  wife,  you  look  for  a  new-laid  egg  ? 

WIFE. 

Or  a  drop  of  brandy,  hufband  —  that  moftly 
cures  me. 

FREDERICK. 

Do  you  hear,  mother — will  you,  mother?  [Aga- 
tha makes  a  fign  with  her  hand  as  if  Jhe  could  not 
take  any  tbing.~]  She  will  not.  Is  there  no  doc- 
tor in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

WIFE. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  there  lives  a  horfe- 
do<5tor.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  other. 

FRi- 
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FREDERICK. 

What  fhall  I  do  ?  She  is  dying.  My  mother  is 
dying — Pray  for  her,  good  people  ! 

AGATHA. 

Make  yourfelf  eafy,  dear  Frederick,  I  am  well, 
only  weak — Some  wholelbme  nourilhment — • 

FREDERICK. 

Yes,   mother,  direclly— directly,    [dfidi1:    O!i 
where  fhall  I — no  money — not  a  farthing  left. 

WIFE. 

Oh,  dear  me  !  Had  you  not  paid  the  rent  yefter- 
day,  hufband — 

COTTAGER. 

I  then,  fhould  know  what  to  do.  But  as  I  hop* 
for  mercy,  I  have  not  a  penny  in  my  houfe. 

FREDERICK. 

Then  I  muft — \_Apnrt^  coming  forward"]— Y es,  I 
will  go,  and  beg. — But  fhould  I  be  rcfufed — I 
will  then — I  leave  my  mother  in  your  care,  good  peo- 
ple— Do  all  you  can  for  her,  I  befeech  you  !  I  fhall 
foon  be  with  you  again.  [Goes  off  in  bajle  and  confufion.  ] 

COTTAGER. 

If  he  fhould  go  to  our  parfon,  I  am  fure  he 
would  give  him  fomething. 

[Agatha  having  revived  by  degrees  during  tbe 
Jcemy  rifes.] 

AGATHA. 

Is  that  good  old  man  ftill  living,  who  was  mi- 
nifler  here  fomc  time  ago  ? 

WIFE. 

No — It  pleafed  Providence  to  take  that  worthy 
man  to  heaven  two  years  ago. — We  have  loft  in 
him  both  a  friend  and  a  father.  We  fhall  never 
get  fuch  another. 

£  COT- 
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COTTAGER. 

Wife,  wife,  our  prefent  reftor  is  likewife  a  very 
good  man. 

WIFE. 
Yes !  But  he  is  fo  very  young. 

COTTAGER. 
Our  late  parfon  was  once  young  too. 

WIFE  [to  Agatha.] 

This  young  man  being  tutor  in  our  Baron's  fa- 
mily, he  was  very  much  beloved  by  them  all  j  and 
fo  the  Baron  gave  him  this  living  in  confequence. 

•  COTTAGER. 

And  well  he  deferred  it,  for  his  pious  instructions 
to  our  young  lady :  who  is,  in  confequence,  good, 
and  friendly  to  every  body. 

AGATHA. 
What  young  lady  do  you  mean  ? 

COTTAGER. 
Our  Baron's  daughter. 

AGATHA. 
Is  {he  here  ? 

•      WIFE. 

Dear  me !  Don't  you  know  that  ?  I  thought 
every  body  had  known  that.  It  is  almoft  five 
weeks  fince  the  Baron  and  all  his  family  arrived  at 
the  caftle. 

AGATHA. 
Baron  Wildenhaim  ? 

WIFE. 
Yes,  Baron  Wildenhaim. 

AGATHA. 
And  his  lady  ? 

COTTAGER. 

His  lady  died  in  France  many  miles  from  hence, 

and 
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and  her  death,  I  fuppofe,  was  the  caufe  of  his 
coming  to  this  eirate — For  the  Baron  has  not  been 
here  till  within  thcle  five  weeks  ever  fmce  he  was 
married.  We  regretted  his  abfence  much,  and  his 
arrival  has  caufed  great  joy. 

WIFE  \addrefflng  her  difcourfe  to  Agatha.] 
By  all  accounts  the  Baronefs  was  very  haughty  \ 
and  very  whimfiqal. 

COTTAGER. 

Wife,  wife,  never  Ipeak  ill  of  the  dead.  Say 
what  you  pleafe  againft  the  living,  but  not  a  word 
againft  the  dead. 

WIFE. 

And  yet,  hufband,  I  believe  the  dead  care  the 
leaft  what  is  faid  againft  them — And  fo,  if  you 
pleafe,  I'll  tell  my  ftory.  The  late  Baronefs  was, 
they  fay,  haughty  and  proud ;  and  they  do  fay,  the 
Baron  was  not  fo  happy  as  he  might  have  been ; 
but  he,  blefs  him,  our  good  Baron  is  (till  the  fame 
as  when  a  boy.  Soon  after  Madam  had  clofed  her 
eyes,  he  left  France,  and  came  to  Wildenhaim,  his 
native  country. 

COTTAGER. 

Many  times  has  he  joined  in  our  village  dances. 
Afterwards,  when  he  became  an  officer,  he  was 
rather  wild,  as  moft  young  men  are. 

WIFE. 

Yes,  I  remember  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
poor  Agatha,  Friburg's  daughter  :  what  a  piece 
of  work  that  was — It  did  not  do  him  much  credit. 
That  was  a  wicked  thing. 

COTTAGER. 

Have  done — no  more  of  this — It  is  not  well  ta 
ftir  up  old  grievances. 

WIFE. 

Why,   you  faid  I  might  fpeak  ill  of  the  living. 
D  2  'Tis 
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'Tis  very  hard  indeed,  if  one  muft  not  ipeak  ill  of 
one's  neighbours,  dead,  nor  alive. 

COTTAGER. 

Who  knows  whether  he  was  the  father  of  Aga- 
tha's child  ?  She  never  faid  he  was. 

WIFE. 

Nobody  but  him — that  I  am  fure — I  would  lay 
a  wager — no,  no,  hufband — you  muft  not  take  his 
part — it  was  very  wicked!  Who  knows  what  is 
now  become  of  that  poor  creature  ?  She  has  not 
been  heard  of  this  many  a  year.  May  be  ihe  is 
ftarving  for  hunger.  Her  father  might  have  lived 
longer  too,  if  that  misfortune  had  not  happened. 
[  Agatha  faints.] 

COTTAGER. 
See  here!    Help!  She   is  fainting — take  hold! 

'    WIFE. 
Oh,  poor  woman ! 

COTTAGER. 
Let  us  take  her  into  the  next  room. 

WIFE. 

Oh  poor  woman  ! — I  am  afraid  fhe  will  not  live. 
Come,  chear  up,  chear  up.  You  are  with  thofc 
who  feel  for  you.  [  They  lead  her  off.'\ 

SCENE  II.     An  tyartmmt  in  the  Caftlc. 

A  table  Jpread  for  breakfaft — Several  fervants  in  li- 
very difpofing  the  equipage — BARON  WILDEN- 
HAIM  enters,  attended  by  a  GENTLEMAN  in  wait- 

*"g- 

BARON. 

Has  not  Count  Caffel  left  his  chamber  yet  ? 

GENTLEMAN. 

No,  my  lord,  he  has  but  now  rung  for  his  valet. 

BARON. 
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BARON. 

The  whole  caftle  fmells  of  his  perfumery.  Go, 
call  my  daughter  hither.  [.Exit  Gentleman.]  And 
am  I  after  all  to  have  an  ape  for  a  fon-in-law  ? 
No,  I  fhall  not  be  in  a  hurry — I  love  my  daugh- 
ter too  well.  We  muft  be  better  acquainted 
before  I  give  her  to  him.  I  fhall  not  facrifice 
my  Amelia  to  the  will  of  others,  as  I  myfelf 
was  facrificed.  The  poor  girl  might,  in  thought- 
leffnefs,  fay  yes,  and  afterwards  be  miferable. 
What  a  pity  Ihe  is  not  a  boy !  The  name  of 
Wildenhaim  will  die  with  me.  My  fine  eftates, 
my  good  peafants,  all  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
flrangers.  Oh  !  why  was  not  my  Amelia  a  boy  ? 

Enter  AMELIA — [She  kijfts  the  Baron's  band.} 

AMELIA. 
Good  morning,  dear  my  lord. 

BARON. 
Good  morning,  Amelia. '  Have  you  flept  well  ? 

AMELIA. 
Oh !  yes,  papa .     I  always  fleep  well. 

BARON. 
Not  a  little  refllefs  laft  night  ? 

AMELIA. 
No. 

BARON. 

Amelia,  you  know  you  have  a  father  who  loves 
you,  and  I  believe  you  know  you  have  a  fuitor 
who  is  come  to  afk  permiffion  to  love  you.  Tell 
me  candidly  how  you  like  Count  Caflel? 

AMELIA. 
Very  well. 
•     •  BAROI*. 
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BARON. 
Do  not  you  blulh  when  I  talk  of  him  ? 

AMELIA. 
No. 

BARON. 

No — I  am  forry  for  that.  afide\  Have  you  dreamt 
of  him  ? 

AMELIA. 
No. 

BARON. 
Have  you  not  dreamt  at  all  to-night  ? 

AMELIA. 

Oh  yes  —  I  have  dreamt  of  our  chaplain,  Mr. 
Anhalt. 

BARON. 

Ah  ha  !  As  if  he  flood  before  you  and  the  Count 
to  afk  for  the  ring. 

AMELIA. 

No:  not  that — I  dreamt  we  were  all  dill  in 
France,  and  he,  my  tutor,  juft  going  to  take  his 
leave  of  us  for  ever- — I  'woke  with  the  fright, 
and  found  my  eyes  full  of  tears. 

BARON. 

Pffya !  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  love  the  Count. 
You  faw  him  at  the  laft  ball  we  were  at  in  France : 
when  he  capered  round  you  ;  when  he  danced  mi- 
nuets ;  when  he .  But  I  cannot  fay  what  his 

converfation  was. 

AMELIA. 

Nor  I  either  —  I  uo  not  remember  a  fyllable 
of  it. 

BARON. 
No  ?  Then  I  do  not  think  you  like  him. 

AMELIA. 
I  believe  not. 

BARON. 

But  I  think  proper  to  acquaint  you  he  is  rich, 

and 
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and  of  great   confequence :    rich,  and  of  confe- 
quence  j  do  you  hear  ? 

AMELIA. 

Yes,  dear  papa.  But  my  tutor  has  always  told 
me  that  birth  and  fortune  are  inconfiderable  things, 
and  cannot  give  happinefs. 

BARON. 

There  he  is  right — But  if  it  happens  that  birth 
and  fortune  are  joined  with  fenfe  and  virtue  . 

AMELIA. 
But  is  it  fo  with  Count  Caffel  ? 

BARON. 

Hem  !  Hem !  Afide.~\  I  will  afk  you  a  few 
queftions  on  this  fubject  -,  but  be  fure  to  anfwer 
me  honeflly — Speak  truth. 

AMELIA. 
I  never  told  an  untruth  in  my  life. 

BARON. 

Nor  .ever  conceal  the  truth  from  me,  I  com- 
mand you. 

AMELIA.     \_EarneJlly '.] 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  will. 

BARON. 

I  take  you  at  your  word — And  now  reply  to  me 
truly— Do  you  iike  to  hear  the  Count  fpoken  of? 

AMELIA. 
Good,  or  bad  ? 

BARON. 
Good.   Good. 

AMELIA. 
Oh  yes  -3  I  like  to  hear  good  of  every  body, 

BARON. 

But  do  not  you  feel  a  little  fluttered  when  he  is 
talked  of? 

AME? 
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AMELIA. 
No.  [flaking  her  bead.} 

BARON. 
Are  not  you  a  little  embarraffed  ? 

AMELIA. 
No. 

BARON. 

Don't  you  wifh  fometimes  to  fpeak  to  him,  and 
hare  not  the  courage  to  begin  ? 

AMELIA. 
No. 

BARON. 

Do  not  you  wifh  to  take  his  part  when  his  com- 
panions laugh  at  him  ? 

AMELIA. 
No  —  I  love  to  laugh  at  him  myfelf*. 

BARON. 

Provoking  !  Afide.'}   Are  not  you  afraid  of  him 
when  he  comes  near  you  ? 

AMELIA. 
No,  not  at  all.  —  Oh  yes—  once.  [rttoBgffhtr  ber~ 


BARON. 
Ah  !  Now  it  comes  ! 

AMELIA. 

Once  at  a  ball  he  trod  on  my  foot  ;  and  I  was 
ib  afraid  he  fhould  tread  on  me  again. 

BARON. 

You  put  me  out  of  patience.  Hear,  Ame- 
lia !  [  Jleps  Jhorty  and  fpeaks  f  offer.  To  fee  you 
happy  is  my  wifh.  But  matrimony,  without 
concord,  is  like  a  duetto  badly  performed  ;  for 
that  reafbn,  nature,  the  great  compofer  of  all  har- 
mony, has  ordained,  that,  \vhen  bodies  ape  allied, 

hearts 
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hearts  fhould  be  in  per  fed  unifon.     However,  I 
will  fend  Mr.  Anhalt  to  you 

AMELIA   [much  pkafed} . 
Do,  papa. 

BARON. 

• — He  fhall  explain  to  you  my  fentiments. 
[Rings. 1  A  clergyman  can  do  this  better  than — — 
[Enter  Jervant.]  Go  direclly  to  Mr.  Anhalt,  tell 
him  that  I  (hall  be  glad  to  fee  him  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  if  he  is  not  engaged.  [Exit  Jervant . 

AMELIA  [  calls  after  him  ] . 
Wifli  him  a  good  morning  from  me. 

BARON   [looking  at  his  watch], 
The  Count  is  a  tedious  time  dreffing.  —  Have 
you  breakfafted,  Amelia  ? 

AMELIA. 

No,  papa.  [  t bey  fit  down  to  breakfaft.'} 

BARON. 

How  is  the  weather?  Have  you  walked  this 
morning  ? 

AMELIA. 
Oh,  yes  —  I  was  in  the  garden  at  five  o'clock  ; 

it  is  very  fine. 

BARON. 

Then  I'll  go  out  (hooting.     I  do  not  know  in 
what  other  ^vay  to  amufe  my  gueft. 

Enter  Count  CASSEL. 

COUNT. 

Ah,  my  dear  Colonel !  Mifs  Wildenhaim,  I  kifs 
}    u  hand. 

BARON.. 

Good  morning !  Good  morning  J  though  it  is 
E  late 
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late  in  the  day,  Count.     In  the  country  we  fliould 
rife  earlier. 

[Amelia  offers  the  Count  a  Cup  of  tea.] 

COUNT. 
Is  it  Hebe  herfelf,  or  Venus,  or  — — 

AMELIA. 

Ha,  ha,   ha!  Who  can  help   laughing  at  his 
nonfenfe  ? 

BARON  [rather  angry]. 

Neither  Venus,  nor  Hebe  j  but  Amelia  Wilden- 
haim,  if  you  pleafe. 

COUNT  [Sitting  down  to  breakfaft], 
You  are  beautiful,  Mifs  Wildenhaim. — Upon  my 
honour,    I  think  fo.     I  have  travelled,   and  feen 
much  of  the  world,  and  yet  I-  can  pofitively  admire 
you. 

AMELIA. 
I  am  forry  I  have  not  feen  the  world. 

COUNT. 
Wherefore  ? 

AMELIA. 
Becaufe  I  might  then,  perhaps,  admire  you. 

COUNT. 

True] — for  I  am  an  epitome  of  the  world.     In 

my  travels  I  learnt  delicacy  in   Italy — hauteur,  in 

Spain — in  France,  enterpiize— in  Ruflia,  prudence 

—in  England,  fincerity — in  Scotland,  frugality — 

and  in  the  wilds  of  America,  I  learnt  love. 

AMELIA. 
Is  there  any  country  where  love  is  taught  ? 

COUNT. 

In  all  barbarous  countries.     But  the  whole  fyf- 
tcm  is  exploded  in  places  that  are  civilized. 

AME- 
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AMELIA. 
And  what  is  fubftituted  in  its  {lead  ? 

COUNT. 
Intrigue. 

AMELIA. 
What  a  poor,  uncomfortable  fubftitute ! 

COUNT. 

There  are  other  things — Song,  dance,  the  opera, 
and  war. 

l&nce  the  entrance  cf  tbi  Count  the  Baron  has 
removed  to  a  table  at  a  little  diftance. 

BARON. 
What  are  you  talking  of  there  ? 

COUNT. 
Of  war,  Colonel. 

BARON  [rifing]. 
Ay,  we  like  to  talk  on  what  we  don't  uhderftand. 

COUNT  [rifmg\. 

Therefore,  to  a  lady,  I  always  fpeak  of  politics ; 
and  to  her  father,  on  love. 

BARON. 

I  believe,  Count,  notwithftanding  your  fneer,  I 
am  ftill  as  much  of  a  proficient  in  that  art  as  your- 
fdf. 

COUNT. 

I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear  Colonel,  for  you  are  a 
foldier  :  and  fi  nee  the  days  of  Alexander,  whoever 
conquers  men  is  certain  to  overcome  women. 

BARON. 
An  achievement  to  animate  a  poltroon. 

COUNT. 

And,  I  verily  believe,  gains  more  recruits  than  the 
king's  pay. 

BARON. 

Now  we  are  on  the  fubject  of  arms,  fhould  you 
E  2  like 
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like  to  go  out  a  fhooting  with  me  for  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner  ? 

COUNT. 

^  Bravo,  Colonel !  A  charming  thought !  This 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  ufe  my  elegant  gun  : 
the  but  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  You  can- 
not find  better  work,  or  better  tafte. — Even  my 
coat  of  arms  is  engraved. 

BARON. 
But  can  you  Ihoot  ? 

COUNT. 

That  I  have  never  tried — except,  with  my  eyes, 
at  a  fine  woman. 

BARON. 

I  am  not  particular  what  game  I  purfue. — I  have 
an  old  gun  j  it  does  not  look  fine ;  but  I  can  always 
bring  down  my  bird. 

Enter  SERVANT. 

SERVANT. 

Mr.  Anhalt  begs  leave 

BARON. 

•  Tell  him  to  come  in. — I  fhall  be  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment. [Exit  Servant. 

COUNT. 
Who  is  Mr.  Anhalt  ? 

.AMELIA. 
Oh,  a  very  good  man.    \_lVith  warmth.] 

COUNT. 

"  A  good  man."  In  Italy,  that  means  a  reli- 
gious man ;  in  France,  it  means  a  cheerful  man  ; 
in  Spain,  it  means  a  wife  man ;  and  in  England,  it 
means  a  rich  man. — Which  good  man  of  all  thefe 
is  Mr.  Anhalt  ? 

AME- 
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AMELIA. 
A  good  man  in  every  country.,  except  England. 

COUNT. 

And  give  me  the  Englifh  good  man,  before  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

BARON. 

And  of  what  nation  would  you  prefer  your  good 
woman  to  be,  Count  ? 

COUNT. 
Of  Germany,     [bowing  to  Amelia.] 

AMELIA. 
In  compliment  to  me  ? 

COUNT. 
In  juftice  to  my  own  judgment. 

BARON. 

Certainly.  For  have  we  not  an  inftance  of  one 
German  woman,  who  poffeffes  every  virtue  that 
ornaments  the  whole  fex ;  whether  as  a  woman  of 
illuftrious  rank,  or  in  the  more  exalted  character  of 
a  wife,  and  a  mother  ? 

Enter  Mr.  ANHALT. 

ANHALT. 

I  come  by  your  command,  Baron 

BARON. 

Quick,  Count. — Get  your  elegant  gun. — I  pafs 
your  apartments,  and  will  foon  call  for  you. 

COUNT. 

I  fly. — Beautiful  Amelia,  it  is  a  facrifice  I  make 
to  your  father,  that  I  leave  for  a  few  hours  his  ami- 
able daughter.  [Exit. 

BARON. 

My  dear  Amelia,  I  think  it  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
fpeak  to  Mr.  Anhalt,  or  that  he  fhould  fpeak  to  you, 

on 

- 
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on  the  fubjed  of  the  Count ;  but  as  he  is  here, 
leave  us  alone. 

AMELIA  [asflx  retires']. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Anhalt. — I  hope  you  are 
very  well.  [Exit. 

BARON. 

I'll  tell  you  in  a  few  words  why  I  fent  for  you. 
Count  Caflel  is  here,  and  wifhes  to  marry  my 
daughter. 

ANHALT  [much  concerned"}. 
Really  ! 

BARON. 
He  is — he — in  a  word  I  don't  like  him. 

ANHALT  [with  emotion]. 

And-Mifs  Wildenhaim 

BARON. 

I  (hall  not  command,  neither  perfuadc  her  to  the 
marriage — I  know  too  well  the  fatal  influence  of 
parents  on  fuch  a  fubject.  Objections  to  be  fure, 
if  they  could  be  removed — But  when  you  find  a 
man's  head  without  brains,  and  his  bofom  without 
a  heart,  thefe  are  important  articles  to  fupply. 
Young  as  you  are,  Anhalt,  I  know  no  one  fo  able 
to  reftore,  or  to  bellow  thofe  bleflings  on  his  fellow- 
creatures,  as  you.  [Anhalt  bows.']  The  Count 
wants  a  little  of  my  daughter's  fimplicity  and  ienfibi- 
lity. — Take  him  under  your  care  while  he  is  here, 
and  make  him  fomething  like  yourfelf. — You  have 
fucceeded  to  my  wiih  in  the  education  of  my  daugh- 
ter.— Form  the  Count  after  your  own  manner. — I 
frail  then  have  what  I  have  (ighcd  for  all  my  life — • 
afon. 

ANHALT. 

With  your  permiffion,  Baron,  I  will  afk  one 
queftion.  .  What  remains  to  intereft  you  in  favour 

of 
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of  a  man,  whofe  head  and  heart  are  good  for  no- 
thing ? 

BARON. 

Birth  and  fortune.  Yet,  if  I  thought  my  daugh- 
ter abfolutely  difliked  him,  or  that  fhe  loved  an- 
other, I  would  not  thwart  a  firft  affection  ; — no,  for 
the  world,  I  would  not.  [ftgbing.]  But  that  her 
affections  are  already  beflowed,  is  not  probable. 
ANHALT. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  fhe  will  never  fall  in 
love  ? 

BARON. 

Oh  !  no.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  woman  ever 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  without  that  misfortune. 
— But  this  is  another  fubject. — Go  to  Amelia— ex- 
plain to  her  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  mother. — If 
Ihe  comprehends  them,  as  fhe  ought,  then  afk  her 
if  fhe  thinks  fhe  could  fulfil  thofe  duties,  as  the  wife 
of  Count  Caflcl. 

ANHALT. 

I  will. — But — I — Mifs  Wildenhaim —  [confufed. 
I — I  fhall — I — I  fhall  obey  your  commands. 

BARON. 

Do  fo.  [gives  a  deep  ft gb.  Ah  !  fo  far  this 
weight  is  removed  j  but  there  lies  Hill  a  heavier 
next  my  heart. — You  underftand  me. — How  is  it, 
Mr.  Anhalt?  Have  you  not  yet  been  able  to  make 
any  difcoveries  on  that  unfortunate  fubjecl  ? 

ANHALT. 

I  have  taken  infinite  pains ;  but  in  vain.  No 
fuch  perfon  is  to  be  found. 

BARON. 

Believe  me,  this  burthen  prefTes  on  my  thoughts 
fo  much,  that  many  nights  I  go  without  deep.     A 
man  is  fometimes  tempted  to  commit  fuch  depra- 
vity 
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vity  when  young. — Oh,  Anhalt !  had  I,  in  my 
youth,  had  you  for  a  tutor  j — but  I  had  no  inftruftor 
but  my  pafiions  -,  no  governor  but  my  own  will. 

[£*;>. 
ANHAL-T. 

This  comrmffion  of  the  Baron's  in  refpeft  to  his 
daughter,  I  am — [looks  about} — If  I  fhou'd  meet  her 
now,  I  cannot — I  muft  recover  myfelf  firft,  and 
then  prepare. — A  walk  in  the  fields,  and  a  fervent 
prayer — After  thefe,  I  truft,  I  fhall  return,  as  a 
man  whofe  views  are  folely  placed  on  a  future  world  ; 
all  hopes  in  this,  with  fortitude  refigned.  [Exit. 


ACT 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     An  open  Field. 

FREDERICK  alone,  with  a  few  pieces  of  money  which 
he  turns  about  in  his  hands, 

FREDERICK. 

JL  O  return  with  this  triBe  for  which  I  have 
ftooped  to  beg  !  return  to  fee  my  mother  dying  ! 
I  would  rather  fly  to  the  world's  end.  [Looking 
at  the  money.]  What  can  I  buy  with  this  ?  It  is 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  the  nails  that  will  be 
wanted  for  her  coffin.  My  great  anxiety  will  drive 
me  to  diftraclion.  However,  let  the  confequence 
of  our  affliction  be  what  it  may,  all  will  faD  upon 
my  father's  head  j  and  may  he  pant  for  Heaven's 
fbrgivenels,  as  my  poor  mother—  -  \_At  a  diftance 
is  heard  the  firing  cf  a  gun,  then  the  cry  of  Halloo  > 
Halloo  —  Gamekeepers  and  Sportfmen  run  acrojs  the 
ftage  —  he  looks  about.  ~\  Here  they  come  —  a  noble- 
man, I  fuppofe,  or  a  man  of  fortune.  Yes,  yes 
—and  I  will  once  more  beg  for  my  mother.—  May 
Heaven  fend  relief! 

Enter  the  BARON  followed  Jlowly  by  the  COUNT,  tte 


BARON. 

Quick,  quick,  Count  !  Aye,  aye,  that  was  a 
blunder  indeed.  Don't  you  fee  the  dogs  ?  There 
they  run—  they  have  loft  the  fcent.  [Exit  Baron 
looking  after  the  dogs, 

F  COUNT. 
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COUNT. 

So  much  the  better,  Colonel,  for  I  muft  take  a 
little  breath.  [He  leans  on  his  gun — Frederick  goes 
up  to  him  with  great  modejty."] 

FREDERICK. 

Gentleman,  I  beg  you  will  beftow  from  your  fu- 
perfluous  wants  fomething  to  relieve  the  pain,  and 
nourifh  the  weak  frame,  of  an  expiring  woman. 

The  BARON  re-enters. 

COUNT. 

What  police  is  here  !  that  a  nobleman's  amufe- 
ments  fhould  be  interrupted  by  the  attack  of  va- 
grants. 

FREDERICK  [to  the  Baron]. 

Have  pity,  noble  Sir,  and  relieve  the  diftrefs  of 
an  unfortunate  Ion,  who  fupplicates  for  his  dying 
mother. 

BARON  {taking  out  bis  purfe]. 

I  think,  young  foldier,  it  would  be  better  if  you 
were  with  your  regiment  on  duty,  inftead  of  beg- 
ging- 

FREDERICK. 

I  would  with  all  my  heart :  but  at  this  prefent 
moment  myjorrows  are  too  great.  —  [Baron  gives 
Jomething.']  I  entreat  your  pardon.    What  you  have 
been  fo  good  as  to  give  me  is  not  enough. 

BARON  [Jurprifed]. 
Not  enough ! 

FREDERICK. 

No,  it  is  not  enough. 
,  COUNT. 

The  moft  fmgular  beggar  I  ever  met  in  all  my 
travels. 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 
If  you  have  a  charitable  heart,  give  me  one  dollar.' 

BARON. 

This  is  the  firft  time  I  was  ever  dictated  by  3 
beggar  what  to  give  him. 

FREDERICK. 
With  one  dollar  you  will  fave  a  diftracled  man. 

BARON. 

I  don't  choofe  to  give  any  more.     Count,  go  on. 

[Exif  Count — as  the  Baron  follows,  Frederick 

feizes  kirn  by  the  breaft  and  draws  bisfaord.] 

FREDERICK. 
Your  purfe,  or  your  life. 

BARON  [calling]. 
Here  !  here  !  feize  and  fecure  him. 

[Some  of  the  Gamekeepers  run  on,  lay  bold  of 
Frederick,  and  difarm  him.] 

FREDERICK. 
What  have  I  done  ! 

BARON. 

Take  him  to  the  cattle,  and  confine  him  in  one 
of  the  towers.     I  Ihall  follow  you  immediately. 

FREDERICK. 

One  favour  I  have  to  beg,  one  favour  jonly. — I 
know  that  I  am  guilty,  and  am  ready  to  receive  - 
the  punifhment  my  crime  deferves.  But  I  have  a 
mother,  who  is  expiring  for  want — pity  her,  if 
you  cannot  pity  me — beftow  on  her  relief.  If  you 
will  fend  to  yonder  hut,  you  will  find  that  I  do 
not  impofe  on  you  a  falfehood.  For  her  it  was  I 
drew  my  fword — for  her  I  am  ready  to  die. 

BARON. 

Take- him -away,  and  imprifon  him  where  I  told 
you. 

F  ^  FRE- 
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FREDERICK  [as  be  is  forced  off  by  tbe  keepers']. 
Woe  to  that  man  to  whom  I  owe  my  birth ! 

[Exit. 

BARON  [calls  another  Keeper]. 
Here,  Frank,  run  directly  to  yonder  hamlet,  in- 
quire in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  cottage  for  a 
poor  fick  woman — and  if  you  really  find  fuch  a 
perfon,  give  her  this  purfe.  [Exit  Gamekeeper. 

BARON. 

'  A  moft  extraordinary  event ! — and  what  a  well- 
looking  youth !  fomething  in  his  countenance  and 
addrefs  which  ftruck  me  inconceivably ! — If  it  is  true 

that  he  begged  for  his  mother — But  if  he  did 

for  the  attempt  upon  my  life,  he  rnuft  die.  Vice 
is  never  half  fo  dangerous,  as  when  it  afiumes  the 
garb  of  morality.  [Eyit. 

SCENE  II.     A  Rom  in  tbe  Caftle. 

AMELIA  [alone]. 

Why  am  I  fo  uneafy  j  fo  peevifh ;  who  has  of- 
fended me  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  come  into  this 
room.  In  the  garden  I  intended  to  go  [going>  turns 
back].  No,  I  will  not — yes,  I  will — juft  go,  and 
look  if  my  auriculas  are  ftill  in  bloflbm  j  and  if  the 
apple  tree  is  grown  which  Mr.  Anhalt  planted.— 
I  feel  very  low-fpirited — fomething  muft  be  the 
matter. — Why  do  I  cry  ? — Am  I  not  well  ? 

Enter  Mr.  ANHALT. 

Ah  !  good  morning,  my  dear  Sir — Mr.  Anhalt, 
I  meant  to  fay — I  beg  pardon. 
ANHALT. 

Never  mind,  Mifs  Wiidenhaim — I  don't  diflike 
to  bear  you  call  me  as  you  did. 

AME- 
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AMELIA. 
In  earneft  ? 

ANHALT. 

Really.  You  have  been  crying.  May  I  know 
the  reafon  ?  The  lofs  of  your  mother,  flijl  ?— - 

AMELIA. 
No — I  have  left  off  crying  for  her. 

ANHALT. 

I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  come  at  an  improper 
hour ;  but  I  wait  upon  you  by  the  commands  of 
your  father. 

AMELIA. 

You  are  welcome  at  all  hours.  My  father  has 
more  than  once  told  me  that  he  who  forms  my 
mind  I  fhould  always  confider  as  my  greateft  be- 
nefactor, [looking  down}  And  my  heart  tells  me 
the  fame. 

ANHALT. 

I  think  myfelf  amply  rewarded  by  the  good  opi- 
nion you  have  of  me. 

AMELIA. 

When  I  remember  what  trouble  I  have  fome- 
times  given  you,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

ANHALT  [to  him f elf]. 

Oh  !  Heavens  ! — [to  Amelia].  J —  I  come  from 
your  father  with  a  com  million. — If  you  pleafe,  we 
will  fit  down.  [He  places  chairs,  and  they  Jit.]  Count 
Caflel  is  arrived. 

AMELIA. 
Yes,  I  know. 

ANHALT. 

And  do  you  know  for  what  reafon  ? 

AMELIA. 
lie  wilhes  to  marry  me. 

AN- 
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ANHALT. 

Does  he  ?  baftily]  But  believe  me,  -  the  Baron 
will  not  perfuade  you—No,  I  am  fure  he  will  not. 

AMELIA. 
I  know  that. 

ANHALT. 

He  wifhes  that  I  fhould  afcertain  whether  you 
have  an  inclination 

AMELIA. 

For   the  Count,    or   for    matrimony    do    you 
mean? 

ANHALT. 
For  matrimony. 

AMELIA. 

All  things  that  I  don't  know,  and  don't  under- 
ftand,  are  quite  indifferent  to  me. 

ANHALT. 

For  that  very  reafcn  I  am  fent  to  you  to  explain 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  which  matrimony  is  com- 
pofed. 

AMELIA. 
Then  I  beg  fiift  to  be  acquainted  with  die  good. 

ANHALT. 

When  two  fympathetic  hearts  meet  in  the  mar- 
riage (rate,  matrimony  rray  be  called  a  happy  life. 
When  fnch  a  wedded  pair  find  thorns  in  their  path, 
each  will  be  eager,  for  the  fake  of  the  other,  to  tear 
them  from  the  root.  Where  they  have  to  mount 
hills,  or  wind  a  labyrinth,  the  moil  experienced  will 
lead  the  way,  and  be  a  guide  to  his  companion. 
Patience  and  love  will  accompany,  them  in  their 
iourney,  while  melancholy  and  difcord  they  leave 
far  behind. — Hand  in  hand  they  pafs  on  from  morn- 
ing till  evening,  through  their  fummer's  day,  till 
the  night  of  age  draws  on,  arid  the  Deep  of  dearh 

over- 
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overtakes  the  one.  The  other,  weeping  and 
mourning,  yet  looks  forward  to  the  bright  region 
where  he  (hall  meet  his  ftill  farviving  partner,  a- 
mong  trees  and  flowers  which  thcmfelves  have 
planted,  in  fields  of  eternal  verdure. 
AMELIA. 

You  may  tell  rhy  father — I'll  marry.     [Rifes.] 
ANHALT  [ri/tng} . 

This  picture  is  pleafmg  ;  but  I  muft  beg  you  not 
to  forget  that  there  is  another  on  the  fame  fubject.— 
When  convenience,  and  fair  appearance  joined  to 
folly  and  ill-humour,  forge  the  fetters  of  matrimo- 
ny, they  gall  with  their  weight  the  murried  pair. 
Difcontented  with  each  other — at  variance  in  opi- 
nions— their  mutual  averfion  increafes  with  the  years 
they  live  together.  They  contend  mod,  where 
they  (hould  moft  unite  ->  torment,  where  they 
Ihould  moft  fooihe.  In  this  rugged  way,  choaked 
with  the  weeds  of  fufpicion,  jealoufy,  anger,  and 
hatred,  they  take  their  daily  journey,  till  one  of 
thefe  alfo  deep  in  death.  The  other  then  lifts  up 
his  dejected  head,  and  calls  out  in  acclamations  of 
joy — Oh,  liberty  !  dear  liberty  ! 
AMELIA. 

I  will  not  marry. 

ANHALT. 

You  mean  to  fay,  you  will  not  fall  in  love. 

AMELIA. 
Oh  no  !  [ajbomcd\  I  am  in  love. 

ANHALT. 
Are  in  love  !  [farting]  And  with  the  Count  ? 

AMELIA. 
I  wifti  I  was. 

ANHALT. 
Whyfo? 

AME- 
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AMELIA. 
Becaufe  be  would,  perhaps,  love  me  again. 

AN  HALT  \warmly\. 
Who  is  there  that  would  not  ? 

AMELIA. 
Would  you  ? 

ANHALT. 
I — I — me — I — I  am  out  of  the  queftion. 

AMELIA. 

No  j  you  are  the  very  perfon  to  whom  I  have 
put  the  queftion. 

ANHALT. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

AMELIA. 

I  am  glad  you  don't  underftand  me.  I  was 
afraid  I  had  ipoken  too  plain.  \jn  confujion\. 

ANHALT. 
Understand  you  ! — As  to  that — I  am  not  dull. 

AMELIA. 

I  know  you  are  not  —  And  as  you  have  for  a 
long  time  inflructcd  me,  why  fhould  not  I  now 
begin  to  teach  you  ? 

ANHALT. 
Teach  me  what  ? 

AMELIA. 
Whatever  I  know,  and  you  don't. 

ANHALT. 
There  are  ibme  things  I  had  rather  never  know. 

AMELIA. 

So  you  may  remember  I  faid  when  you  began 
to  teach  me  mathematics.  I  faid  I  had  rather  not 
know  it  —  But  now  I  have  learnt  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleafure  —  a«d  \hffitati*g\  perhaps, 

who 
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•who  can  tell,  but  that  I  might  teach  fomething  as 
pleafant  to  you,  as  refolving  a  problem  is  to  me. 

ANHALT. 
Woman  herfelf  is  a  problem. 

AMELIA. 
And  I'll  teach  you  to  make  her  out. 

ANHALT. 
-  Ton  'teach? 

AMELIA. 

Why  not  ?  none  but  a  woman  can  teach  the 
fcience  of  herfelf:  and  though  I  own  I  am  very 
young,  a  young  woman  may  be  as  agreeable  for  a 
tutorefs  as  an  old  one. — I  am  fure  I  always  learnt 
fatter  from  you  than  from  the  old  clergyman  who 
taught  me  before  you  came. 

ANHALT. 
This  is  nothing  to  the  fubjecl:. 

AMELIA. 
What  is  the  fubjecl;  r 

ANHALT. 

Love. 

AMELIA  [going  up  to  him]. 
Come,  then,  teach  it  me — teach  it  me  as  you 
taught  me  geography,  languages,  and  other  im- 
portant things. 

ANHALT  [turning  from  ber\, 
Pfliaw  ! 

AMELIA. 

Ah  !  you  won't  —  You  know  you  have  already 
taught  me  that,  and  you  won't  begin  again. 

ANHALT. 

You  mifconfmie — you  mifconceive  every  thing 
I  fay  or  do.  The  fubject  I  came  to  you  upon  was 
marriage. 

G  AMI- 
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AMELIA. 

-  A  very  proper  fubje6l  from  the  man  who  has 
taught  me  love,  and  I  accept  the  propofal.[f#r£/>wg.] 

ANHALT. 
Again  you  mifconceive  and  confound  me. 

AMELIA. 

Ay,  J  fee  how  it  is — You  have  no  inclination  to 
experience  with  me  "  the  good  part  of  matri- 
mony :"  I  am  not  the  female  with  whom  you 
would  like  to  go  "hand  in  hand  up  hills,  and 
through  labyrinths" — with  whom  you  would  like 
to  "«root  up  thorns;  and  with  whom  you  would 
delight  to  plant  lilies  and  rofes."  No,  you  had 
rather  call  out,  "  Oh  liberty,  dear  liberty." 

ANHALT. 

Why  do  you  force  from  me,  what  it  is  villain- 
ous to  own  ?  —  I  love  you  more  than  life  —  Oh, 
Amelia !  had  we  lived  in  thofe  golden  times, 

which  the  poets  picture,  no  one  but  you But  as 

the  world  is  changed,  your  birth  and  fortune  make 
our  union  impoffible  —  To  prcferve  the  character, 
and  more  the  feelings  of  an  honeft  man,  1  would 
not  marry  you  without  the  confent  of  your  father 
•. — And  could  I,  dare  I  propofe  it  to  him. 

AMELIA. 

He  has  commanded  me  never  to  conceal  or  dif- 
guife  the  truth.  I  will  propofe  it  to  him.  The 
fubjeft  of  thexCount  will  force  me  to  fpeak  plain- 
ly, and  this  will  be  the  mofr  proper  time,  while 
he  can  compare  the  merit  of  you  both. 

ANHALT. 

I  conjure  you  not  to  think  of  expofing  yeurfelf 
and  me  to  his  rcfentment. 

AMELIA. 

It  is  my  father's  will  that  I  fliould  marry  —  Ic  is 

rr.y 
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tny  father's  wifti  to  fee  me  happy  —  If  then  you 
love  me  as  you  fay,  I  will  marry ;  and  will  be 
happy — but  only  with  you. — I  will  tell  him  this. — 
At  firft  he  will  ftart  j  then  grow  angry ;  then  be 
in  a  paflion  —  In  his  paflion  he  will  call  me  "  un- 
dunful :"  but  he  will  foon  recoiled:  himfelf,  and 
refume  his  ufual  frriiks,  faying  "  Well,  well,  if 
he  love  you,  and  you  love  him,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  let  it  be." — Then  I  fhaJl  hug  him  round 
the  neck,  kifs  his  hands,  run  away  from  him,  and 
fly  to  you  j  it  will  foon  be  known  that  I  am  your 
bride,  the  whole  village  will  come  to  wiih  me 
joy,  and  heaven's  bleffing  will  follow. 

Enter  Verdun,  the  B  u  T  L  E  R  . 

AMELIA   [dtf content  ed~[ . 
Ah  !  is  it  you  ? 

BUTLER. 

Without  vanity,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enter 
this  apartment  the  moment  the  good  news  reached 
my  ears. 

AMELIA. 
What  news  ? 

BUTLER. 

Pardon  an  old  fervant,  your  father's  old  butler, 
gracious  lady,  who  has  had  the  honour  to  carry 
the  baron  in  his  arms — a;  i  afterwards  with  humble 
fubmiffion  to  receive  many  a  box  o'  the  ear  from 
you — if  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  his  congra- 
tulations with  due  reverence  on  this  happy  day, 
and  to  join  with  the  mufes  in  harmonious  tunes 
on  the  lyre. 

AMELIA. 

Oh  !  my  good  butler,  I  am  not  in  a  humour 
to  liften  to  the  mufes,  and  your  lyre. 

G  a  BUT- 
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BUTLER. 

There  has  never  been  a  birth-day,  nor  wedding- 
day,  nor  chriftening-day,  celebrated  in  your  family,  in 
which  I  have  not  joined  with  the  mufes  in  full  chorus. 
— In  forty-fix  years,  three  hundred  and  ninety-fe- 
ven  congratulations  on  different  occafions  have 
dropped  from  my  pen.  To-day,  the  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eighth  is  corning  forth  ; — for 
heaven  has  protected  our  noble  mafter,  who  has 
been  in  great  danger. 

AMELIA. 

Danger  !  My  father  in  danger !  What  do  you 
mean  ? 

BUTLER. 

One  of  the  gamekeepers  has  returned  to  inform 
the  whole  caflle  of  a  bafe  and  knavifh  trick,  of 
which  the  world  will  talk,  and  my  poetry  hand 
down  to  pofterity. 

AMELIA. 
What,  what  is  all  this  ? 

BUTLER. 

The  baron,  my  lord  and  mafter,  in  company 
with  the  ftrange  Count,  had  not  been  gone  a  mile 

beyond  the  lawn,  when  one  of  them 

AMELIA. 
Wliat  happened  ?  Speak  for  heaven's  fake. 

BUTLER. 
My  verfe  (hall  tell  you. 

AMELIA. 
No,  no  ;  tell  us  in  profe. 

ANHALT. 
Yes,  in  profe. 

BUTLER. 

Ah,  you  have  neither  of  you  ever  been  in  love, 
or  you  would  prefer  poetry  to  profe.  But  excufe 

[pulls 
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[pulls  out  a  paper]  the  hafte  in  which  it  was  written. 
I  heard  the  news  in  the  fields — always  have  pa- 
per and  a  pencil  about  me,  and  compofed  the 
whole  forty  lines  crofiing  the  meadows  and  the 
park  in  my  way  home,  [reads.] 


Oh  Mufe,  afcend  the  forked  mount, 

And  lofty  flrains  prepare, 
About  a  Baron  and  a  Count, 

Who  went  to  hunt  the  hare. 

The  hare  fhe  ran  with  utmoft  fpeed, 

And  fad,  and  anxious  looks, 
Becaufe  the  furious  hounds  indeed, 

Were  near  to  her,  gadzooks. 

At  length,  the  Count  and  Baron  bold 

Their  foot  ft  eps  homeward  bended  ; 
For  why,  becaufe,  as  you  were  told, 

The  hunting  it  was  ended. 

Before  them  (trait  a  youth  appears, 

Who  made  a  piteous  pother, 
And  told  a  tale  with  many  tears, 

About  his  dying  mother. 

The  youth  was  in  fevere  diftrefs, 

And  feem'd  as  he  had  fpent  all, 
He  look'd  a  foldier  by  his  drefs  ; 

For  that  was  regimental. 

The  Baron's  heart  was  full  of  ruth, 
While  from  his  eye  fell  brine  o  ! 
And  foon  he  gave  the  mournful  youth 
A  littleready  rino. 

He  gave  a  (hilling  as  I  live, 

Which,  fure,  was  mighty  well ; 

But 
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But  to  fome  people  if  you  give 
An  inch — they'll  take  an  eil. 

.  The  youth  then  drew  his  martial  knife, 

And  feiz'd  the  Baron's  collar, 
He  fwore  he'd  have-  the  Baron's  life, 
Or  elfe  another  dollar. 

Then  did  the  Baron  in  a  fume, 

Soon  raife  a  mighty  din, 
Whereon  came  butler,  huntfman,  groom, 

And  eke  the  whipper-in. 

Maugre  this  young  man's  warlike  coat, 

They  bore  him  off  to  prifon  ; 
And  held  fo  ftrongly  by  his  throat, 

They  almoft  flopt  his  whizzen. 

Soon  may  a  neckcloth,  call'd  a  rope, 

Of  robbing  cure  this  elf; 
If  fo  I'll  write,  without  a  trope, 

His  dying  fpeech  myfelf. 

And  had  the  Baron  chanc'd  to  die, 

Oh  !  grief  to  all  the  nation, 
I  muft  have  made  an  elegy, 

And  not  this  fine  narration. 

MORAL. 

Henceforth  let  thofe  who  all  have  fpent, 

And  would  by  begging  live, 
Take  warning  here,  and  be  content, 

With  what  folks  chufe  to  give. 

AMELIA. 

Your  mufe,  Mr.  Butler,  is  in  a  very  inventive 
humour  this  morning. 

-ririlALT. 
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ANHALT. 
And  your  tale  too  improbable,  even  for  fiction. 

BUTLER. 

Improbable  !  It's  a  real  facl:. 
AMELIA. 

What,  a  robber  in  our  grounds  at  noon-day  ? 
Very  likely  indeed  ! 

BUTLER. 

I  don't  fay  it  was  likely  • —  I  only  fay  ic  is 
true. 

ANHALT. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Verdun,  we  find  no  fault  with  your 
poetry  j  but  don't  acterr.pt  to  impofe  it  upon  us  for 
truth. 

AMELIA. 

Poets  are  allowed  to  fpeak  falfehood,  and  we 
forgive  yours. 

BUTLER. 

I  won't  be  forgiven,  for  I  fpeak  truth — And 
here  the  robber  comes,  in  cuftody,  to  prove  my 
words.  [Goes  offl  repeating]  "  I'll  write  his  dying 
fpeech  myfelf." 

AMELIA. 

Look !  as  I  live,  fo  he  does  —  They  come 
nearer ;  he's  a  young  man,  and  has  fomething  in- 
terefting  in  his  figure.  An  honeft  countenance, 
with  grief  and  forrow  in  his  face.  No,  he  is  no 
robber — !  pity  him  !  Oh  !  look  how  the  keepers 
drag  him  unmercifully  into  the  tower — Now  they 
lock  it— Oh  !  how  that  poor,  unfortunate  man  muft 
feel  1 

ANHALT  \afide\ 
Hardly  worfe  than  I  do. 

'    Enter  the  BARON. 
AMELIA  [runs  up  to  him}. 
A  thouiand  congratulations,  my  dear  papa. 

BARON, 
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BARON. 

For  Heaven's  fake  fpare  your  congratulations. 
The  old  Butler,  in  coming  up  ftairs,  has  already- 
overwhelmed  me  with  them. 
ANHALT. 

Then,  it  is  true,  my  Lord  ?     I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  old  man. 

AMELIA. 

And  the  young  prifoner,  with  all  his  honefl  looks, 
is  a  robber  ? 

BARON. 

He  is  j  but  I  verily  believe  for  the  firft  and  lad 
time.  A  mod  extraordinary  event,  Mr.  Anhalt. 
This  young  man  begged  $  then  drew  his  iword 
upon  me ;  but  he  trembled  fo,  when  he  feized  me 
by  the  breaft,  a  child  might  have  overpowered 
him.  I  almoft  wifh  he  had  made  his  efcape — this 
adventure  may  cotl  him  his  life,  and  I  might  have 
preferved  it  with  one  dollar :  but,  now,  to  fave 
him  would  fet  a  bad  example. 
AMELIA. 

Oh  no !  my  lord,  have  pity  on  him !  Plead  for 
him,  Mr.  Anhalt ! 

BARON. 

Amelia,  have   you   had   any  converfution  with 
Mr.  Anhalt  ? 

AMELIA. 
Yes,  my  Lord. 

BARON. 
Refpe&ing  matrimony  ? 

AMELIA. 
Yes;  and  I  have  told  him 

ANHALT  [very  haftily]. 

According  to  your  commands,  Baron 

AME- 
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AMELIA. 
But  he  has  conjured  me— 

ANHALT. 
I  have  endeavoured,  my  Lord,  to  find  out 

AMELIA. 
Yet,  I  am  lure,  dear  papa,  your  affection  for 

ANHALT. 

You  wifh  to  fay  fomething  to  me  in  your  clofet, 
my  Lord  ? 

BARON. 

What  the  devil  is  all  this  converfation  ?  You 
will  not  let  one  another  fpeak — I  don't  underftand 
either  of  you. 

AMELIA. 

Dear  father,  have  you  not  promifed  you  will 
not  thwart  my  affections  when  I  marry,  but  fuffer 
me  to  follow  their  dictates. 

BARON. 
Certainly. 

AMELIA. 

.  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Anhalt  ? 
ANHALT. 

I  beg  pardon — I  have  a  perfon  who  is  waiting 
for  me — I  am  obliged  to  retire.  [Exit  in  confuficn. 

BARON  [calls  after  him']. 

I  fhall  expect  you  in  my.  clofet.  I  am  going 
there  immediately.  [Retiring  towards  the  oppofite 
dcor.] 

AMELIA. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  flop  a  few  minutes  longer  :  I 
have  fomething  of  great  importance  to  fay  to  you. 

BARON. 

Something   of  importance  !    to   plead    for   the 

young  man,  I  fuppofe  !  But  that's  a  fubject  J  mufl 

not  liften  to.  [Exit. 

H  AMELIA. 
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AMELIA. 

I  wifli  to  plead  for  two  young  men  —  For 
one,  that  he  may  be  let  out  of  prifon :  for  the 
other,  that  he  may  be  made  a  prifoner  for  life. 
\_Looks  out.']  The  tower  is  Hill  locked.  How  dif- 
mal  it  muft  be  to  be  fhut  up  in  fuch  a  place  j  and 
perhaps — [Ca/ls~\  Butler  !  Butler  1  Come  this  way. 
I  wifh  to  fpeak  to  you.  This  young  foldier  has 
rifked  his  life  for  his  mother,  and  that  accounts  for 
the  intereft  I  take  in  his  misfortunes. 

Enter  the  BUTLER. 

Pray,  have  you  carried  any  thing  to  the  prifoner 
to  eat  ? 

BUTLER. 
Yes. 

AMELIA. 
What  was  it  ? 

BUTLER. 

Some  fine  black  bread ;  and  water  as  clear  as 
cryftal, 

AMELIA. 

Are  you  not  afhamed  !  Even  my  father  pities 
him.  Go  direclly  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  defire 
the  cook  to  give  you  fomething  good  and  com.- 
fortable ;  and  then  go  into  the  cellar  for  a  bottle  of 
wine, 

BUTLER. 

Good  and  comfortable  indeed  ! 

AMELIA- 
And  carry  both  to  the  tower. 

BUTLER. 

I  am  willing  at  any  time,  dear  Lady,  to  obey 
your  orders ;  but,  on  this  occafion,  the  prifoner's 
food  muft  remain  bread  and  water—  It  is  the  Ba- 
ron's particular  command , 

AME- 
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AMELIA. 

Ah  !  My  father  was  in  the  height  of  paffion 
when  he  gave  it. 

BUTLER. 

Whatfoever  his  paffion  might  be,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  true  and  honeft  dependent  to  obey  his  Lord's 
mandates.  I  will  not  fuffer  a  fervant  in  this  houfe, 
nor  will  I,  myfelf,  give  the  young  man  any  thing 
except  bread  and  water  —  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  —  I'll  read  my  verfes  to  him. 

AMELIA. 

Give  me  the  key  of  the  cellar  —  I'll  go  my- 
felf. 

BUTLER    [gives  the  key}. 

And  there's  my  verfes  —  [taking  them  from  hi? 
Docket}  Carry  them  with  you,  they  may  comfort  him 
as  much  as.  the  wine.  [She  throws  them  down. 

Exit  Amelia, 
BUTLER  [in  amazement  ]  . 

Not  take  them  !  Refufc  to  take  them  —  {be  lifts 
them  from  the  floor  zvith  the  utmoft 


"  I  muft  have  made  an  elegy, 

And  not  this  fine  narration."  {Exit. 


II  2  ACT 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     A  Prifon  in  one  of  the  Towers  of  the 
Cajtle. 

FREDERICK  [a/one]. 

FREDERICK. 

jH-OW  a  few  moments  deftroy  the  happinefs 
of  man !  "When  I,  this  morning,  fet  out  from 
my  inn,  and  law  the  fun  rife,  I  fung  with  joy. — 
Flattered  with  the  hope  of  feeing  my  mother,  I 
formed  a  fcheme  how  I  would  with  joy  furprize 
her.  But,  farewell  all  pleafant  profpecls — I  re- 
turn to  my  native  country,  and  the  firft  object  I 
behold,  is  my  dying  parent  ;  my  firft  lodging,  a 
prifon  ;  and  my  next  walk  will  perhaps  be — oh, 
merciful  providence  !  have  I  deferved  all  this  ? 
Enter  Amelia  with  a  fmall  bajket  covered  with  a 
napkin. — She  fpeaks  tofome  one  without. 
AMELIA. 

Wait  there,  Francis,  I  fhall  foon  be  back. 

FREDERICK   [hearing  the  door  open,   and  turning 

round], 
Who's  there  ? 

AMELIA. 

Youmuft  be  both  hungry  and  thirfty,  I  fear. 

FREDERICK. 
Oh,  no !  neither. 

AMELIA. 

Here  is  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  fomething  to  eat, 
[Places   the  bajket  on   the  table].     I   have   often 

heard 
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heard  my  father  fay,  that  wine  is  quite  a  cor- 
dial to  the  heart. 

FREDERICK. 

A  thoufand  thanks,  dear  ftranger.  Ah  !  could 
I  prevail  on  you  to  have  it  font  to  my  mother, 
who  is  upon  her  death-bed,  under  the  roof  of  an 
honeft  peafant,  called  Hubert !  Take  it  hence, 
my  kind  benefa&refs,  and  fave  my  mother. 
AMELIA. 

But  firft  afifure  me  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
murder  my  father. 

FREDERICK. 

Your  father  !  heaven  forbid. — I  meant  but  to 
preferve  her  life,   who  gave  me  mine. — Murder 
your  father  !     No,  no — I  hope  not. 
AMELIA. 

And  I  thought  not — Or,  if  you  had  murdered 
any  one,  you  had  better  have  killed  the  Count j 
nobody  would  have  miffed  him. 

FREDERICK. 

Who,  may  I  enquire,  were  thofe  gentlemen, 
whom  I  hoped  to  frighten  into  charity  ? 

AMELIA. 

Ay,  if  you  only  intended  to  frighten  them,  the 
Count  was  the  very  perfon  for  your  purpofe. 
But  you  caught  hold  of  the  other  gentleman. — 
And  could  you  hope  to  intimidate  Earon  Wil- 
denhaim  ? 

FREDERICK. 
Earon  Wildenhaim  ! — Almighty  powers  I 

AMELIA^ 
What's  the  matter? 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 

The  man  to  whofe  breaft  I  held  my  fword— 
[trembling]. 

AMELIA. 

Was  Baron  Wildenhaim — the  owner  of  this 
eflate — my  father  ! 

FREDERICK  [with  the  great  eft  emotion]. 

My  father ! 

AMELIA. 

Good  heaven,  how  he  looks  !  I  am  afraid  he's 
mad.     Here !     Francis,  Francis.      [Exit,  calling. 
FREDERICK  \all agitation]. 

My  father  !  Eternal  judge  !  thou  do'ft  not 
flumber  !  The  man,  againft  whom  I  drew  my 
fword  this  day  was  my  father  !  One  moment 
longer,  and  provoked,  I  might  have  been  the 
murderer  of  my  father  !  my  hair  Hands  on  end  ! 
my  eyes  are  clouded  !  I  cannot  fee  any  thing  be- 
fore me.  [Sinks  down  on  a  chair].  If  Providence 
had  ordained  that  I  fliould  give  the  fatal  blow, 
who,  would  have  been  inoft  in  fault? — I  dare 

not  pronounce after  apawfe]  That  benevolent 

young  female  who  left  me Juit  now,  is,  then,  my 
lifter — and  I  fuppofe  that  fop,  who  accompanied 
my  father 

Enter  Mr.  A  N  H  A  L  T  . 

Welcome,  Sir  !  By  your  drefs  you  are  of  the 
church,  and  consequently  a  melTenger  of  com- 
fort. You  arc  moft  welcome,  Sir. 

ANHALT. 

I  with  to  bring  comfort  and  avoid  upbraidings ; 
for  your  own  confcience  will  reproach  you  more 
than  the  voice  of  a  preacher.  From  the  fcnfibi- 
lity  of  your  countenance,  together  with  a  lan- 
guage, and  ad Jrefs  fuperior  to  the  vulgar,  It  ap- 
pears, 
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pears,  young  man,  you  have  had  an  education, 
which  mould  have  preferved  you  from  a  ftate  like 
this. 

FREDERICK. 

My  education  I  owe  to  my  mother.  Filial 
love,  in  return,  has  plunged  me  into  the  fiate 
you  fee.  A  civil  magiftrate  will  condemn  ac- 
cording to  the  law — A  prieft,  in  judgment,  is 
not  to  confider  the  aft  itfelf,  but  the  impulfe 
which  led  to  the  aft. 

AN  HALT. 

I  mall  judge  with  all  the  lenity  my  religion 
dictates  :  and  you  are  the  prifoner  of  a  nobleman, 
who  compaffionates  you  for  the  affection  which 
you  bear  towards  your  mother  ;  for  he  has  fent 
to  the  village  where  you  directed  him,  and  has 
found  the  account  you  gave  relating  to  her  true. 
——With  this  impreflion  in  your  favour,  it  is  my 
advice,  that  you  endeavour  to  fee  and  fupplicate 
the  Baron  for  your  releafe  from  prifon,  and  all 
the  peril  of  his  juftice. 

FREDERICK  [  ft  art  ing* . 

I — I  fee  the  Baron  !  I ! — 1  fupplicate  for  my  de- 
liverance.-—Will  you  favour  me  with  his  name  ? 

— Is  it  not  Baron 

ANHALT. 
Baron  Wildenhaim. 

FREDERICK. 

Earon  Wildenhaim  !  He  lived  formerly  in 
Alface. 

ANHALT. 

The  fame. — About  a  year  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  left  Alface  ;  and  arrived  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  take  porTellion  of  this  his  paternal 
eftate, 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK. 

So  !  bis  wife  is  dead ; — and  that  generous 
young  lady  who  came  to  my  prifon  juft  now  is 
his  daughter  ? 

ANHALT. 
Mifs  Wildenhaim,  his  daughter. 

FREDERICK. 

And  that  young  gentleman,  I  faw  with  him 
this  morning,  is  his  ion  ? 

ANHALT. 
He  has  no  fon. 

FREDERICK  \haftily\. 

Oh,  yes,  he  has — \recollefting  himfelf] — I  mean 
him  that  was  out  mooting  to-day. 

ANHALT. 
He  is  not  his  fon. 

FREDERICK  {to himfelf}. 
Thank  Heaven  ! 

ANHALT. 
He  is  only  a  vifitor. 

FREDERICK. 

I  thank  you  for  this  information  ;  and  if  you 
\viiJ  undertake  to  procure  me  a  private  interview 

with  Baron  Wildenhaim 

ANHALT. 

Why  private?  However,  I  will  venture  to 
take  you  for  a  mort  time  from  this  place,  and  in- 
troduce you  ;  depending  on  your  innocence,  or 
your  repentance — on  his  conviction  in-  your  fa- 
vour, or  his  mercy  towards  your  guilt.  Follow 
me.  [Exif. 

FREDERICK  [following]. 

I  have  beheld  an  affectionate  parent  in  deep 
adverfity. — Why  fliould  I  tremble  thus? — Why 

doubt 
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doubt  my  fortitude,  in  the  prefence  of  an  unna- 
tural parent  in  profperity  ?  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  the  Caftle. 
Enter  BARON  WILDENHAIM  and  AMELIA. 

BARON. 

I  hope  you  judge  more  favourably  of  Count 
CarTel's  underftanding  fince  the  private  inter- 
view you  have  had  with  him.  Confefs  to  me 
the  exaft  effect  of  the  long  conference  between 
you. 

AMELIA. 
To  make  me  hate  him. 

BARON. 
What  has  he  done  ? 

AMELIA. 

Oh  !  told  me  of  fuch  barbarous  deeds  he  has 
committed. 

BARON. 
What  deeds  ? 

AMELIA. 

Made  vows  of  love  to  fo  many  women,  that, 
on  his  marriage  with  me,  a  hundred  female 
hearts  will  at  leaft  be  broken. 

BARON. 
Plha  !  do  you  believe  him  ? 

AMELIA, 

Suppofe  I  do  not ;  is  it  to  his  honour  that  I 
believe  he  tells  a  falfehood  ? 

BARON. 
He  is  miftaken  merely. 

AMELIA. 

Indeed,  my  Lord,  in  one  refpeft  I  am  Cure  he 
I  fpeaks 
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{peaks  truth.     For  our  old  Butler  told  my  wait* 
ing-maid  of  a  poor  young  creature  who  has  been 
deceived,  undone  ;  and  flie,  and  her  whole  fami- 
ly, involved  in  fhame  and  forrow  by  his  perfidy, 
BARON. 

Are  you  fure  the  Butler  faid  this? 
AMELIA. 

See  him,  and  afk  him.  He  knows  the  whole 
ftory,  indeed  he  does;  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons,  and  every  circumftance. 

BARON. 
Defire  he  may  be  fent  to  me. 

AMELIA  [goes  to  the  door  and  calls]. 
Order  old  Verdun  to  come  to  the  Baron  di- 
reaiy. 

BARON. 

J  know  tale-bearers  are  apt  to  be  erroneous. 
I'll  hear  from  himfelf,  the  account  you  fpeak  of. 

AMELIA. 
I  believe  it  is  in  verfe. 

BARON. 
[angry]-  In  verfe  ! 

AMELIA. 
But,  then,  indeed  it's  true. 

Enter  BUTLER. 

AMELIA. 
Verdun,  pray  have  not  you  fome  true  poetry? 

BUTLER. 

All  my  poetry  is  true — and  fo  far,  better  than 
fome  people's  profe. 

BARON. 

But  I  want  profe  on  this  occasion,  and  com- 
mand ;  ju  to  give  me  nothing  elfe.  [Butler  bows.] 
Have  you  heard  of  an  engagement  which  Count 

Caffel 
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Caffel  is  under  to  any  other   woman  than  my 
daughter  ? 

BUTLER. 
I  am  to  tell  your  honour  in  profo? 

BARON. 

Certainly.  [Butler  appears  uneafy  and  loath  to 
fpeak.']  Amelia,  he  does  not  like  to  divulge 
what  he  knows  in  prefence  of  a  third  perfon— 
leave  the  room.  [Exit  Amelia, 

BUTLER. 

No,  no— that  did  not  caufe  my  reluctance  to 
fpeak. 

BARON. 
What  then? 

BUTLER. 

Your  not  allowing  me  to  fpeak  in  verfe — -for 
here  is  the  poetic  poem.  [Holding  up  a  paper.'] 

BARON. 

How  dare  you  prefume  to  contend  with  my 
will  ?  Tell  in  plain  language  all  you  know  on 
the  fubjeft  I  have  named. 

BUTLER. 

Well  then,  my  Lord,  if  you  muft  have  the  ac- 
count in  quiet  profe,  thus  it  was  — Phosbus, 
one  morning,  rofe  in  the  Eaft,  and  having  hand- 
ed in  the  Iong-expe6ted  day,  he  called  up  his 
brother  Hymen  — • — 

BARON. 
Have  done  with  your  rhapfody. 

BUTLER. 
Ay ;  I  knew  you'd  like  it  bed  in  verfe— 

There  lived  a  lady  in  this  land, 

Whofe  charms  the  heart  made  tingle  ; 

At  church  (he  had  not  given  her  hand, 
And  therefore  ftill  was  fingle. 

I  2  BA- 
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BARON. 
Keep  to  profe. 

BUTLER. 

I  will,  my  Lord ;  but  I  have  repeated  it  fo  of- 
ten in  verfe,  I  fcarce  know  how.  —  Count  Caf- 
fel,  influenced  by  the  defigns  of  Cupid  in  his 
very  worft  humour, 

"  Count  Cartel  wooed  this  maid  fo  rare, 

And  in  her  eye  found  grace ; 
And  if  his  purpofe  was  not  fair,'1 

BARON. 
No  verfe. 

BUTLER. 

"  It  probably  was  bafe." 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord ;  but  the  verfe 
will  intrude  in  fpite  of  my  efforts  to  forget  it. 
'Tis  as  difficult  for  me  at  times  to  forget,  as  'tis 
for  other  men  at  times  to  remember.  But  in 
-plain  truth,  my  Lord,  the  Count  was  treache- 
rous, cruel,  forfworn. 

BARON. 
I  am  aftonifhed ! 

BUTLER. 

And  would  be  more  fo  if  you  would  Men  to 
the  whole  poem.  [Mo/l  earnejlly.']  Pray,  my 
Lord,  liften  to  it. 

BARON. 

You  know  the  family  ?     All  the  parties? 

BUTLER. 

I  will  bring  the  father  of  the  damfel  to  prove 
the  veracity  of  my  mufe.  His  name  is  Baden — 
poor  old  man! 

"  The 
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«  The  fire  confents  to  blefs  the  pair, 

And  names  the  nuptial  day, 
When,  lo  !  the  bridegroom  was  not  there, 

Becaufe  he  was  away." 

BARON. 

But  tell  me — Had  the  father  his  daughter's  in- 
nocence to  deplore  ? 

BUTLER. 

Ah !  my  Lord,  ah  !  and  you  muft  hear  that 
part  in  rhyme.  Lofs  of  innocence  never  founds 
well  except  in  verfe. 

"  For  ah !  the  very  night  before, 

No  prudent  guard  upon  her, 
The  Count  he  gave  her  oaths  a  fcore, 

And  took  in  change  her  honour. 

MORAL. 
Then  you,  who  now  lead  fingle  lives, 

From  this  fad  tale  beware  ; 
And  do  not  aft  as  you  were  wives, 

Before  you  really  are." 

Enter  COUNT  CASSEL. 

BARON  [to  the  Butler]. 
Leave  the  room  inftantly. 
COUNT. 

Yes,  good  Mr.  family  poet,  leave  the  room, 
and  take  your  doggerels  with  you. 

BUTLER. 

Don't  affront  my  poem,  your  honour  j  for  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  the  plot. 

"  The  Count  he  gave  her  oaths  a  fcore 
And  took  in  change  her  honour." 

[Exit  Butler. 
BARON. 
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BARON. 

Count,  you  fee  me  agitated. 

COUNT. 
What  can  be  the  caufe  ? 

BARON. 

I'll  not  keep  you  in  doubt  a  moment.  You 
are  accufed,  young  man,  of  being  engaged  to 
another  woman  while  you  offer  marriage  to 
my  child. 

COUNT. 
To  only  one  other  woman  ? 

BARON. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

COUNT* 

My-  meaning  is,  that  when  a  man  is  young 
and  rich,  has  travelled,  and  is  no  perfonal  ob- 
ject of  disapprobation,  to  have  made  vows  but 
to  one  woman,  is  an  abfolute  flight  upon  the 
reft  of  the  fex. 

BARON. 

Without  evafion,  Sir,  do  you  know  the  name 
of  Baden?  Was  there  ever  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage made  by  you  to  his  daughter  ?  Anfwer 
me  plainly  :  or  muft  I  take  a  journey  to  inquire 
of  the  father  ? 

COUNT. 

No — he  can  tell  you  no  more  than,  I  dare  fay, 
you  already  know ;  and  which  I  mall  not  con- 
tradict 

BARON. 

Amazing  infenfibility  !  And  can  you  hold 
your  head  ere6t  while  you  acknowledge  per- 
fidy ? 

COUNT. 

My  dear  baron, — if  every  man,  who  deferves 

to 
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to  have  a  charge  fuch  as  this  brought  agalnft 
him,  was  not  permitted  to  look  up — it  is  a 
doubt  whom  we  might  not  meet  crawling  on 
ail  fours,  [fie  accidentally  taps  the  Baron's  J/ioulder.~] 

PA  RON  [  ft  arts  —  recollefts  him f elf — then    in  a 

faultering  voice], 
Yet- — neverthelefs — the  a£t  is  fo  atrocious — 

COUNT. 
But  nothing  new. 

BARON  [faintly]. 
Yes — I  hope — I  hope  it  is  new. 

COUNT. 

What,  did  you  never  meet  with-  fuch  a  thing 
before  ? 

BARON  [agitated]. 

If  I  have  —  I  pronounced  the  man  who  fo 
offended — a  villain^ 

COUNT. 

You  are  Angularly  fcrupulous.     I  queftion  if 
the  man  thought  himfelf  fo. 

BARON. 
Yes  he  did. 

COUNT. 
How  do  you  know  ? 

BARON    \hefit ating\. 
I  have  heard  him  fay  fo. 

COUNT. 
But  he  ate,  drank,  and  flept,  I  fuppofe? 


BARON  [confufed].  • 
Perhaps  he  did. 


COUNT. 
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COUNT. 

And  was  merry  with  his  friends ;  and  ,  his 
friends  as  fond  of  him  as  ever  ? 

BARON. 

Perhaps  \conf ttfe<f\  —  perhaps  they  were. 

COUNT. 

And  perhaps  he  now  and  then  took  upon 
him  to  ledure  young  men  for  their  gallantries  ? 

BARON. 
Perhaps  he  did. 

COUNT. 

Why,  then,  after  all,  Baron,  your  villain  is  a 
mighty  good,  prudent,  honeft  fellow ;  and  I 
have  no  obje£tion  to  your  giving  me  that  name.. 

BARON. 

But  do  you  not  think  of  fome  atonement  to 
the  unfortunate  gii ,  ? 

COUNT. 
Did  your  villain  atone  ? 

BARON. 

No :  when  his  reafon  was  matured,  he  wifhed 
to  make  fome  recompenfe  ;  but  his  endeavours 
were  too  late. 

COUNT. 

I  will  follow  his  example,  and  wait  till  my 
reafon  is  matured,  before  I  think  myfelf  com- 
petent to  determine  what  t©  do. 

BARON. 

And  'till  that  time  I  defer  your  marriage  with 
my  daughter. 

COUNT. 

Would  you  delay  her  happinefs  fo  long  ? 
Why,  my  dear  Baron,  confidering  the  fafhion- 

ablc 
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able  life  I  lead,  it  may  be  thefe  ten  years  before 
ifty  judgment  arrives  to  its  necefiary  ftandard. 

BARON. 

I  have  the  head-ach,  Count  —  ;  Thefe  tiding? 
have  difcompofed,  difordered  me  —  I  beg  your 
abfence  for  a  few  minutes. 
COUNT* 

I  obey  —  And  let  me  aflure  you,  my  Lord,  that, 
although,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  your 
honour,  you  have  ever  through  life  fhaddered 
at  feduttion  ;  yet,  there  are  conftitutions,  and 
there  are  circumftances,  in  Which  it  can  be  pal- 
liated. 

BARON. 

Never,  \yiolently.~] 


Not  in  a  grave,  ferious,  refle£ting  man  fuch 
as  you,  1  grant.  But  in  a  gay,  lively,  incon- 
lideratc,  flimfy,  frivolous  coxcomb,  fuch  as  my- 
fclf,  it  is  excufable  :  for  me  to  keep  my  word 
to  a  woman,  would  be  deceit  :  'tis  not  expe£t- 
ed  of  me.  It  is  in  my  character  to  break  oaths 
in  love  ;  as  it  is  in  your  nature,  my  Lord,  never 
to  have  fpoken  any  thing  but  wifdom  and 
truth.  [Exit. 

BARON. 

Could  I  have  thought  a  creature  fo  infig- 
nificant  as  that,  had  power  to  excite  fenfations 
fuch  as  I  feel  at  prefent  !  I  am,  indeed,  worfe 
than  he  is,  as  much  as  the  crimes  of  a  man 
exceed  thofe  of  an  idiot. 

Enter  AMELIA. 

AMELIA. 

I  heard  the  Count  leave  you,  my  Lord,  and  fo 
I  am  come  to  enquire  -- 

K  BARON. 
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BARON     [fitting    flown,   and    trying    to    compofe 

himfelf}. 

You  are  not  to  marry  count  Cartel  —  And 
n»w,  mention  his  name  to  me  no  more. 

AMELIA. 

I  won't  —  indeed  I  won't  —  for  I  hate  his 
name. —  But  thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  this 
good  news  [draws  a  chair ,  and  fits  on  the  oppojite 
fide  of  the  table-  on  which  he  learn. —  After  a  panfe] 
And  who  am  I  to  marry  ? 

BARON  [his  head  on  his  hand']. 
I  can't  tell. 

[Amelia  appears  to  have  fomething  on  her  mind 
which  JJie  wiflies  to  difdofe]* 

AMELIA. 

I  never  liked  the  Count. 
BARON. 
No  more  did  I. 

AMELIA  [after  a  paitfs] . 
I  think  love  comes  juft  as  it  pleafesj  without 
being  afked. 

BARON. 
It  does  fo.  [in  deep  thought}. 

AMELIA  [after  another  pfiufe]  • 
And  there  are  inftances  where,  perhaps,  the 
obje6t  of  love  makes  the  paffion  meritorious. 

BARON. 
To  be  fure  there  are. 

AMELIA. 

For  example  3  my  afleftion  for  Mr.  Anhalt  as 
my  tutor. 

BARON. 
Right. 

A  ME- 
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AMELIA  [after  another  paiife] . 
1  fhould  like  to  marry.  [Jfgking.~] 

BARON. 

So  you  (hall.  \a  paufe\  It  is  proper  for  every 
body  to  marry. 

AMELIA. 
Why,  then,  does  not  Mr.  Anhalt  marry  ? 

BARON. 
You  muft  alk  him  that  qucftion  yourfelf. 

AMELIA. 
I  have. 

BAROI*. 
And  what  did  he  fay  ? 

AMELIA. 

Will  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  what  he 
faid? 

BARON. 
Certainly. 

AMELIA. 

And  what  I  faid  to  him  ? 
BARON. 
Certainly. 

AMELIA. 

And  won't  you  be  angry  ? 
BARON. 
Undoubtedly  not. 

AMELIA. 

Why,  then — you  know  you  commanded  me 
never  to  difguife  or  conceal  the  truth. 

BARON. 
I  did  fo. 

AMELIA. 

Why,  then  he  faid 

BARON. 
What  did  he  fay  ? 

K  2  A  ME- 
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AMELIA. 

He  faid — he  would  not  marry  me  without  your 
confent  for  the  world. 

BARON  \Jlartingfrom  his  chair']. 
And  pray,  how  came  this  the  fubjeft  of  your 
conversation  ? 

AMELIA  \rifng], 
I  brought  it  up. 

BARON. 
And  what  did  you  fay  ? 

AMELIA. 

I  faid  that  birth  and  fortune  were  fuch  old- 
fafliioned  things  to  me,  I  cared  nothing  about 
either:  and  that  I  v.»d  once  heard  my  father 
declare,  he  mould  confult  my  happinefs  in  mar- 
rying me,  beyond  any  other  conlideration. 

BARON. 

I  will  once  more  repeat  to  you  my  fcntimcnts. 
Jt  is  the  cuftom  in  this  country  for  the  children 
of  nobility  to  marry  only  with  their  equals  ;  but 
as  my  daughter's  content  is  more  dear  to  me 
than  an  ancient  Cuftom,  I  would  bellow  you  on 
the  firft  man  I  thought  calculated  to  make  you 
happy :  by  ihis  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  I 
ihould  not  be  feverely  nice  in  the  character  of 
the  man  tc  who, a  I  gave  you ;  and  Mr.  Anhalt, 
from  his  obligations  to  me,  and  his  high  fenie 
of  honour,  thinks  too  nobly — 

AMELIA. 

Would  it  not  be  noble  to  make  the  daughter 
pf  his  benefactor  happy  ? 

BARON. 

But  when  that  daughter  is  a  child,  and  thinks 
like  a  child— 
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AMELIA. 

No,  indeed,  papa,  I  begin  to  think  very  like 
a  woman.  Alk  him  if  I  don't. 

BARON. 

Afk  him  !  You  feel  gratitude  for  the  inftruc- 
tions  you  have  received  from  him,  and  you  fancy 
it  love. 

AMELIA. 

Are  there  two  gratitudes  ? 
BARON. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

AMELIA. 

Becaufe  I  feel  gratitude  to  you ;  but  that  Is 
very  unlike  the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  him, 

BARON. 
Indeed  I 

AMELIA. 

Yes ;  and  then  he  feels  another  gratitude  to- 
wards me.  What's  that  ? 

BARON. 
Has  he  told  you  fo  ? 

AMELIA. 
Yes. 

BARON. 
That  was  not  right  of  him. 

AMELIA. 

Oh !  if  you  did  but  know  how  I  furprized 
him ! 

BARON. 
Surprized  him  J 

AMELIA. 

He  came  to  me  by  your  command,  to  examine 
my  heart  refpeaing  Count  Caflel.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  never  marry  the  Count. 

BARON. 
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BARON. 

But  him  ? 

AMELIA. 
Yes,  him. 

BARON. 

Very  fine  indeed !  And  what  was  his  an- 
fwer  ? 

AMELIA. 

He  talked  of  my  rank  in  life  ,  of  my  aunts 
and  coufins  ;  of  my  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father ;  of  his  duty  to  you  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  me  to  think  no  more  of  him. 

BARON. 
He  a&ed  honeftly. 

AMELIA. 
But  not  politely. 

BARON. 
No  matter. 

AMELIA, 

Dear  father  !  I  mall  never  be  able  to  love  an- 
other—  Never  be  happy  with  any  one  elfe, 
[  Throwing  keffe/f  on  her  knees']. 

BARON. 
Rife,  I  command  you. 

[As fie  rifes,  enter  ANHALT]. 

ANHALT. 

My  Lord,  forgive  me  I  I  have  ventured,  on  the 
privilege  of  my  office,  as  a  minifter  of  holy  cha- 
rity, to  bring  the  poor  foldier,  whom  your  juftice 
has  arrefted,  into  thd  adjoining  room ;  and  I 
prefume  to  entreat  you  will  admit  him  to  your 
prefence,  and  hear  his  apology,  or  his  fupplica- 
tion. 

BARON. 

Anhalt,  you  have  done  wrong,     I  pity  the 

unhappy 
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unhappy  boy ;  but  you  know  I  cannot,  muft 
not  forgive  him. 

ANHALT. 

I  befeech  you  then,  my  Lord,  to  tell  him  fo 
yourfelf.  From  your  lips  he  may  receive  his 
doom  with  refignation. 

AMELIA. 

Oh  father!  See  him  and  take  pity  on  him 5 
his  forrows  have  made  him  frantic. 

BARON. 

Leave  the  room,  Amelia,  [on  her  attempting  to 
[peak,  he  raifes  his  voice.]  Inilantly. — [Exit  Amelia. 

ANHALT. 

He  afked  a  private  audience  :  perhaps  he  has 
fome  confeiTion  to  make  that  may  relieve  his 
mind,  and  may  be  requifite  for  you  to  hear. 

BARON. 

Well,  bring  him  in,  and  do  you  wait  in  the 
adjoining  room,  till  our  conference  is  over.  I 
muft  then,  Sir,  have  a  conference  with  you. 

ANHALT. 

I  fhall  obey  your  commands.  [He  goes  to  tJie 
door>  and  re-enters  with  Frederick.  Anhalt  then  re- 
tires  at  the  fame  door.~\ 

BARON  [haughtily  to  Frederick]. 
I  know,  young  man,  you  plead  your  mother's 
wants  in  excufe  for  an  act  of  defperation  :   but 
powerful  as  this  plea  might  be  in  palliation  of  a 
fault,  it  cannot  extenuate  a  crime  like  yours. 

FREDERICK. 

I  have  a  plea  for  my  conduct  even  more  pow- 
erful than  a  mother's  wants. 
BARON. 
What's  that  ? 

FRE- 
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FREDERICK, 
My  father's  cruelty. 

BARON. 

You  have  a  father  then  ? 

FREDERICK. 

I  have,  and  a  rich  one — Nay,  one  that's  re- 
puted virtuous,  and  honourable.  A  great  man, 
poflefling  eftates  and  patronage  in  abundance  -y 
much  efteemed  at  court,  and  beloved  by  his 
tenants  j  kind,  benevolent,  honeft,  generous— 

BARON. 

And  with  all  thofe  great  qualities,  abandons 
you? 

FREDERICK. 
He  does,  with  all  the  qualities  I  mention. 

BARON. 

Your  father  may  do  right  ;  a  diffipated,  de- 
fperate  youth,  whom  kindnefs  cannot  draw  from 
vicious  habits,  feverity  may. 

FREDERICK. 

You  are  miftaken — My  father  does  not  dif- 
card  me  for  my  vices — He  does  not  know  me— 
has  never  feen  me  —He  abandoned  me,  even 
before  I  was  born. 

BARON. 
What  do  you  fay  ? 

FREDERICK. 

The  tears  of  my  mother  are  all  that  I  inherit 
from  my  father.  Never  has  he  protected  or  fup- 
ported  me — never  protected  her. 

BARON. 
Why  don't  you  apply  to  his  relations  ? 

FREDERICK. 

They  difown  me,  too — I  am,  they  fay,  related 

to 
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to  no  one — All  the  world  difclaim  me,  except 
my  mother — and  there  again,  I  have  to  thank 
my  father.  * 

BARON. 

How  fo  ? 

FREDERICK, 

Becaufe  I  am  an  illegitimate  fon  • — My  fe- 
duced  mother  has  brought  me  up  in  patient  mi- 
fery.  Induftry  enabled  her  to  give  me  an  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  days  of  my  youth  commenced  with 
hardfhip,  forrow,  and  danger. — My  companions 
lived  happy  around  me,  and  had  a  pleafing  pro- 
fpect  in  their  view,  while  bread  and  water  only 
\vere  my  food,  and  no  hopes  joined  to  fweeten 
it.  But  my  father  felt  not  that ! 

BARON  [to  himfe/f}. 

He  touches  my  heart. 

FREDERICK. 

After  five  years'  abfence  from  my  mother,  I 
returned  this  very  day,  and  found  her  dying  in 
the  ftreets  for  want — Not  even  a  hut  to  flicker 
her,  or  a  pallet  of  flraw — But  my  father,  he  feels 
not  that!  He  lives  in  a  palace,  fleeps  on  the 
fofteft  down,  enjoys  all  the  luxuries  of  the  great ; 
and  when  he  dies,  a  funeral  fermon  will  praife 
his  great  benevolence,  his  Chriftian  charities. 

BARON  [greatly  agitated], 
What  is  your  father's  name  ? 
FREDERICK. 

• — He  took  advantage  of  an  innocent  young  wo- 
man,  gained  her  atfe&ion  by  flattery  and  falfe 
promifes  ;  gave  life  to  an  unfortunate  being,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  murdering  his  father. 

L  BA- 
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BARON  \JIiudd erin?\. 
Who  is  he? 

FREDERICK. 
Paron  Wildenhaim. 

{The  Baron  V  emotion  expreffes  thefenfe  of  amazes 
menty  guilt,  Jhame,  and  horror.. ] 

FREDERICK. 

In  this  houfe  did  you  rob  my  mother  of  her 
honour;  and  in  this  houfe  J  am  a  facrifiee  for 
the  crime.  I  am  your  prifoner— I  will  not  be 
free — I  am  a  robber — I  give  myfelf  up. — You 
Jliall  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  ji; free— You. 
{hall  accompany  me  to  the  fpot  of  public  exe- 
cution. You  ihall  hear  in  vain  the  chaplain's 
confolation  and  injunctions  You  ihail  find  how 
I,  in  defpair,  will,  to  the  !aft  moment,  call  for 
retribution  on  my  father. 

BARON. 
Stop  !  Be  pacified — 

FREDERICK. 

- — And  when  you  turn  your  head  from  my  ex- 
tended corfe,  Vou  will  behold  my  weeping  mo- 
ther—Need I  paint  how  her  eyes  will  greet 
you  ? 

BARON. 
Defift— barbarian,  fayage,  flop  ! 

E,nter  Anhalt  alarmed. 

Ax  HALT. 

What  do  I  hear  ?  \Vhat  is  this?  Young  man, 
I  hope  you  have  not  made  a  fecond  attempt. 

FREDERICK. 

Yes  ;  I  have  done  what  it  was  your  place  to 
do.  I  have  made  a  {inner  tremble,  [points  to 
tJie  Baron,  and  exit.'} 

AN- 
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ANHALT. 
What  can  this  mean  ?— I  do  not  comprehend— 

BARON. 

He  is  my  fon  !  —  Me  is  my  fon  ! — Go,  An- 
lt,  —  advife  me  —  help  me  —  Go  to  the  poor 
,  his  mother — He  can  mow  you  the 
— make  haftc — fpeed  to  proteft  her 

ANHALT. 

But  what  am  I  to 

BAT^ON. 

Go.— Your  heart  will  tell  you  how  to  aft. 
[Exit  Anhalt.]  [Baron  diftraRedly.'}  Who  am 
I  ?  What  am  I  ?  Mad  —  raving  — no  — I  have 
a  fon— *-A  fon  !  The  braveft — 1  will— *•!  mult— 
oh  !  [with  tendernsfs.~\  Why  have  I  not  embraced 
him  yet?  [increafmg  his  voice.]  why  not  prefled 
him  to  my  heart  ?  Ah !  fee — [looking  after  him~\ 
— He  tiles  from  the  caftie — Who's  there  ?  Where 
are  my  attendants?  [_Enter  two Jerv ants].  Follow 
him — bring  the  prifoner  back. — But  obferve  my 
command — treat  him  with  refpect — treat  him  as 
my  fon — and  your  mafter.  [Exit. 


L  a  ACT 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Infide  of  the  Cottage  (as  m  Aft  II.) 
AGATHA,  COTTAGER,  and  his  WIFE  difcovered, 

AGATHA. 

JrR  AY  look  and  fee  if  he  is  coming. 

COTTAGER. 

It  is  of  no  ufe.  I  have  been  in  the  road ;  have 
looked  up  and  down ;  but  neither  fee  nor  hear 
any  thing  of  him. 

WIFE. 
Have  a  little  patience. 

AGATHA. 

I  wifli  you  would  ftep  out  once  more — I  think 
he  cannot  be  far  off. 

COTTAGER, 
I  will ;  I  will  go.  [Exit. 

WIFE. 

If  your  fon  knew  what  heaven  had  fent  you. 
he  would  be  here  very  foon. 
AGATHA. 

I  feel  fo  anxious 

WIFE. 

But  why  ?  I  fhould  think  a  purfe  of  gold,  fuch 
as  you  have  received,  would  make  any  body 
eafy. 

AGA- 
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AGATHA. 

Where  can  he  be  fo  long  ?  He  has  been  gone 
four  hours.  Some  ill  muft  have  befallen  him. 

WIFE. 

It  is  ftill  broad  day-light — don't  think  of  any 
danger. — This  evening  we  muft  all  be  merry.  I'll 
prepare  the  fupper.  What  a  good  gentleman  our 
Baron  muft  be  !  I  am  forry  I  ever  fpoke  a  word 
againft  him. 

A6ATHA. 

How  did  he  know  I  was  here  ? 

WIFE. 

Heaven   only   can   tell.      The    fervant    that 
brought  the  money  was  very  fecret. 
AGATHA  [fo  her f elf  . 

I  am  aftonifhed  !  I  wonder  !  Oh  !  furely  he 
has  been  informed — Why  elfe  fhould  he  have 
fent  fo  much  money  ? 

Re-enter  Cottager. 

AGATHA. 
Well ! — not  yet ! 

COTTAGER. 

I  might  look  till  I  am  blind  for  him— but  I  faw 
our  new  Rector  coming  along  the  road  j  he  calls 
in  fometimes.  May  be,  he  will  this  evening. 

WIFE. 

He  is  a  very  good  gentleman ;  pays  great 
attention  to  his  parimioners  ;  and  where  he  can 
ailift  the  poor,  he  is  always  ready. 

Enter  Mr.  AN  HALT. 

ANHALT. 
Good  evening,  friends. 

BOTH. 
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BOTH. 
Thank  you,  reverend  Sir. 

[They  both  run  to  fetch  him  a  chair]* 

ANHALT. 

I  thank  you,  good  people — I  fee  you  have  a 
ftranger  here. 

COTTAGER. 

Yes,  your  Reverence  ;  it  is  a  poor  fick  woman, 
whom  I  took  in  doors. 

ANHALT. 

You  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  O  Agatha.]  May 
I  beg  leave  to  alk  your  name  ? 
AGATHA. 

Ah  !  If  we  were  alone 

ANHALT. 

Good  neighbours,  will  you  leave  us  alone  for 
a  few  minutes  ?  I  have  fomething  to  fay  to  this 
poor  woman. 

COTTAGER. 

Wife,  do  you  hear  ?     Come  along  with  me. 
{Exeunt  Cottager  and  Us  Wife.] 

ANHALT. 
Now  — 

AGATHA. 
Before  I  telj  who  I  am,  what  I  am,  and  what 

I  was 1  muft  beg  to  aik Are  you  of  this 

country  ? 

ANHALT. 

No — I  was  born  in  A 1  face. 
AGATHA. 

Did  you  know  the  late  re£tor  perfonally, 
whom  you  have  fucceeded  \ 


, 
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ANHALT. 


AGATHA. 

Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  narra- 
tive ? 

ANHALT. 

Should  I  find  you  to  be  the  perfon  whom  I 
have  long  been  in  fearch  of,  your  hiflcry  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  me. 

AGATHA. 

"  That  you  have  been  in  fearch  of!"  Who  gave 
you  fuch  a  commiflion  ? 

ANHALT. 

A  man,  who,  if  it  fo  prove,  is  much  concerned 
for  your  misfortunes. 

AGATHA. 

How  ?  Oh,  Sir  !  tell  me  quickly — Whom  do 
you  think  to  find  in  me.  ? 

ANHALT. 

Agatha  Friburg. 

AGATHA. 

Yes,  I  am  that  unfortunate  woman  j  and  the 
man  who  pretends  to  take  concern  in  my  mis- 
fortunes is— — Baron  Wildenhaim he  who 

betrayed  me,  abandoned  me  and  my  child,  and 
killed  my  parents.— He  would  now  repair  our 
Bufferings  with  this  purfe  of  gold.  [  Takes  out 
the  purfe.]  Whatever  may  be  your  errand,  Sir, 
whether  to  humble,  or  to  protect  me,  it  is  a- 
like  indifferent.  I  therefore  requeft  you  to  take 
this  money  to  him  who  fent  it.  Tell  him, 
my  honour  has  never  been  faleable.  Tell  him,. 
deftitute  a§  I  am,  even  indigence  will  not  tempt 
me  to  accept  charity  from  my  feducer.  He  de- 
fpifed  my  heart — I  defpife  his  gold. — He  has 

trampled 
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trampled  on  me — I  trample  on  his  reprefentative. 
[Throws  the  pur fe  on  the  ground, .] 

.  ANHALT. 

Be  patient — I  give  you  my  word,  that  when 
the  haron  fent  this  prefent  to  an  unfortunate 
woman,  for  whom  her  fon  had  fupplicated,  he 
did  not  know  that  woman  was  Agatha. 

AGATHA. 
My  fon  ?  what  of  my  fon  ? 

ANHALT. 

Do  not  be  alarmed — The  Caron  met  with  an 
affectionate  fon,  who  begged  for  his  fick  mother, 
and  it  affected  him. 

AGATHA. 
Begged  of  the  Baron  !  of  his  father  ! 

ANHALT. 

Yes ;  but  they  did  not  know  each  other ;  and 
the  mother  received  the  prefent  on  the  fon's  ac- 
count. 

AGATHA. 

Did  not  know  each  other  ?  Where  is  my 
fon? 

ANHALT. 
At  the  Caftle. 

AGATHA. 
And  ftill  unknown  ? 

ANHALT. 

Now  he  is  known — an  explanation  has  taken 
place  ; — and  I  am  fent  here  by  the  Baron,  not  to 
a  ftranger,  but  to  Agatha  Friburg — not  with 
gold  !  his  commiiiicn  was — "  do  what  your  heart 
directs  you." 

AGATHA, 

How  is  my  Frederick  ?  How  did  the  Earon 
receive  him  ? 

AN- 
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ANHALT. 

1  left  him  juft  in  the  moment  the  difccvery  was 
made.  By  this  time  your  fon  is,  perhaps,  in  th© 
arms  of  his  father. 

AGATHA. 

Oh !  is  it  poffible  that  a  man,  who  has  been 
twenty  years  deaf  to  the  voice  of  rlature,  mould 
change  fo  fuddenly  ? 

ANHALT. 

I  do  not  mean  to  juftify  the  Baron,  but— h^ 
has  loved  you — and  fear  of  his  noble  kindred 
alone  caufed  his  breach  of  faith  to  you. 

AGATHA. 
But  to  defert  me  wholly  and  wed  another— 

ANHALT. 

War  called  him  away — Wounded  in  the  field; 
he  was  taken  to  the  adjacent  feat  of  a  noble- 
man, whofe  only  daughter,  by  anxious  attention 
to  his  recovery,  won  his  .gratitude  ;  and,  influ- 
enced by  the  will  of  his  worldly  friends,  he  mar- 
ried. But  no  fooner  was  I  received  into  the  fa- 
mily, and  admitted  to  his  confidence,  than  he 
related  to  me  your  ftory ;  and  at  times  would 
exclaim  in  anguiih- — "  The  proud  imperious 
Baronefs  avenges  the  wrongs  of  my  deferted 
Agatha."  Again,  when  he  prefented  me  this 
living,  and  I  left  France  to  take  poffeition  of  itj 
his  laft  words  before  we  parted,  were- — <f  The 
moment  you  arrive  at'Wildenhaim,  make  all  en- 

?uiries  to  find  out  my  poor  Agatha."  Every  letter 
afterwards  received  from  him  contained  "  Stillj 
ftlll,  no  tidings  of  my  Agatha."     And  fate  or- 
dained it  mould  be  fo,  till  this  fortunate  day. 

AGATHA. 

What  you  have  fait!  has  made  my  heart  over- 
flow-— where  will  this  end  ? 

M  AH- 
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ANHALT. 

I  know  not  yet  the  Baron's  intentions:  but 
your  fufferings  demand  immediate  remedy :  and 
one  way  only  is  left-*-Come  with  me  to  the 
cattle.  Do  not  ftSrt — you  (hall  be  concealed  in 
my  apartments  till  you  are  called  for. 
AGATHA. 

I  go  to  the  Baron's  ? — No. 
ANHALT. 

Go  for  the  fake  of  your  fon — reflect,   that  his 
fortunes  may  depend  upon  your  prefence. 
AGATHA. 

And  he  is  the  only  branch  on  which  my 
hope  ftill  bloflbms:  the  reft  are  withered. — I  will 
forget  my  wrongs  as  a  woman,  if  the  Baron 
will  atone  to  the  mother— he  (hall  have  the  wo- 
man's pardon,  if  he  will  merit  the  mother's 
thanks — [after  'a  ftmggli\  —  I  will  go  to  the 
caftle — for  the  fake  of  my  Frederick,  go  even 
to  his  father.  But  where  are  my  good  hoft  and 
hoftefs,  that  I  may  take  leave,  and  thank  them 
for  their  kindnefs  ? 

ANHALT. 
[taking  up  thepurfe  which  Agatha  had  throivn  down"\. 

Here,  good  friend  !     Good  woman  ! 

Enter  the  COTTAGER  and  his  WIFE. 

WIFE. 
Yes,  yes,  here  am  I. 

ANHALT. 

Good  people,  I  will  take  your  gueft  with  me. 
You  have  acted  an  honeft  part,  and  therefore 
receive  this  reward  for  your  trouble.  [He  offers 
the  purfe  to  the  Cottager,  who  puts  it  by,  and  turns 
away]. 

AN- 
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ANHALT  [/o/ 
Do  you  take  it. 

WIFE. 
I  always  obey  my  paftor.  [taking  //]. 

AGATHA. 

Good  bye.  [flaking  hands  ivith  the  Cottager  3  ^\ 
For  your  hofpitality  to  me,  may  ye  enjoy  con- 
tinued happinefs. 

COTTAGER. 
Fare  you  well  —  fare  you  well. 

WIFE. 

If  you  find  friends  and  get  health,  we  won't 
trouble  you  to  call  on  us  again  :  but  if  you  mould 
fall  fick  or  be  in  poverty,  we  mail  take  it  very 
unkind  if  we  don't  fee  you. 
\_Exeunt  Agatha  and  Anhalt  on  one  fide,  Cottager 
and  his  Wife  on  the  other}. 

SCENE  II.     A  room  in  the  Cafile. 

BARON  fitting  upon  a  [opha.  —  FREDERICK 
Jlanding  near  him,  with  one  hand  prejfed  be» 
tween  his  —  the  Baron  rifts. 

BARON. 

Been  in  battle  too!  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
You  have  known  hard  fervices,  but  now  they 
are  over,  and  joy  and  happinefs  will  fucceed.  — 
The  reproach  of  your  birth  (hall  be  removed,  for 
I  will  acknowledge  you  my  fon,  and  heir  to  my 
eftate. 

FREDERICK. 
And  my  mother  - 

BARON. 

She  (hall  live  in  peace  and  affluence.  Do  you 
think  I  would  leave  your  mothetf  unprovided, 
unprotected?  No!  About  a  mile  from  this 
caftle  I  have  an  eftate  called  Weldendorf  —  there 
flie  fhall  live,  and  call  her  own  whatever  it  pro- 
M  2  duccs, 
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jiuces.  There  me  (hall  reign,  and  be  fol?  mif* 
trefs  of  the  little  paradife.  There  her  paft  fufr 
ferings  (hall  be  changed  to  peace  and  tranquil- 
Jlity.  On  a  fummei's  morning,  we,  my  fbn, 
will  ride  to  vifit  her ;  pafs  a  day,  a  week  with 
her;  and  in  this  focial  intercourfe  time  will 
glide  pleafantly. 

FREDERICK. 

And,  pray,  my  Lord— under  what  name  is  my 
mother  to  live  then  ? 

BARON  [confufed]. 
How? 

FREDERICK. 
In  what  capacity  ?— -  As  your  domeftic —  or 

BARON. 

That  we  will  fettle  afterwards. 

FREDERICK. 

Will  you  allow  me,  Sir,  to  leave  the  room  3 
little  while,  that  you  may  have  leifure  to  con- 
fider  now  ? 

BARON. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  myfelf  in  re- 
fpeft  to  your  mother  more  than  I  have  done  al- 
ready. 

FREDERICK. 

•  My  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  (hall  never  part 
xne  from  her.  \  his  is  my  firm  refolution,  upon 
which  I  call  Heaven  to  witnefs!  My  Lord,  it 
muft  be  Frederick  of  WiMenhaim,  and  Agatha 
of  Wilde nh aim — -or  Agatha  Friburg,  and  Fre- 
derick Friburg.  [£#/"/. 

BARON. 

Young  man  !  Frederick!  —  [calling  after  him.'} 
Hafty  indeed !  would  make  conditions  with  his 
father.  No,  no,  that  muft  not  be.  I  juft  now 
thought  how  well  I  had  arranged  my  plans — 

had 
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had  relieved  my  heart  of  every  burden,  when, 
a  fecond  time,  he  throws  a  mountain  upon  it. 
Stop,  friend  confcience,  why  do  you  take  his 
part  ? — For  twenty  years  thus  you  have  ufed  me, 
and  been  my  torture. 

Enter  Mr.  ANHALT. 

Ah  !  Anhalt,  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  My 
confcience  and  myfelf  are  at  variance. 

ANHALT. 
Your  confcience  is  in  the  right. 

.BARON. 
You  don't  know  yet  what  the  quarrel  is, 

ANHALT. 

Confcience  is  always  right  —  becaufe  It  never 
fpeaks  unlefs  it  is  fo. 

BARON. 

Ay,  a  man  of  your  order  can  more  eafily  at- 
tend to  its  whifpers,  than  an  old  warrior.  The 
found  of  cannon  has  made  him  hard  of  hearing. 
!— I  have  found  my  fork  again,  Mr.  Anhalt,  a 
fine,  brave  young  man — I  mean  to  make  him  my 
heir — Am  I  in  tjie  right  ? 

ANHALT. 
Perfeaiy. 

BARON. 

And  his  mother  mall  live  in  happinefs— -My 
eftate,  Weldendorf,  {hall  be  hers— rl'll  give  it  to 
her,  and  me  ftiall  make  it  her  refidence.  Don't 
I  do  right  ? 

ANHALT. 
No. 

BARON  [fur prized}. 
No  ?  And  what  elfe  mould  I  do  ? 

ANHALT  [forcibly]* 
Marry  her. 

BARON  [flirting]. 
I  marry  her  ! " 

AN- 
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ANHALT. 

Baron  Wildenhaim  is  a  man  who  will  not  aft 
inconfiftently. — As  this  is  my  opinion,  I  expeft 
your  reafons,  if  you  do  not. 
BARON. 
Would  you  have  me  marry  a  beggar  ? 

ANHALT  [after  a  paufe]. 
Is  that  your  only  obje£tion  ? 

BARON  [confufed}. 
I  have  more — many  more. 
ANHALT. 
May  I  beg  to  know  them  lilcewife  ? 

BARON. 
My  birth  ! 

ANHALT. 
Go  on. 

BARON. 
My  relations  would  defpife  me. 

ANHALT. 
Go  on. 

BARON  [in  anger"]. 

'Sdeath  !  are  not  thefe  reafons  enough  ? — I 
know  no  other. 

ANHALT. 

Now,  then,  it  is  my  turn  to  ftate  mine  for  the 
advice  I  have  given  you.  But  firft,  I  prefume 
to  aik  a  few  queftions. — Did  Agatha,  through 
artful  infmuation,  gain  your  affe&ion  ?  or  did 
ihe  give  you  caufe  to  fuppofe  her  inconftant  ? 

BARON. 

Neither — but  for  me,  me  was  always  virtuous 
and  good. 

ANHALT. 

Did  it  coft  you  trouble  and  earnefl  entreaty  to 
make  her  othejrwife  ?  • 
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BARON  [angrily]. 
Yes. 

ANHALT. 
You  pledged  your  honour  ? 

BARON  [confufed], 
Yes. 

ANHALT. 
Called  God  to  witnefs  ? 

BARON  {more  confufed]. 
Yes. 

ANHALT. 

The  witnefs  you  called  at  that  time  was  the 
Being  who  fees  you  now.  What  you  gave  in 
pledge  was  your  honour,  which  you  muft  redeem. 
Therefore  thank  Heaven  that  it  is  in  your  power 
to  redeem  it.  By  marrying  Agatha  the  ranfom's 
made  :  and  fhe  brings  a  dower  greater  than  any 
princefs  can  beftow — peace  to  your  conference* 
If  you  then  efteem  the  value  of  this  portion,  you 
will  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  exclaim,— Friends, 
wifh  me  joy,  I  will  marry  Agatha. 

[BARON,  in  great  agitation,  walks  backwards 
and  forwards,  then  takes  Anhalt  by  ths 
hand.} 

BARON. 
"  Friend,  wifli  me  joy — I  will  many  Agatha," 

ANHALT. 
I  do  wifh  you  joy. 

BARON. 
Where  is  me  ? 

ANHALT. 

In  the  caftle — in. my  apartments  here— -Lcon- 
dufted  her  through  the  garden,  to  avoid  curioilty. 

BARON. 

Well,  then,  this  is  the  wedding-day.  This 
very  evening  you  fhall  give  us  your  blefling. 

Ay- 
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ANHALT. 

Not  fo  foon,  not  fo  private.  The  whole  vil- 
lage was  witnefs  of  Agatha's  fliame — the  whole 
village  muft  be  witnefs  of  Agatha's  re-eftabliihed 
honour.  Do  you  confent  to  this  ? 

BARON. 
I  do. 

ANHALT. 

Now  the  quarrel  is  decided.  Now  is  your 
confcience  quiet  ? 

BARON. 

As  quiet  as  an  infant's.  I  only  wifh  the  firft 
interview  was  over. 

ANHALT. 

Compofe  yourfelf.  Agatha's  heart  is  to  be 
your  judge. 

Enter  AMELIA. 

BARON. 
Amelia,  you  have  a  brother. 

AMELIA. 

I  have  juft  heard  fo,  my  Lord  ;  and  rejoice  to 
find  the  news  confirmed  by  you. 

BARON. 

I  know,  my  dear  Amelia,  I  can  repay  you  for 
the  lofs  of  Count  CafTel ;  but  what  return  can  I 
make  to  you  for  the  lofs  of  half  your  fortune  > 

AMELIA. 
My  brother's  love  will  be  ample  recompenfe. 

BARON. 

I  will  reward  you  better.  Mr.  Anhalt,  the 
battle  I  have  juft  fought,  I  owe  to  myfelf :  the 
vi6tory  I  gained,  I  owe  to  you.  A  man  of  your 
principles,  at  once  a  teacher  and  an  example  of 
virtue,  exalts  his  rank  in  life  to  a  level  with  the" 

nobleft 
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nobleft  family — and  I  (hall  be  proud  to  receive 

you  as  my  fon. 

ANHALT   [falling    on    his  knees,    and   taking   the 

Baron's  hand\. 

My  Lord,  you  overwhelm  me  with  confufion, 
as  well  as  with  joy. 

BARON. 

My  obligations  to  you  are  infinite — Amelia 
fhall  pay  the  debt.  [Gives  her  to  him.} 

AMELIA. 

Oh,  my  dear  father!  [embracing  the  Baron] 
what  bleilings  have  you  beftowed  on  me  in  one 
day.  [to  Anhalt.]  I  will  be  your  fcholar  ftill, 
and  ufe  more  diligence  than  ever  to  pleafe  my 
tnnjler. 

ANHALT. 
His  prefent  happinefs  admits  of  no  addition. 

BARON. 

Nor  does  mine — And  yet  there  is  another  tafk 
to  perform  that  will  require  more  fortitude, 
more  courage,  than  this  has  done  !  A  trial  that  ! 
— [burjls  into  tears} — I  cannot  prevent  them — Let 
me — let  me — A  few  minutes  will  bring  me  to 
my felf—  Where  is  Agatha  ? 
ANHALT. 

I  will  go,  and  fetch  her.  [Exit  Anhalt  at  an 
upper  entrance.} 

BARON. 

Stop  !  Let  me  firft  recover  a  little.  [Walks  up 
and  downy  Jighing  bitterly—looks  at  the  door  through 
which  Anhalt  left  the  room.}  That  door  (he  will 
come  from — That  was  once  the  dreiimg-room 
of  my  mother — From  that  door  I  have  feen  her 
come  many  times — have  been  delighted  with 
her  lovely  (miles— How  (hall  I  now  behold  her 
N  altered 
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altered  looks !  Frederick  mud  be  my  mediator. 
— Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  my  fon  ? — Now  I  am 
ready — my  heart  is  prepared  to  receive  her— 
Hafte !  hafte  !  Bring  her  in. 

[He  looks  ft edfaftly  at  the  door — Anhalt  leads  on 
Agatha  —  The  Baron  runs  and  clafps  her  in  his 
arms  —  Supported  by  him,  JJie  folks  on  a  chair  which 
Amelia  places  in  the  middle  of  the  ft  age —  The  Ba- 
ron kneels  by  her  fide,  holding  her  hand.] 
BARON. 

Agatha,  Agatha,  do  you  know  this  voice  ? 

AGATHA. 
Wildenhaim. 

BARON. 
Can  you  forgive  me  ? 

AGATHA. 
I  forgive  you.     [embracing  him}. 

FREDERICK   [as  he  enters}. 
I  hear  the  voice  of  my  mother  !  — Ha  !  mo- 
ther !  father  ! 

[Frederick  throws  him/elf  on  his  knees  by  the 
other  fide  of  his  mother  —  She  clafps  him  in  her  arms. 
—  Amelia  is  placed  on  the  fide  of  her  father  atten- 
tively viewing  Agatha — Anhalt  Jlands  on  the  fide 
of  Frederick  with  his  hands  gratefully  raifed  to  Hea- 
ven.]  The  curtain  Jlowly  drops. 


END. 
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WRITTEN    BY    THOMAS   PALMER, 
OF    THE  TEMPLE. 

SPOKEN  BY  AIR.  MUNDEN. 

OUR  Drama  now  ended,  I'll  take  up  your  time 
Jull  a  moment  or  two,  in  defence  of  my  rhime  — 
*  "  Tho'  I  hope  that  among  you  a.refome  who  admir'd 
'  What  I've  hitherto  faid,  (iare  I  hope  none  are  tir'd  ? 
'  But  whether  ye  have,  or  have  not  heard  enough, 
'  Or   whether  nice  critics  will  think  it  all  fluff; 
'  To  myfelf  rhime  has  ever  appear'd,   I  mud  own, 
'  In  its  nature  a  fort  of  philofopher*  s  Jlone  ; 
«  And  if  Chymifls  wou'd  ufe  it,  they'd  not  make  a  pother, 
'  And  puzzle  their  brains  to  find  out   any  other." 
Indeed  'tis  mod  ftiange  and  furprifmg  to  me 
That  all  folks  in  rhiming  their  int'reft  can't  fee  ; 
For  I'm  fure  if  its  ufe  were  quite  common  with  men, 
The  world  would  roll  on  juft  as  pleafant  again. 
'Tis  faid,  that  while  ORPHEUS  was  flriking  his  lyre, 
Trees  and  brutes  danc'd  along  to  the  found  of  the  wire  ; 
'  That  AMPHION  to  walls  foon  converted  the  glebes, 
4  And  they  rofe,  as  he  fung,  to  a  city  call'd  Thebes  ; 
'  I  fuppoie  they  were  Butlers  (like  me)  of  that  time, 
'  And  the  tale  Ihowsour  fires  knewthe  wonders  ot  rhime" 
From  time  immemorial,  your  lovers,   we  find, 
When  their  miilreffes'  hearts  have  been  proud  and  unkind, 
Have  reforted  to  rhime  ;    and  indeed  it  appears 
That  a  rhime  would  do  more  than  a  bucket  of  tears. 
Of  love,  from  experience,  I  fpeak  —  odds  my  life  ! 
I  fhall  never  forget  how  I  courted  my  wife  : 
She  had  offers  in  plenty  ;  but  always  flood  neuter, 
'Till  I,  with  my  pen,  flarted  forth  as  a  fuitor  ; 
Yet  I  made  no  mean  prefent  of  ribband  or  bonnet, 
My  prefent  was  caught  from  the  ftars  —  'twas  nfonnet. 
"  And  now  you  know  this,  fure  'tis  needlefs  to  fay, 
"  That  profe  was  neglected,  and  rhime  won  the  day  — 
"  But  its  potent  effedts  you  as  well  may  difcover 
"  In  the  hujband  and  wife,  as  in  mijlrefs  and  lover  ; 

*  The  lines  betweea  inverted  commas  are  not  fpoken. 

«  There 
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"  There  are  fome  of  ye  here,  who,  like  me,  I  conjecture 

'*  Have  been  lull'd  into  fleep  by  a  good  curtain  leclure. 

"  But  i hat's  a  mere  trifle  ;  you'll  ne'er  come  to  bio  :vs, 

"  Jf  ycuMl  only  avoid  that  dull  enemy,  profe. 

*'  Adopt,  then,  my  plan,  and  the  very  next  time, 

**  That  irf  words  you  fall  out,  let  them  fal1  into  rhlme  ; 

"  Thus  your  iharpeft  difputes  will  conclude  very  foon, 

"  And  tVom  jangling  to  jingling  you'll  chime  into  tune. 

"  If  my- wife  were  to  call  me  Drunken  oldfot,          1 

"  I  fhou'cKvierely  juft  afk  her,  what  Butler  is  not  ?  > 

*'  And  bid  her  take  care  that  fhe  don't  go  to  pot,     ) 

*'  So  our  fquahbles  continue  a  very  (hort  feafon, 

*'  If  fhe. yields  to  my  rhlme — I  allow  fiie  ha?  reafon." 

Independent  of  this  I  conceive  rhlme  has  weight 

In  the  higher  employments  of  church  and. of  ftate, 

Arid  would  in  my  mind  fuch  advantages  draw, 

*Tis  a  pity  that  rhime  is  nor  fanftioned  by  law  ; 

'*  For  'twould  really  be  ferving  us  all  to  impofe 

*'  A  capital  line  on  the  nnn  who  fpoke  profe." 

Mark  the  pleader  who  clacks,  in  his  client's  behalf, 

His  technical  faiff  for  three  hours  and  a  half ; 

Or  the  fellow  who  tells  you  a  long  ftupid  ftory, 

And  over  and  over  the  fame  lays  before  ye  ; 

Or  the  rrjember  who  raves  till  the  whole  houfe  are  dofmj. 

Vv^hat  d'ye  fay  of  fuch  men  \  Why,  you  fay  they  are  proiing. 

'arle,    then,    if  profe  is  fo  tedious  a  crime, 
T'  of  confe.yacnce  follow  ;,  there's  virtue  in  i  '• 
The  bed  piece  of  profe  that  I've  heard  a  long  while, 

.clfon  has  Cent  from  Ti-r-:  NILE. 
And  had  lie  bnt  told  us  the  ftory  in  ; 
What  a  thir^ 't.vou'd  i;e  ;  but,    perhaps,  heMnotimc. 
So,  I'll  ;  glorious  news  ! 

iinc!  Juft  a  Ibip  for  ea< 
As  I  ii>  an  end  of  the  French  and  their  HAW — 


e'-~"  John  Warro^^s  fent  the  Biert  fleet  to  Old  D.ivy. 
ccttS  |nd 


I  rhe  Gazctt^jpjnd  tiiat,  every  one  knows. 
s  fure  to  be  truth,  tho'  'tis  \vritcen  ic 
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new  offender  ventures  here  to-night  : 
Our  prefent  Culprit  is  a.  well-known  wight, 
Who,  fince  his  errors  with  fuch  eafe  obtain 
A  pardon,  has  prefum'd  to  fin  again. 
We  own  his  faults  ;   but,  ere  the  caufe  proceed, 
Something  in  mitigation  let  us  plead. 
If  he  was  found  on  FASHION'S  broad  high-  way, 
There  VICE  and  FOLLY  were  his  only  prey  ; 
Nor  had  he  in  his  perilous  career 
E'er  put  a  fingle  paflenger  in  fear  ; 
All  his  unfldll'd  attempts  were  foon  o'erthrown, 
And  the  rafh  youth  expos'd  himfelf  alone. 

Let  us  the  objefls  he  attack'd  review  — 
Unhurt  they  all  their  wonted  courfe  purfue. 
*c  *  BARDS  flill  to  Bards,  as  waves  to  waves  fucceed, 
"  And  moft  we  find  are  of  the  f  Vapid  breed  ; 
"  A  truth,  perchance,  'tis  needlefs  to  declare, 
"  For  ah  !  to-night,  a  lucklefs  proof  may  glare." 
Still  LAWYERS  ftrain  their  throats  with  venal  fury, 
Brow-beat  an  Evidence,  or  blind  a  Jury. 
Still  the  HIGH  GAMEsTER.and  obedient  Mate 
Veil  deep-laid  fchernes  in  hofpitable  (late  ; 

*  The  lines  marked  thus  "  were  not  fpoken. 
f  Vide  Tlie  Drair.utijl. 

PHARO, 


vi  PROLOGUE. 

PHARO,  though  routed,  ftill  may  Juftice  dare, 
Fine  a  few  pounds,  and  many  a  thoufand  (hare. 
Still  can  our  Bloods  ofFa/hion  arrri  in  arm 
March  fix  abreaft,  and  meaner  folks  alarm ; 
Still  faunter  through  Pall-Mall  with  callous  eafe, 
And  jodle  Worth  and  Beauty  as  they  pleafe ; 
Still,  drunk  in  Theatres,  with  favage  ire 
Bid  Senfe  and  Decency  abam'd  retire  ; 
Or,  more  to  dignify  fuperior  life, 
Cheat  their  beft  friend  of  money  and  of  wife. 
If  fuch  the  age,  in  vain  may  Satire  toil, 
And  her  weak  (hafts  muft  on  herfelf  recoil. 

As  fome  may  wonder  why  our  Author's  found 
Poaching  for  prey  on  this  unufual  ground — 
Why  thus  his  old  and  fav'rite  haunt  forfake, 
Familiar  to  each  fecret  dell  and  brake— 
The  fimple  truth  at  once  we  fairly  own — - 
His  fubtleil  toils  were  in  that  covert  known  ; 
The  bufties  he  had  beateri  o'er  and  o'er 
For  fome  new  quarry,  but  could  ilart  no  more  : 
Hence  he  refolv'd  a  vain  purfuit  to  yield, 
And  abler  fportfmen  left  to  range  the  field. 
Befides,  fo  many  lenient  trials  paft, 
Well  might  he  fear  to  fuffer  there  at  laft. 
At  length  to  this  dread  Court  he  trufts  his  fate, 
Where  mighty  Critics  fit  in  folemn  ftate  : 
But,  fure  that  Candour  will  aflert  her  claim, 
He  fcorns  to  fculk  beneath  a  borrow'd  name  : 
And  fince  no  bad  intention  fway'd  his  mind, 
Whate'er  the  deed,  it  muft  indulgence  find  ; 
Nor  fliould  a  rigid  fentence  drive  him  hence, 
For  here,  at  leaft,  it  is  hisjir/}  offence. 
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ACT        I. 

SCENE— The  Gate  of  Mandevi^le  Cajtk,  and  View 
of  furrounding  Country. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE  and  ROBERT. 
ROBERT. 

TOY!  I  give  you  joy,  Sir! — Onoe  more  wel- 
**  come  to  Mandeville  Cattle! — Look,  Sir! — 
there  (lands  the  old  pile,  juft  as  we  left  it  fourteen 
years  ago  !  Shall  I  knock  at  the  gate  ? 

MAND.  Lofe  not  a  moment.  [Rob.  knocks']  I 
have  travelled  far  to  have  the  myftery  unravelled; 
and  till  I  know  why  I  have  been  thus  treated—- 
why for  three  tedious  years  I  have  received  no 
letter  from  my  father — no  tidings  of  my  child—- 
the interval  is  in  f up  portable  ! 

ROB.  Pretty  treatment,  indeed,  Sir ! — to  bring 
two  gentlemen  from  India — all  the  way  from  the 
(bores  of  Bengal  to  the  coaft  of  Devonmire — only 
to  get  an  anfwer  to  our  letters! 

B  MAND. 
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MAND.  Didn't  I  write  by  every  packet? — re- 
gularly remit  half  my  pay  for  the  fupport  of  my 
daughter  ?— And  to  receive  no  anfwer  ! — to  hear 
nothing  from  my  father,  or  Mrs.  Rigid,  the  go- 
vernefs  of  my  child  ! — What — what  can  be  the 
motive  for  their  filence  ? — In  India  I  have  been 
guilty  of  no  vices — no  extravagance  ! — and  if,  be- 
fore I  went,  I  involved  myfelf  in  pecuniary  em- 
barramnents,  was  it  not  to  ierve  a  friend  ? 

ROB.  It  was,  Sir !— You  became  fecurity  for  the 
ungrateful  Mr.  Howard  ;  and  becaufe  he  took 
it  into  his  head  to  die,  and  leave  you  refponfible 
for  twenty  thoufand  pounds — 

MAND.  We  were  compelled  to  fly  to  India! — 
Well — well — blame  not  Howard  ;  if  he  had  lived, 
he  would  have  proved  himfelf  deferving  of  my 
friendlhip.  But  now,  Robert,  I  am  here  once 
more  in  the  centre  of  my  creditors ;  and  if  my  father 

has  forgotten  mt Knock  again — the  fufpenfe 

is  dreadful ! 

ROB.  [knocks']  Surely  they  are  all  run  away,  or 

drowned,  or  hanged Hanged  ! — I  beg  pardon, 

Sir! — I  only  allude  to  the  female  part  of  the  family 
— and  I  dare  fay  many  a  fair  neck  has  been  twifted 

in  confequence  of  my  abfence. Not  come  yet ! 

— Nay  :  don't  fret  fo,  Sir — the  worft  come  to  the 
'vvorft,  we  can  but  make  the  fame  exit  we  did  this 
time  fourteen  years ! 

MAND.  How  ? 

ROB.  Can't  you  remember  our  dealing  out  of 
'thofe  gates  in  difguife  ? — our  being  found  out  by 
the  bailiffs,  and  dodgirrg  them  fo  artfully  from 
place  to  place,  that  by  the  time  they  had  taken  out 
a  writ  in  one  county  we  were  fafely  perched  in 
Another ;  till  at  laft,  after  having  outwitted  half 
the  Iheriifs'-officeis  and  attorneys  in  England,  we 

fecured 
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fecured  our  retreat  by  arriving  at  Poptfrnouth  late 
on  a  Saturday  night,  and  failing  for  India  early  on 

Sunday  morning!- Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— I  (hail  never 

forget  the  Captain's  fmoking  us,  and  after  dinner 
giving  for  a  toaft — "  Succefs  to  the  Sunday  men  !" 
MAND.  Hum !  who  comes  here  ? — Old  Realize, 
my  father's  fteward  ! — -Now  we  (hall  get  informa* 
tion.— Obferve  ! 

Enter  REALIZE  ^WCopSLEY. 

REAL.  Don't  talk  to  me,  you  old  poacher! 
Hav'n't  you  been  repeatedly  warned  off  Sir  Solo- 
mon's manor,  and  didn't  he  himfelf  fee  you  kill 
the  hare  on  his  ground  ? — And  therefore,  at  Sir 
Solomon's  requeft,  I  difmifs  you  from  being  game- 
keeper to  the  Mandeville  manors. 

COPS.  Confider — confider,  Mr.  Realize  \ — I 
am  an  old  fervant,  and  am  as  innocent  of  poach- 
ing— 

REAL.  You  were  caught  in  the  fact ;  and  there- 
fore  I  difmifs  you,  and  appoint  in  your  place— 
[Robert  comes  up  to  bim.~\ 

ROB.  Me,  Mr.  Steward !— honeft  Bob  Tick- 
well ! — How  are  you,  my  old  friend  ? — how  are 
you  ?  — Here  we  are,  you  fee — hot  from  Bengal ! 

REAL.  Why,  it  can't  be ! — Yes:  it  is ! — The 
long-look'd  for  come  at  laft !— ^Huzza ! 

MAND.  Realize,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you. 

REAL.  So  am  I  to  fee  you ;  and  fo  will  Sir 
Solomon  ;  and  fo  will  all  the  neighbours. 

ROB.  There! — I  faid  fo! — I  knew  we  mould 
have  a  joyous  welcome ! — Come !  open  wide  the 
Caftle  gates,  and  prepare  the  wine — the  venifon — 

REAL.  Open  wide  the  prilbn  gates,  and  prepare 

the  bread  and  water  I — Mr.  Mandeville  [toMand.~]^ 

B  2  Sir, 
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Sir,  I'll  trouble  you  for  that  two  hundred  pounds 
you  owe  me ! 

ROB.  Pfha  ! — this  isn't  a  proper  time— 

REAL.  Where  is  my  money,  Sir? 

ROB.  Nonfenfe!  His  father  will  fatisfy  you.— 
Come — we'll  all  pay  the  old  gentleman  a  vifu  to- 
gether. [Laying  bold  of  Realize* s  arm.'] 

REAL.  Softly,  mafter  Robert — You  may  both 
go  to  the  okl  gentleman  as  foon  as  you  like  i  but, 
for  me,  I  don't  intend  to  pay  him  a  vifit  thefe 
twenty  years. 

MAND.  No  ! — Why,  where  is  he  ? 

REAL.  Where,  I  can't  exactly  fay — only  I  fancy 
you  are  about  as  far  from  him  now  as  when  you 
were  hot  in  Bengal. 

MAND.  What,  is  he  gone  abroad? 

REAL.  No ;  he's  gone  home ! — he's  dead  ! — 
defuncl:  ! — was  buried  twelve  months  ago! 

MAND.  Dead! — My  father  dead! — I  didn't 
expeft  this.  [Putting  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.] 

ROB.  No  more  did  1,  Sir — Oh !  h  !  h  !  [weeping 
violently.] 

REAL.  Why,  what's  the  milkfop  crying  at  ? 

ROB.  I'm  crying,  to  think  what  trouble  old  Mr. 
Mandeville's  death  will  occafion  to  my  poor  maf- 
ter— What  a  fatigue  it  will  be  to  colled  in  all  the 
rents — to  pay  his  debts — to  difcharge  you,  and 
appoint  me  fteward  in  your  place — Oh  !  h  !  h ! 

REAL.  Indeed! — If  that's  all  that  afflicts  you,  dry 
up  your  tears,  booby — Your  mafter  is  dilinhented. 

ROB.  'Difmherited ! 

REAL.  Cut  orf  with  a  (hilling! — Mr.  Mande- 
ville  has  left  his  whole  eftate  to  a'woman. 

ROB.     A  woman! — Oh!  the  old  profligate! 

REAL.  To  your  child,  Sir  [to  Mandeville~] — 
to  his  own  grand- daughter  ! 

MAND, 
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MAND.     To  Alhina ! 

ROB.  Bravo ! — Then  it  comes  to  the  fame 
point : — my  matter  of  courfe  manages  the  pro- 
perty, and  I'm  fteward  ftill. 

REAL.  There  you're  out  again!  I  rather 
think  Mrs.  Rigid  will  manage  the  property.  1 
rather  imagine  the  young  Heirefs  will  be  ruled  by 
the  old  Governefs ;  and  as  you've  been  no  friend 
to  her,  Mr.  Mandeville—- 

MAND.     No  friend  to  her  ! — How  ? 

REAL.  Nay :  perhaps  you  may  call  it  friend- 
fhip  to  leave  her  to  fupport  your  daughter  at  her 
own  expence  ;  perhaps  you  may  call  it  friendfhip, 
not  to  wri:e  any  letters,  or  remit  any  money,  for 
three  years  together. 

MAND.     Go  on,  Sir  ;  let  me  know  all. 

REAL.  Why  then  you  may  know,  that  Mrs. 
Rigid  informed  the  late  Mr.  Mandeville  of  your 
unfatherlike  conduct ;  that  he  invired  her  and  his 
grand-daughter  to  his  houfe,  and  taking  a  fancy  to 
Mifs  Albina,  he  made  her  his  heirefs. — There — 
now  you've  heard  the  whole  ftory  j  and  1  mail  call 
it  friendfhip,  if  you'll  pay  me  my  two  hundred 
pounds. 

MAND.  Not  write  letters! — Not  remit  mo- 
ney ! — Hear  me,  Sir. 

REAL.  Not  now. — The  Heirefs  is  expected 
from  Dover  every  moment,  and  I  mull  go  and 
prepare  the  Caftle  for  her  reception.  Come  along, 
Poacher ;  come  and  deliver  your  keys  to  your 

fucceifor i'll  take  out  a  writ  directly,  and  he 

(ha'n't  flip  through  my  fingers  a  fecond  time — 
[a/Me],  No  more  difguifes,  '  Mr.  Mandeville — 
No  more  Sunday-men,  Mr.  Steward. — "  Oh! 
what  trouble  will  the  old  gentleman's  death  oc- 

cafion 
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cafion  to  my  poor  mafter  !"     [Mimicking  Robert, 
and  exit  with  Copfley  at  the  Cajile  gatel\ 

ROB.  Now  all's  out,  Sir.  No  wonder  at  our 
not  receiving  anfwers,  when  they  fay  we  fent  no 
letters.  Oh  that  diabolical  Governefs ! — I  always 
faid  you  were  to  blame,  to  place  your  only  child 
under  her  care ;  particularly  when  you  knew  (he 
was  once  in  love  with  you,  and  you  refufed  her, 
and  married  her  coufm,  Mifs  Herbert, 

MAKD.  Oh,  name  not  her ! — If  my  Amelia 
had  furvived,  I  mould  not  have  been  doomed  un- 
heard ! — What!  deferted!  difinherited ! — Is  this 
my  welcome  home  ?  Am  I  to  find  a  father  dead, 
and  dying  full  of  refentment  againft  me  ?  a  daugh- 
ter prejudiced  !  nay,  perhaps  curfing  my  very 
name,  and  this  Governefs— —Speak,  bir — juftify 
your  injured  mafter. 

ROB.  1  will  with  my  life,  Sir ;  but  don't  be 
fatisfied  with  Realize's  fiery :  let  us  get  informa- 
tion elfewhere.  Yonder  is  the  houfe  of  Sir  Solo- 
mon Cynic.  If  the  old  gentleman  hasn't  fretted 
away  his  life  by  railing  at  the  follies  of  woman- 
kind, perhaps  he  lives  to  confole  and  befriend 
you.  Shall  we  go  to  him,  Sir  ? 

MAND.  Take  me  where  you  will  [Geing^ofs]. 
Robert,  how  old  was  Albina  when  we  laft  faw- 
ner? 

ROB.     About  four  years,  Sir. 

MAND.  And  I  left  her  in  the  fond  hope,  that 
I  might  one  day  find  in  her  a  recompenfe  for  the 
lofs  of  her  mother  !  And  now  if  I  behold  her,  fhe 
will  avoid,  upbraid  me ! — That  thought  is  paft  all 
bearing.  I'll  know  the  worft,  and  then  my  fate's 
decided.  They  may  defert,  but  they  fhall  not 
defpife  me  !  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE — An  Apartment  in  Sir  SOLOMON'^  Houfe. 
Enter  Sir  SOLOMON,  followed  by  CICELY. 

Sir  SOL.  I  tell  you,  it's  in  vain — your  applica- 
tion's ufelefs — you  are  ufelefs — your  whole  fex  is 
ufelefs. 

Cic.     Nay,  Sir  Solomon — 

Sir  SOL.  I  tell  you,  women  are  of  no  ufe— 
none  !  but  to  nurfe  children,  mend  linen,  make 
puddings,  and  beat  their  hufbands. 

Cic.  But  confider,  your  Honour,  the  hare  was 
killed  by  accident,  not  by  defign ;  the  dogs 
chafed  it  into  your  grounds;  and  I  hope  Mr. 
Realize  won't  difmifs  my  poor  father 

Sir  SOL.  Keep  off — keep  within  your  magic 
circle — I  hav'n't  been  within  the  reach  of  a  woman 
thefe  twenty  years;  and  you  are  the  very  laft  I'd 
iuffer  to  come  near  me.  t  have  often  obferved 
you  in  my  walks — often  noted  your  mifchievous 
fmiles,  your  penetrating  eyes,  and  I  don't  like 
them — I  fay,  I  don't  like  them — fo  keep  your  dif- 
tance.  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of  a  fecond  time. 

Cic.  A  fecond  time,  Sir  Solomon  I 
'  Sir  SOL.  Aye  ;  I  was  once  as  much  in  love  as 
Mark  Antony,  and  like  him  I  was  deferred  by  my 
Cleopatra.  His  queen  chofe  a  mighty  conqueror 
to  be  falfe  with  j  but  my  Sufannah,  my  fantaftic 
Sufannah,  fixed  her  affedions  on  a  dancing- maf- 
ter — a  caperer  !  and  ever  lince  I  have  had  fuch  a 
contempt  for  the  fex — [^Cicely  lays  bold  of  his 

hand^ Holloa!  you  touched   me!     I  feel  the 

Ihock — I'm  electrified — I'm What  fweet  lips 

the  gipfjr  has! 

Cic.  If  you  would  only  pay  a  vifit  to  our  cot- 
tage, and  be  eye-witnefs  to  the  diftrefs  you  will 
occafion  !  Your  nephew  Mr.  Howard  has  ofien 

been 
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been  there;  and  if  you  would  come  and  imitate 
his  charitable  conduct,  I  and  my  fitters  would  be 
fo  grateful — [Still  laying  bold  of  bis  band.~^ 

Sir  SOL.  Your  fitters!  Pooh!  nonfenfe  !  what 
fhould  I  do  amongft  a  parcel  of  young  giddy, 

romping Hark* ye  !  are  all  your  fitters  as  hand- 

fome  as  yourfelf  ? 

Cic.  Handfome!  How  you  flatter,  Sir  Solo- 
mon ! 

Sir  SOL.  I  don't — You're  the  moft  lovely, 
mott  bewitching — Sufannah  was  a  dowdy  to  you ! 
Look  here,  now — look  at  the  omnipotence  of 
Love  !  a  man  is  never  fecure  from  its  influence ; 
and  if  hs  lives  independent  of  the  fex  till  he  is 
fo  old  and  decrepid  that  he  cannot  ftir  from  his 
bed,  yet  then,  even  then,  he  may  fall  a  victim  to 
its  power. 

Cic.  Tis  Mr.  Howard ! — Now  I'll  aik  him 
to  intercede  for  me. 

Sir  SOL.  Howard? — So  it  is!  and  fomebody  with 
him — Go — don't  let  us  be  feen  together — I'll  come 
to  the  cottage  foon  after  fun-fet ;  and  if  the  hare 
was  really  killed  by  accident Hum  !  —  be- 
gone— no  carefling — we'll  referve  all  that  for  by 
and  by—  [Cicely  exit.~\ — So — I  have  once  more 
the  true  Mark  Antony  feel. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE  and  HOWARD. 

Sir  SOL.  Hark'ye,  George  !  don't  let  me  hear  of 
your  paying  any  more  vifits  at  the  gamekeeper's 
cottage — If  1  do,  a  certain  young  lady  fhall  know 
of  your  inconftancy— your — [Sees  Mar,d.~\ — Ha! 
who's  that  ? 

HOWARD.  A  ftranger,  Sir,  that 

Sir  SOL.  Stranger! — Why, it's  Mandeville!— that 

profligate 
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profligate  Mandevflle  ! — What  brought  you  from 
India,  Sir  ? — And  after  what  has  pafled,  how  dare 
you  (hew  your  face  in  my  houfe  ? 

MAND.  How! — You  againft  me  top  !— what 
have  I  done  ? 

Sir  SOL.  What  have  you  not  done,  Sir  ?  Hav'n'c 
you  deferred  your  own  child  ? — Hav'n't  you  left 
the  Governefs  to  maintain  her  at  her  own  expence  ? 

MAND.  'Tis  falfe:  on  my  life,  'cis  falfe! — I 
wrote  letter  after  letter  — made  repeated  remit- 
tances ;  till,  receiving  no  anfwer,  and  unable  to 
endure  fuch  torturing  fufpcnfe,  I  came  at  all  ha- 
zards to  England,  to  know  why  I  was  fo  hardily 
treated. 

Sir  SOL.  And  now  you  know  that  your  father  has 
made  Albina  his  heirefs — that  (he  is  fhortly  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Veritas — to  this  gentleman's  tutor, 
Sir— And  you  may  alfo  know,  that  I  expedl  you 
inftantly  to  difcharge  the  late  Mr.  Howard's  debt 
for  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

HOWARD.  Mr.  Howard's  debt ! — My  father's  ? 

Sir  SOL.  Yes,  Sir  : — Mr.  Mandeville  was  his 
furety.  I  have  his  bond  ;  and  had  he  behaved  as  he 
ought,  I'd  have  died  rather  than  have  afked  him 
for  it ;  but  now 

Enter  a  SERVANT  in  livery. 

SERV.  Sir,  Mifs  Albina  and  her  Governefs  arc 
this  moment  arrived  at  the  Caftle. 

Sir  SOL.  Are  they  ?  I'll  wait  upon  them  diredlly. 
Mr.  Mandeville,  don't  expect  co  fee  your  daugh- 
ter; for,  till  (he  is  married  to  the  Tutor,  Mrs. 
Rigid  means  to  feclude  her  from  all  fociety — And 
for  you,  George  Howard,  you  muil  not  affo- 
ciatewuh  a  man  of  his  character.  Though  your 
C  father 
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father  behaved  ill  to  him,  remember  you  are  not 
refponfible  for  his  ingratitude.— Now  for  theCaf- 
tle — next  for  the  Cottage,  and  then-— All  for  Love, 
or  the  World  well  loft.  [Exit. 

MAND.  Then  all's  confirmed;  and  I've  no 
hope — no  friend  !  — What's  to  be  done  ? — Whi- 
ther (hall  I  go  ? — where  fly  ? — Who  will  receive 
fo  loft  a  wretch  as  I  am  ? — Purfued  by  enemies 
— abandoned  by  a  father — forfaken  by  my  child  ! 
— who  will,  who  dare  befriend  me  ? 

HOWARD.  I  will. 

MAND.  You  ! 

HOWARD.  You  have  forgot  me,  Mr.  Man- 
deville— I  fee  you  have — You  don't  recollect 
George  Howard,  whom  when  a  boy  you  ufed  to 
take  fuch  notice  of — I'm  ftrangely  altered  lince 
you  went  to  India — that  is,  in  perfon  only,  1  hope* 
for  in  mind  and  difpofition  I  am  ftill  the  fame. 

MAND.  Are  you  ? 

HOWARD.  Oh  Mr.  Mandevillel  1  don't  know- 
why — whether  it  is  from  the  joy  at  feeing  you,  or 
from  the  grief  I  feel  at  the  cruel  treatment  you've 
received — I  don't  know  which  it  is— but  I'm 
going  to  be  the  fame  blubbering  boy  you  left 
me. 

MAND.  Indeed  ! — 'Sdeath  !  this  generofity  af- 
flifts  me  more  than  all  their  cruelty  ! — Let  me  go 
—I  heard  your  uncle's  orders — "  You  muft  not 
afibciate  with  a  man  of  his  character." — Let  me 
begone.  I  will  not  involve  you. 

HOWARD.  Not  involve  me !  Didn't  my  father 
involve  you  ?  And  if  I've  not  the  fortune  to  re- 
pay the  obligation,  I'll  prove  I  have  the  gra- 
titude to  remember  it.  From  this  hour  I  am  de- 
voted to  your  fervice  :  and  if  the  friendmip  of  the 
fon  can  atone  for  the  injuries  of  the  parent,  I 

fhall 
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(hall  be  far  happier  in  partaking  your  diftrefies 
than  in  fharing  my  unfeeling  uncle's  riches. 

MAND.  I  am  moft  grateful  :  but  I  cannot  con- 
fen  t 

HOWARD.  You  muft  —  yon  (hall  confent  ?— • 
Come,  come — your  cafe  is  not  fo  loft  as  you 
imagine.  TheGovernefs  isn't  the  only  perfon  who 
has  an  influence  over  your  daughter  —  there  is 
another 

MAND.   Who  ?  This  Tutor  ? 

HOWARD.  No;  his  Pupil.  I  flatter  my  felfAl- 
bina  has  no  flight  partiality  for  her  father's  friend. 

MAND.  For  you !  How,  and  where,  did  you 
know  her  ? 

HOWARD.  I'll  tell  you.  When  I  and  my  Tu- 
tor arrived  from  the  grand  tour,  we  found  Al- 
bina  and  the  Governefs  at  Dover.  Mr.  Veritas 
and  Mrs.  Rigid  being  related,  we  often  paid  them 
vifus  ;  and  while  the  fchoolmafter  and  fchool- 
miflrefs  moralifed  on  the  miferies  of  the  world, 
their  two  fcholars  as  naturally  converfed  on  its 
pleafures.  In  Ihort,  we  foon  laughed  ourfelves 
into  an  attachment ;  which  the  Governefs  perceiv- 
ing, Albina  was  locked  up,  I  turned  out,  and  the 
Tutor  deftined  for  her  hufband, 

MAND.  Indeed  !  — And  did  the  —  forgive  my 
weaknef?,  Sir — did  fhe  once  name  her  father  ? 

HOWARD.  Often  :  but  the  Governefs  has  in- 
ftiiled  into  her  young  mind  fuch  notions  of  your 
barbarity,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  her  own  bene- 
volence, that  fhe  looks  on  her  as  a  parent ;  you 
as  an  enemy.  However,  don't  defpair — if  we  can 
once  gain  an  interview — And  what  lay  you  ?  Shall 
we  go  to  the  Cafllediredlly  ? 

MAND.  'Twill  be  in  vain.  The  gates  will  be 
(hut  againft  us. 

C  2  HOWARD. 
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HOWARD.  Never  mind:  we'll  force  them 
open.  Come. 

MAND.  Nay  :  but  conftder  you  are  dependenp 
on  your  uncle. 

HOWARD.  No  matter.  The  hope  that  the  name 
of  Howard  may  ftill  he  dear  to  him,  who  now  has 
fo  much  caufe  to  curfe  it,  makes  me  fuperior  to 
all  felfim  thoughts. 

MAND.  Is  it  poffible  ?  You  that  have  had  a 
fafhionable  education  !  you  that  have  been  fchooled 
in  all  the  arts  of  modern  foppery,  and  foreign  folly ! 
you,  to  be  the  only  one  to  pity  or  befriend  me  ! 

HOWARD.  Why,  the  fact  is,  they  tried  hard  to 
fpoil  me  j  but  I  wouldn't  let  them — they  lent  me 
all  over  the  Continent,  before  I'd  been  half  over 
England  ;  taught  me  foreign  languages,  befo;e  I 
knew  my  own  ;  inftrueled  me  how  to  pick  my 
teeth  all  the  morning  in  Bond-ftreet ;  yawn  all 
night  at  the  Opera.  But  1  was  a  bad  fcholar,  Mr. 
Mandeville  :  and  the  fatisfaction  I  feel  at  this  mo- 
ment proves  I  did  right  to  educate  myfelf. — Now 
then  for  Albina!  They  may  have  perverted  my 
head-,  but  I  aflure  you,  they  hav'n't  corrupted  my 
heart.  [Exeunt. 


END   of  A  C  T    I. 
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ACT       II. 

SCENE — A  modern  Apartment  in  the  Co/Me, 


YES, 


Enter  VERITAS  and  Mrs.  RIGID. 
Mrs.  RIGID, 


I,  yes :  Albina  already  thinks  me  the  bed 
of  women,  and  (hall  foon  believe  that  you  are  the 
firft  of  men. 

VER.  Granted — But  about  Howard — Is  me  as 
fond  of  him  as  ever? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  No;  me  don't  like  him  half  fo 
well  as  me  did.  Ever  fince  he  left  Dover,  I  have 
been  undermining  him,  and  extolling  you  ;  and 
in  proof  of  my  argument,  Sir  Solomon  has  juft  told 
Jier  of  Howard's  intimacy  with  a  game-keeper's 
daughter.  This  has  roufed  her  jealoufy — her  in- 
dignation. 

VJ.R.  Indeed! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Yes;  and  as  he  has  now  loft 
her  affe&ions — 

VER.  I  may  foon  win  them  !  —Bravo,  Mafter 
Veritas  ! — You're  lord  and  mafter  of  ten  thoufand 
a-year ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Ten  thoufand? — Heyday!  Have 
you  forgoc  our  agreement  ?  Pleafe  to  recoiled:, 
that  on  the  4ay  of  your  marriage  with  Albitfa  I  am 
to  receive  half ! 

VER.  Half? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  To  be  fure. — What  other  motive 
could  I  have  for  getting  Mandeville  difinherited  ? 
Did  not  Albina  gain  the  property  through  my 

manage- 
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management  ?    Did  not  I  make  a  dupe  of  the 

grandfather  ? 

VER.  You  did. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  And  why  do  I  give  you  my  in- 
tereft  ? — Why  do  I  feleft  you  for  her  hufband  ? — 
Why,  but  becaufe  you  are  to  give  me  a  moiety  ? 

VER.  Granted.  We'll  divide  the  fortune — and 
thus  I  feal  the  bargain — thus  with  a  righteous  kifs. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  [Drawing  back^]  How  !  Is  the 
jnan  out  of  his  fenfes  ?— Don't  you  recoiled: — 

VER.  I  do. — I  beg  pardon — You're  for  the 
Platonic. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  I  am  for  the  Platonic  fyftem,  Sir, 
and  hitherto  I  have  not  fuffered  my  lips  to  be  pro- 
faned by  man  ! — Never,  Sir  ! — Not  fo  much  from 
fear  of  the  confequences  to  myfelf,  as  from  the 
danger  in  which  it  might  involve  all  mankind. 

VER.  That's  true  philanthropy,  Mrs.  Rigid  ; 
and  the  longer  you  perfevere  in  your  fyftem,  the 
more  our  fex  will  be  obliged  to  you. — Ha !  Here 
comes  Albina  ! — Pray,  is  (he  alfo  for  the  Platonic? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Sweet  little  innocent ! — She  has 
hardly  fenfe  enough  to  difcriminate  one  pafiion 
from  another.  She  is  the  moft  artlefs,  lively, 
tender-hearted  creacure  ! — Look  at  her,  coufui— 
only  eighteen  ! 

Enter  ALBINA. 

A i.-..  Ob,  Governels  !  I  have  been  all  over 
the  Caftle,  looking  at  the  rooms— the  pidures— - 
the — [Seeing  Veritas,  Jhefip^.'] 

Mrs.  RIGID.  >Tis  Mr.  Veritas.  You  faw  him 
at  Dover,  you  know. 

ALB.  So  I  did — he  was  there  at  the  fame  time 
^Ir.  Howard  was. — Oh,  Lord  !  I'm  fo  happy  to 
lee  you,  Sir ! — I  am  indeed  ! 

4  VER. 
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.  Granted.  She  loves  me!-. 'Poor  pupil! 

Poor  Howard  i  \_Aftde  to  Mrs.  Rigid^] 

ALB.  That  I  am — becaufe  now  I  (hall  hear 
fornething  about  M r.  Howard.  [To  Veritas.~\  Pray, 
Mr.  Tutor — firft  we'll  talk  of  his  looks,  if  you 
pleafe — Is  he  as  handfome  now  ? — as  charming  as 
ever  ? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  For  mame,  Albina! — After  what 
you  have  juft  heard  from  Sir  Solomon,  how  cah 
you  condefcend  to  name  him  ?  Did  not  he  tell 
you  of  his  pafilon  for  a  game- keeper's  daughter? 

ALB.  He  did  ;  but 

Mrs.  RIGID.  What,  Mifs  ? 

ALB,.  That  paffion  may  be  only  Platonic,  you 
know,  Governefs  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Look'ye :  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  Mr.  Howard!  If  you  mention  his  name  again, 
Pll  refort  to  my  old  mode  of  puniftiment — I'll 
fliew  you  I  have  not  forgot  the  art  of  locking  up, 
Mifs. 

ALB.  There  now  !  I  thought  it  would  come  to 
this !  The  owner  of  this  immenfe  caftle  will 
pafs  moft  of  her  days  in  one  of  the  clofets ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  No  murmuring! — but  go  directly 
with  this  worthy  man — walk  with  him  to  fee  the 
park — the  plantations. 

ALB.  Well,  (ince  it  mud  be  fo — come,  Mr.— 
Worthy. 

VER.  [Aftde  to  Albina]  Mum  !  I  am  not  what 
I  feem — When  we're  alone  I'll  communicate.-— 
Coufin,  we  take  our  leave. 

ALB.  Madam,  good  day  !  [Going.] 

Enter  Sir  SOLOMON. 

ALB.  Oh,  Sir  Solomon  1  You're  the  very  per- 
ibn  I  wanted  to  fee. — Do  you  know,  there's  an  old 

maa 
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man  in  the  hall,  who  fays  he  was  fervant  to  my 
grandfather  thirty  years;  and  now,  becaufe  his 
dogs  killed  a  hare  on  your  grounds,  that  he  is 
difmiffed  from  his  place,  and  he  and  his  family 
muft  ftarve  ! — Dear  ! — If  all  your  game  is  pur- 
chafed  at  fo  high  a  price,  I  wonder  you're  not 
choaked  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Go  where  I  ordered  you,  Mifs. 
Sir  Solomon  and  I  have  bufinefs. 

ALB.  And,  Sir — Sir  Solomon  !  How  came  you 
to  trouble  yourfelf  about  Mr.  Howard's  love- 
affairs  : — I  tell  you  what — I  believe  you're  a  great 
poacher  ;  and  if  1  catch  you  fnaring  any  game  on 
my  manor 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Begone,  Mifs ! — Begone  dire&ly. 

ALB.  Well:  I'm  going,  Governefs — I'm  going. 
Come,  Mr.  Tutor  ;  and  if  we  meet  that  poor  old 
man  by  the  way,  I'll  tell  him  he  may  kill  all  the 
game  on  my  eftate;  and  if  that  won't  keep  Ins 
family  from  ftarving,  I'll  bid  him  (hoot  all  Sir 
Solomon's  ! — I  have  plenty  of  money,  and  I  can't 
difpofe  of  it  better  than  in  proteding  an  old  fa- 
vourite of  him  who  gave  it  me  ! — Come — good 
b'ye.  \Veritas  and  Albina  exeunt. 

Sir  SOL.  Um! — There's  the  fex  ! — There's  true 
woman  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  I  muft  watch  her — her  difpofition 
alters  with  her  fortune.  But,  Sir  Solomon,  now 
we're  alone,  what  is  the  fecret  you  promifed  to 
communicate  to  me  ? 

Sir  SOL.  I'll  tell  you — Mandeville  is  arrived — 
I've  feen  him. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Seen  Mandeville  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Not  half  an  hour  ago — He  is  now  in 
fearch  of  his  daughter. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Mandeville  come  home ! — Mercy ! 

What 
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What  fhall  we  do  ? — Why,  if  he  once  gets  hold  of 
her,  he'll  perfuade  her  to  pay  his  debts — trick  her 
out  cf  the  whole  fortune  ! 

Sir  SOL.  I  know  it.  He's  a  fad  profligate;  and 
therefore  do  you  lock  up  Albina,  and  I'll  lock  up 
Mandeviile — We'll  keep  them  apart,  till  fhe  has 
got  a  hufband  to  protect  her.  I'll  go  diredlly,  and 
order  Realize  to  take  out  a  writ. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Will  you  ? 

Sir  SOL.  I  will. — Odsheart  ! — it  was  the  wifli 
of  my  life  that  Howard  mould  marry  Albina ;  but 
his  attachment  to  other  women  (hews  he  is  not 
worthy  her  affedions ;  and  his  now  affociating 
with  her  father,  proves  he  would  wafte  every 
milling  of  the  property — Therefore,  the  fooner  me 
marries  Mr.  Veritas,  the  better.  Adieu  ! — Go 
and  lock  her  up. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  I  won't  lofe  a  moment. — Ah, 
Sir  Solomon  !  If  Mr.  Howard  had  copied  the 
example  of  his  uncle  ! — If,  like  you,  he  had  never 
aflbciated  with  profligate  men,  or  low-bred  women! 

You  would  not  have  fixed  your  affedions  on 

a  game-keeper's  daughter  ? 

Sir  SOL.  Me  ! — Lord  help  you  ! — How  could 
you  fuppofe  fuch  a  thing  ?  [Con/u/ed.] 

Mrs.  RIGID.  I  don't  fuppofe  it.  I  know  (he  is 
too  unpolifhed — too  illiterate — 

Sir  SOL.  Plha  !  She's  too  young — too — too 
every  thing ! — No,  Mrs.  Rigid,  if  ever  I  again 
become  a  flave  to  the  tender  paflions,  1  mould 
felecl  a  woman  of  your  time  of  life — a  woman  of 
experience  ! — Your  young  things  take  no  pains  to 
pleafe  a  man ;  they  rely  on  their  youth  and 
beauty  :  but  your  middle-aged  woman — (he  is  fo 
induftrious ! — (he  drefles  at  you,  talks  at  you, 
D  glances 
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glances  at  you Oh  !    Time    makes  women 

wonderfully  dextrous  in  the  art  of  love  ! 

[Exeunt.     Mrs.  Rigid  ogling  Sir  Solomon, 


SCENE— A  Gar  den. 

Enter  VERITAS  and  ALBINA. 

VER.  Ha!  ha  1  ha! — I  told  you  I  was  not 
what  I  feemed.  It  was  very  well  to  put  on  the 
mafk  of  learning  and  gravity  before  Sir  Solomon 
and  Mrs.  Rigid ;  but  now  I'll  pull  it  off — now 
I'll  (hew  you  my  real  characler ! — Blefs  you  !  I'm 
an  honeft  fellow  ! — I'm  a  choice  fpirit — a  buck  of 
the  firft  water ! 

ALB.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  made  a  man  of  your 
gaiety  become  an  ufher  ? 

VER.  You  (hall  hear; — I  finimed  my  fortune 
before  1  finimed  my  education.  At  Weftminfter 
School  I  found  I  could  keep  a  curricle — At  Ox- 
ford I  found  I  could  keep  a  pack  of  hounds — and 

in  London  I  found 1  could  not  keep  myfelf. 

—  So  not  wifhing  fo  much  talent  mould  remain 
in  obfcuiity,  I  fet  up  for  Tutor,  in  order  to  dif- 
perfe  my  knowledge  amongft  therifing  generation. 

ALB.  Upon  my  word,  the  riling  generation  is 
very  much  obliged  to  you. 

VER.  Nay  :  if  I  have  not  done  much  good,  I 
have  done  little  harm ;  for  with  all  my  follies, 
of  this  you  may  be  affured — I  never  did  right 
without  rejoicing  at  it,  or  wrong  without  re- 
penting it.  This  is  my  hiftory.  And  now  to  ap- 
ply my  talents  to  the  right  purpofe — to  love  ! — 
Here's  Mrs.  Rigid. 

3  Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  RIGID. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Couiin,  a  word — \tfakes  Veriias 
afide.]  Mandeville  is  returned  from  India  :  he  and 
Howard  are  now  in  fearch  of  Albina;  and  if  an 
interview  takes  place,  we  are  undone.  Go  ;  and 
if  you  find  Mandeville,  give  notice  to  Realize,  and 
he'll  arreft  him  inftantly. 

VER.  Arreft  him? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  To  be  fure.  What  does  the  man 
flare  at  ? — Have  you  any  objection  ? 

VER.  Why,  I  think,  when  a  gentleman  comes  a 
long  journey- 
Mrs.  RIGID.  Well,  Sir? 

VER.  That  a  fpunging-houfe  is  a  bad  fort  of 
inn  to  put  up  at ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  How  !  are  you  only  half  a  finner  ? 
—Do  you  repent  our  bargain  ? — Mighty  well, 
Sir !  mighty  well !  A  fine  girl  and  five  thoufand 
a-year  isn't  likely  long  to  want  a  hufband — Others 
may  be  found,  Sir — 

VER.  Granted. — Others  may  be  found;  and 
five  thoufand  a-year  is  not  to  be  defpifed.  Befides, 
I  (hall  make  amends  by  making  her  a  good  huf- 
band. So  I'll  fwallow  my  fcruples,  and  go  di- 
reclly. — Coufin,  your  fervant! — Mifs  Albina*,  adieu! 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Albina,  I  beg  you  will  inftantly 
accompany  me  to  the  Caftle;  and,  for:  reafons 
which  I  will  hereafter  explain  to  you,  I  muft  re- 
queft  you  to  live  in  private — neither  to  pay  nor 
receive  viilts. 

ALB.  Lord  !  I  know  your  reafons  well  enough  j 

you  want  me  not  to  fee  Mr.  Howard — Well !  1  do 

love  him,  that's  the  truth  on't :  but  if  he  don't 

love  me,  what  can  I  do,  you  know  ? — No  !  I  had 

P  2  rather 
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rather  not  fee  him— 'twill  remind  me  of  paft  hap- 
pinefs;  and  if  he  be  mat  out  from  me,  the  more 
private  I  live  the  better. — Come,  I'll  think  of  him 
no  more. 

'  Mrs.  RIGID.  Spoke  like  a  girl  of  proper  pride 
and  exalted  ipirit ! — Now  all's  fafe  !  [As  they  are 
going,  Howard  enters^] 

HOWARD.  So  !  I've  found  you  at  luft,  Albina ! — 
I  called  at  the  Caftle,  and  the  fervants  told  me  they 
had  orders  from  Dotlor  Bufby  not  to  admirme. — 
I  beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Rigid — I  didn't  allude  to  you 
—I  didn't  mean  to  call  you  Doctor  Bufby. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  None  of  your  infolence,  Sir! — Al- 
bina is  no  more  willing  to  be  troubled  with  your 
company  than  I  am. 

HOWARD.  Isn't  (he  ? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  No :— you  may  hear  your  dif- 
miffal  from  her  own  mouth. — Speak,  child  ;  repeat 
to  him  what  you  imparted  to  me  this  moment. 

ALB.  I  can't.    Do  you  fpeak  for  me  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Repeat  ir,  I  tell  you :  (hew  him 
you  don't  care  for  him  :  fay  you  are  all  gaiety  and 
cheerfulnefs — Say  fo,  I  infill. 

ALB.  Sir !  Sir  !  I  am  all  gaiety  and  cheerful- 
nefs! I'm  fo  happy  that—Oh  !  Oh!  Oh  !  \BurJls 
into  tears\  1  (hall  break  my  heart — that's  what  I 
(hall! 

HOWARD.  So!  This  is  anew  mode  of  being 
cheerful ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Ideot !  baby  !  call  forth  your 
pride  :  remember  your  rank — your  fortune ! 

ALB.  Fortune !  What's  the  ufe  of  it,  while  an- 
other is  heirefs  to  his  affections  ?  If  the  game- 
keeper's daughter  will  give  me  his  heart,  I'm  fure 
I'll  give  her  my  eftate.  Oh !  Mr.  Howard ! 
[Coins  UP  to  hiw.~\ 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  RIGID.  [Laying  held  of  her."]  This  isn't 
to  be  borne  !  Come  with  me  this  moment !  — Stand 
out  of  the  way,  Sir  !  Come,  \  command  you. 

HOWARD.  Hold!  [Detaining  jilbina.~]  It  isn't 
on  my  own  account  I  thus  rudely  detain  you  :  'tis 
on  your  father's. 

ALB.  My  father's ! 

•HOWARD.  He  is  arrived  from  India,  unfortu- 
nate man  ! — is  now  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ALB.  Is  he?  We'll  go  to  him  directly.  Come, 
Governefs. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Go  to  him  !  Are  you  mad  ?  Why, 
he'll  afk  you  to  pay  all  his  debts. 

ALB.  No,  he  won't :  for  I'll  offer  it  long  before 
he  can  a(k  me.  Come. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Have  a  care  :  don't  go  near  him  : 
I  know  him  to  be  fo  unprincipled,  and  fo  defpe- 
rate,  that  if  you  refufe  to  give  him  up  your  for- 
tune, I  fhouldn't  be  furprifed  if  he  threatened — 
nay,  actually  took  away  your.  life. 

ALB.  Took  away  my  life  ! — Well !  he  gave  it 
me,  you  know,  Governefs  ;  and  as  to  the  fortune, 
that  certainly  ought  to  have  been  his.  However, 
as  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will  difobey  you,  I'll  tell 
you  how  we'll  accommodate  matters :  Mr.  Howard 
will  be  kind  enough  to  fay  that  you  won't  allow 
me  to  fee  him  ;  but  that,  as  to  money — Lord  !  he 
may  have  what  he  likes. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  What  he  likes  ? 

ALB.  ^y  :  bid  him  draw  for  a  good  round  fum 
at  once — fifty  thoufand  to  begin  with.  And  if  that 
won't  do — 

HOWARD.  Oh  !  fifty  thoufand  will  do  very  well 
for  a  beginning  !  Won't  it,  Doctor  ? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Hear  me,  Albina.  Would  you 
undo  yourfelf,  and  abandon  me  ?  I,  who  hive 

nurfed 
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nurfed  you,  reared  you,  doted  on  you  ?  I,  who 
have  been  a  mocher  when  he  proved  no  father  ? — 
Go,  ungraceful  girl !  give  all  to  him  who  forfook 
you,  and  leave  her  who  cherifhed  you  to  flarve, 
and  die  in  a  prifon. 

ALB.  Die  in  a  prifon  ! — Leave  my  kind,  good 
Governefs  to  die  in  a  prifon  ? — Oh,  Lord  !  I  can't 
bear  the  thought  of  it  !  [Mrs.  Rigid  weeps.~]  Nay  : 
don't  cry  fo — fpeak  to  me — pray  fpeak — Dear  ! 
What  was  it  (he  fatd,  Mr.  Howard  ? 

HOWARD.  She  faid  you'd  better  give  me  the 
fifty  thoufand  directly. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Millions  cannot  fave  a  man  fb 
extravagant  as  Mr.  Mandeville — This  was  your 
grandfather's  opinion  j  and  he  left  you  the  eftate 
folely  to  prevent  his  wafting  it — And  now  would 
you  fly  in  the  face  of  your  benefactor  ? — And  for 
what  ? — Only  becaufe  a  faithlefs  lover  takes  the 
part  of  a  felfim  parent,  who,  till  you  became 
affluent,  never  thought  or  enquired  after  you. 

ALB.  That's  very  true— 

HOWARD.  It's  not ! — It's  falfe  ! 

ALB.  I  know  better,  Sir! — But  for  this  good 
woman,  I  might  have  ftarved,  and  Fm  bound  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  my  dear  grandfather;  and 

therefore Don't  take  on  fo,  my  dear  Governefs, 

and  I'll  follow  your  advice  in  every  thing  Don't 
keep  twitching  me,  Mr.  Howard ! — I  fhall  do  what- 
ever (he  orders  me. 

HOWARD.  You  will,  will  you  ? 

ALB.  Yes :  I  act  differently  from  you,  Sir — I 
always  obey  my  tutor,  and  I  won't — 

HOWARD.  And  you  won't  fkip  a  tafk,  or  go  out 
of  bounds,  for  fear  of  being  whipped !  hah  ! — Oh ! 
the  good  child  !  Oh  the  pretty  Mifs  Albina  !  She 
(hall  have  cakes  and  toys,  and — ^— Look'ye — give 

over 
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over  this  childifh  nonfenfe,  and  go  with  me  to  the 
game-keeper's  cottage — 

ALB.  The  game-keeper's  cottage  ? 

HOWARD.  [Taking  hold  of  bsr  hand.~]  There  your 
father  is  concealed — I  left  him  under  the  care  of 
Copfley's  daughter— one  of  the  kindeft,  beft-dif- 
pofed — 

ALB.  [faking  away  her  banJJ]  Go,  Sir  ! — I'm 
fatisfied,  and  I  hate  you — that's  what  I  do — I  hate 

you  more  than  ever  I  loved  you Come,  Go- 

vernefs. 

HOWARD.  Why,  Albina  r— Why  ? 

ALB.  I  have  as  much  pride  as  yourfelf,  Sir; — 
and  fince  you  treat  me  with  indifference,  I  mall 
treat  you  with  fcorn — with  fcorn,  Sir ! — Come, 
Madam. 

HOWARD.  'Sdeath  !— What  have  I  faid  ? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Quite  enough,  Sir  ! — Go  to  your 
darling  ruftic — go  to  your  dear  Mr.  Mandeville  ; 
and,  by  way  of  confolation,  tell  him  that  if  ever 
you  poflefs  an  eftate — 

HOWARD.  If  ever  I  do,  Madam,  he  ftiall  have 
it  all.  And  I'll  give  it  him,  not  fo  much  from 
motives  of  benevolence,  as  of  prudence;  fince  I 
perceive  that  money  can  transform  the  moft  li- 
beral to  the  moft  felfifh  ;  and  me  who,  without  a 
fortune,  was  all  innocence,  tendernefs,  and  affec- 
tion, is,  in  affluence,  fufpicious,  credulous,  and 
unfeeling — Farewell ! — Mandeville  has  a  child 
ftill ;  for,  while  you  are  a  flave  to  your  Governefs, 
I'll  be  a  fon  to  your  Father ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  This  is  your  refolution,  is  it  ? 

HOWARD.  It  is,  moft  potent,  grave,  and  re- 
verend Doftor !  [Exit. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Now,  Albina,  look  at  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education How  contemptible 

was  Howard's  conduct !  How  noble  yours ! — Con- 

tinue 
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tinue  to  behave  thus,  and  you  mall  be  indulged 
in  every  thing. 

ALB.  Ah  !  I  wi(h  you  would  indulge  me,  Go- 
vernefs — There  is  a  favour — 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Is  there  r — Name  it ! 

ALB.  Why,  you  already  think  me  a  good  girl ; 
but  if  I  could  be  quite  pofitive  about  MF.  How- 
ard's inconftancy,  1  fhould  be  the  very  beft  girl  in 
the  whole  world. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  What !  do  you  dill  doubt  ? 

ALB.  How  can  I  help  it  ?  How  can  I  think  fo 
meanly  of  him,  or  myfelf,  as  to  fuppofe  he  would 

prefer  a   girl  that's  like in  thorr,  that  I  dare 

fay  is  as  unlike  me  as  you  are  to  Doctor  Bufby  ? — 
Come  now,  as  he's  gone  to  the  cottage,  do  let  me 
follow  him  and  be  convinced. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Fallow  him  ? 

ALB.  Why  not  ?  Look'ye  ;  you  and  Sir  So- 
Jomon  fay  he  is  guilty.  Very  well  I  If  I  find  him 
fo,  I'll  promife  to  marry  the  Steward,  the  Parfon, 
or  the  Birch  Gentleman — any,  or  all  of  them  if 
you  like. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  There's  no  doubt  of  his  guilt, 
and  this  may  complete  her  averiion  ;  therefore  I'll 
let  her  go.  [AfldeJ]  Well !  on  thefe  conditions, 
I've  no  objedion.  But  how  will  you  contrive  ? 

ALB.  Oh!  he  fha'n't  know  me — I'll  put  on 
another  drefs. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Another  drefs  ? 

ALB.  Yes  :  I'll  difguife  myfelf  as  the  Little  Red 
Riding-Hood,  Little  John,  Little  Pickle,  or  any 
other  impudent  character  ! — Come — we'll  fettle 
that  as  we  go  along  :  and  if  I  find  him  innocent, 
why,  you  mall  have  one- half  the  eftate  ;  my  father 
the  other  j  and  I  and  Mr.  Howard  will  live  and 
die  in  the  cottage,  or  any  other  retired  fpot  you 
choofe  to  point  out  for  us.  [Exeunt. 

END  of  ACT  II. 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE— View  of  open  Country— River — Cottagt 
at  a  diftance,  &c. 

Enter  MANDEVILLE  and  HOWARD. 
MAND. 

AY  :  nay :  blame  not  Albina  !  Blame  the 
Governefs. 

HOWARD.  Not  blame  her  ! — Oh  !  if  I  look,  or 

fpeak,  or  liften,  or 'Sdeath !  you  don't  know 

half  the-  fatal  confequences  of  her  unfilia}  con- 
duct ! — Sir  Solomon  has  ordered  Realize  to  ar- 
reft  you  :  he  and  bailiffs  are  now  in  fearch  of 
you ;  and,  unlefs  you  can  inftantly  raife  two  thou- 
fand  pounds,  you'll  be  imprifoned  ! 

MAND.  Well:  lamrefigned. 

HOWARD.  So  am  not  I.  I  hate  a  gaol ;  and  as 
I  mud  follow  you  wherever  you  go,  pray  let  us 
keep  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  we  can.  The 
fadl  is,  there  is  no  {laying  here  without  paying 
your  creditors ;  therefore  let's  adjourn  to  Lon- 
don ! There  we  may  do  as  we  like. 

MAND.  Do  as  we  like  ? 

HOWARD.  Aye:  few  people  think  of  paying 
there.  Why,  if  every  man  in  London  were  to  be 
arrefled  for  the  money  he  owed  ! — Mercy  on  us ! 
—  there'd  be  more  prifons  than  carriages  ;  more 
bailiffs  than  horfes  ;  and  men  of  famion  and  dafh- 
ing  citizens  would  be  the  two  rareft  commodities 
to  be  met  with  !  Oh  !  when  a  man  is  in  debt, 
E  the 
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the  Capital  is  the  place  to  lie  fnug  in !  Therefore 
let's  begone  diredlly.  Stop  though — Have  you 
any  cam  ? 

MAND.  Not  a  guinea.  Out  of  my  pay  as  an 
officer,  I  could  hardly  fave  money  enough  to  land 
me  in  my  native  country. 

HOWARD.  And  1  have  not  a  fhilling  !— And 
here  we  are  two  hundred  miles  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  without  two  hundred  pence  to  take  us 
there  !  What's  to  be  done  ?  Will  Sir  Solomon 
advance?  Not  a  halfpenny! — Will  the  Tutor? 
Not  a  farthing.— Will  Realize  ? 

MAND.  The  Steward  ! — He  wouldn't  give  half 
a  crown  to  fave  both  our  lives. 

HOWARD.  Not  half  a  crown  to  fave  our  lives ! 
Come— come — you  wrong  him  there — I'm  fure 
he'd  give  more  to  fave  mine. 

MAND.  More  to  fave  yours ! — From  what  mo- 
tive ? — From  benevolence  ? 

HOWARD.  No  :  from  felf-intereft.  He  has  an 
annuity  on  my  life.  The  day  I  lofe  my  exigence, 
he  lofes  a  hundred  a-year;  and  though  he  wouldn't 
give  a  doit  to  fave  me  from  perdition,  I  think 
he'd  pay  half  a  crown  to  preferve  his  annuity. — 
Look — here  he  comes! — And  now  I  think  on*t  ; 
fuppofe  I  try  to  get  our  traveiling-expences  out 
of  him  ?— -He  is  always  enquiring  after  my  health, 
and 

MAND.  I  underftand.     I'll  get  out  of  the  way. 

HOWARD.  Do.  Retire  behind  thole  trees — 
Mum  !  —  Obferve. — [Mandeville  goes  lehind  trees  J] 

Enter  REALIZE. 

REAL,  So — I've  drawn  out  my  forces  to  the 
bed  advantage — Two  of  my  officers  are  in  am- 
buQi  near  th£  Cattle — two  are  reconnoitring  on 

the 
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the  London  Road— and  two Ha!  Mr.  How- 
ard !    How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Howard  ? 

HOWARD.  Hem!  [Coughing  and,  fluffing  bis 
bandksrcbief  into  bis  mouth.~\ 

REAL.  Have  you  feen  any  thing  of  Mande- 
ville  ? — I've  two  writs  out  againft  him— one  on  my 
own  account ;  the  other  on  Sir  Solomon's ;  and 
if  you'll  tell  me  where  he  is — [Howard  coughs 
loudly.^ — Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  — 
That's  an  ugly  cough. 

HOWARD.  Ugly  !  — It's  frightful  ! — it's—- 
Hem ! — Oh,  Mr.  Realize  ! — I'm  very  ill. 

REAL.  Ill ! — You  were  very  well  yefterday,  and 
the  day  before,  and  every  day  fince  you  came 
from  your  travels. 

HOWARD.  That's  it. — I  didn't  mention  it  be- 
fore, Mr.  Realize,  for  fear  of  diftreffing  you  ;  but, 
during  my  travels Ough  !  ou  I  ou  !  [Cough- 
ing viokntly~\  I  flept  in  the  Pontine  marmes ;  and 
the  ptftiferous  dews  fo  inflamed  my  lungs,  that 

ever  fince Hoop  !   oop  !    [Coughing]   I   mall 

die,  that's  certain. 

REAL.  Die  !  —  Impoffible  !  —  Die  !  —  I've  an 
annuity  on  his  life  ! — Oh !  curfe  thofe  Pontine 
marfhes ! 

HOWARD.  It's  all  Sir  Solomon's  fault, — If  he'd 
let  me  follow  the  doctor 'sad  vice,  I  mould  fave  my 
life,  and  you  your  annuity-. — But  avarice,  Mr.— 
Ava Oop  ! — hem  ! — I'm  a  dead  man  ! 

REAL.  You're  not !  Now,  pray  live  !  I'll  take 
it  as  a  favour  if  you  live  ! — My  dear  Mr.  How- 
ard, what  did  the  dodor  prefcribe  ? 

HOWARD.  Change  of  air,  and  Briftol  waters. 

REAL.  Briftol  waters ! 

HOWARD.  Yes,  Sir  :  and  becaufe  I  can't  raife 
money  to  take  me  there — Oop  !- — becaufe  Sir  So- 
Jomon  won't  advance  a  few  pounds— 

£2  REAL, 
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REAL.  I'm  to  lofe  a  hundred  a  year.  Oh  ! 
the  hard-hearted  favage  !  Why,  I'd  better  give 
the  money  myfelf.  I  will.  Here,  Mr.  H  w- 
ard,  [Taking  out  a  purjje]  I  was  always  ot  a  hu- 
mane difpofition,  and  fo  here's  thirty Hold 

though  :  Are  you  fure  the  Briftol  waters  will  cure 
you? 

HOWARD.  Certain.  The  detergency  of  the  ar- 
mofphere;  the  abforbency  of  the  chalybeate  ;  the 

ponderofity  of Hau  ! — au  ! — I'm  convulfed  ! 

Support  me  ! — Lay  hold  of  me  ! — [/«  his  con-vul- 
fions,  be  lays  hold  of  the  hand  in  which  Realize  has  the 
$urfe.~\  —  So  —  Let  me  go  ! — I'm  better  now— 
Thank'ye.  [Takes  away  his  hand,  and  the  furfe  with 

if.] 

REAL.  Better ! — 'Gad  !  no  wonder  at  it.  The 
dofe  you've  taken  is  more  likely  to  do  you  good, 
than  detergency,  abforbency,  or  all  the  doctors 
and  apothecaries  in  Europe  !  However,  a  hun- 
dred per  annum  is  worth  thirty  pounds,  or  the 
devil's  in  it !  So  keep  it,  and  good  bye  to  you. 
Hark'ye,  though;  if  you  fee  Mandeville,  don't 
fay  I've  placed  bailiffs  on  the  London  road. 

HOWARD.  I  won't.— Good  bye.  I  hope  I  mall 
mend,  for  your  fake,  Mr.  Realize. 

REAL.  I  hope  you  will.  But  if  you  do  not,  if 
you  find  you  grow  vvorfe,  write  me  word  you  are 
coming  home  full  of  health  and  fpirits,  and  I'll 
go  directly  to  Sir  Solomon,  talk  of  the  goodnefs 
of  your  life,  and  fell  him  the  annuity  at  a  pre- 
mium !  That  will  be  puniming  him  for  his  ftin- 
ginefs,  and  paying  me  for  the  dofe  of  phyfic  I've 
given  you.  Farewell !  Keep  yourfelf  warm,  and 
fuccefs  to  the  Briftol  waters  |  Oh  !  curfe  thofe 
Pontine  marlhes!  [Exit. 

HOWARD.  Oh!  blefs  them!  1  fay.  Ha!  ha! 
ha!  I'm  cured  of  my  cough  now — Hem  !  I  clearing 

himfelf] 
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kimfdf].  Come  forth,  Mr.  Mandeville  \Mandc- 
I'ilie  re-enters']  —  Come  and  congratulate  your 
friend  on  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Look  —  Will 
you  go  to  Briftol  ? 

MAND.  No:  to  London. 

HOWARD.  Noc  yet  ;  there  are  enemies  on  the 
road.  We  muft  wait  till  the  purfuit  is  over  ;  and, 
as  I  know  no  fafer  place  than  Copfley's  cottage,  let's 
return  there  inftantly.  Let  us  go  fit  and  rail  at  the 
Governefs  and  Albina. 

MAND.  Never.  I  muft  ftill  think  (he  is  my 
daughter,  and  hope  the  time  may  come  when  (he 
will  imitate  her  mother's  virtues.  Oh  Howard  ! 
you  (hould  have  known  Amelia  :  (he  had  a  heart 
as  generous  as  your  own  —  like  you,  (he  gave  up 
all  ior  a  diftreffed  —  unhappy  - 

HOWARD.  Nay  ;  no  more  melancholy,  now, 
Mr.  Mandeville.  How  can  a  man  talk  of  diftrefs, 
when  he  fees  .he  can  raife  thirty  pounds  the  mo- 
ment he  wants  it  ?  A  flight  cough  and  a  (hort 
convulfion  will  be  at  any  time  a  Bank-note  to  us. 
So  now  for  the  cottage  ;  and  over  a  jug  of  old  Copf- 
ley's October,  let  us  drink  "  Confufion  to  our  ene- 
mies and  the  Pontine  marines,  and  fuccefs  to  our- 
felves  and  the  Briftol  waters  !"  \_Hclding  u$  apurfe, 

and  exeunt. 

SCENE  —  A  forward  Landfcape. 

Enter  ALBINA  in  the  Uniform  of  a  Lieutenant  of 
the  Navy,  Mrs.  RIGID, 


Mrs.  RIGID.  We  won't  detain  you  a  moment, 
Mr.  Steward.  Only  (hew  us  the  way  to  Copfley's 
cottage,  and  you  may  return  to  your  purfuit  of  Man- 
deville. This  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Herbert  - 

REAL.  Herbert!  Pray  is  this  one  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mandeville's  nephews  ? 

ALB. 
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ALB.  I  am,  Sir.  I  am  the  firft  confin  of 
Mifs  Albina,  Sir — of  that  much  wronged  and 
moft  beautiful  creature,  Sir.  I  am  lately  come 
from  fea,  and  have  been  in  fo  many  fiery  engage- 
ments, that  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  alive  or 
dead,  Sir! 

REAL.  Po  !  po!  Nonfenfe!  [Puts  on  hisfpefta*. 
ties,  and  koks  dofe  at  Albina.~\  You  been  in  fiery 
engagements !  Pooh  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Come,  come ;  Mr.  Realize  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  family 
to  be  impofed  upon;  and  therefore  we  may  as 
well  truft  him  at  once.  It  is  Albina  !  She  has 
put  on  this  difguife,  to  detect  Mr.  Howard  in  his 
love-affair  with  the  Gamekeeper's  daughter. 

ALB.  Yes,  Sir  j  with  that  little  coarfe,  tann'd 
Shew  us  the  way,  Sir — I  know  Mr.  Howard 
is  now  at  the  cottage. 

REAL.  Do  you  ?  That's  very  good.  Love- 
affair  too! — Ha!  ha!  I  with  you  could  prove 
your  word?. 

ALB.   Why,  Sir? 

REAL.  Becaufe  it  would  have  faved  me  thirty 
pounds.  Why,  poor  gentleman  !  he  is  not  in  a 
Itate  to  make  love 

ALB.  How,  Sir  ? 

REAL.  No — the  Pontine  marmes  have  played 
the  devil  with  his  lungs,  and  he  is  gone  to  drink 
the  Briftol  waters. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Gone  to  Briftol !  When  ? 

REAL.  Now — this  very  moment! 

ALB.  Which  way?  How  did  he  go? 

REAL.  How  ?  Why,  he  went  with  my  money. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Plha!  This  is  all  an  impofition  j 
all  a  contrivance  of  Howard's,  to  avoid  detection. 
Lead  on,  Sir;  I'm  fure  his  lungs  were  found 
enough  two  hours  ago. 

REAL, 
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REAL.  Well  !  have  it  your  own  way  —  I  only 
wifh  I  was  as  fure  of  keeping  my  annuity,  as  thac 
you  won't  find  him  at  the  Cottage.  No  —  and 
what's  more  to  the  purpofe,  that  you  find  fome- 
body  elfe  there. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Somebody  elfe  !     Whom,  Sir? 

REAL.  Nolcfsa  gentleman  than  Sir  Solomon 
Cynic!  Not  ten  minutes  ago  I  Taw  him  hover- 
ing about  the  fpot,  like  an  old  kite  over  a  brood 
of  chickens. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Why,  the  man's  mad  !  —  Sir  Solo- 
mon make  love  !  Shew  us  the  way,  I  infift,  Sir. 
Come,  child. 

ALB.  Dear  !  If,  after  all,  the  old  woman-hater 
fliould  turn  out  to  be  the  real  poacher  !  —  If  he 
fhould,  Governefs  !  I'm  fure  you  won't  anv  longer 
forbid  me  the  light  of  Mr.  Howard,  'fis  cruel 
to  fpoit  with  the  affections  of  a  lover  ;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  old  fong,  let  me  remind  you  - 

SONG. 

If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover, 

How  much  more  to  give  him  cafe! 
When  his  paffion  we  difcover, 

Oh  1  how  pleafing  'tis  to  pleafe  !  &c. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE—  A  Rcom  in  Copfiy's  Ccttage—  Birds  of 
Prey  painted  on  the  Wall  —  A  Recejt,  with  federal 
Trujfes  of  Straw  in  it—~Before  Recefs,  an  old  green 
Curtain,  partly  brohn  down  —  A  Table  and  two 
Chairs  —  Bajket  with  Apples  —  Jug  if  Ale,  andfmalt 


Sir  SOLOMON  difcwercd  kneeling  to  CICELY. 

Sir  SOL.  Oh  you  lovelieft  of  all  creatures  !  When 

I  railed  at  the  fex  I  did  not  know  you  —  You  have 

converted  me  !  your  charms  have  made  me  a  pro- 

6  felyte, 
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fclyte,  and  here  I  fvvear — here  in  this  low,  fubmif- 
five,  fuppliant — Wheugh  !  [Wbijllin?  with  pain. ~\-~ 
This  it  is  to  be  out  of  practice !  My  knees  are  fo 
unaccuftomed  to  the  office,  that  I  believe  I'd  bet- 
ter get  up  while  I'm  able — [Rifes] — So,  Come,  I'll 
give  you  a  toaft,  my  little  Cherub — [Gees  to  the 
table,  and  takes  up  a  jug  of  ali^ — Here's  Cupid  1 
victorious  Cupid  ! 

Cic.  Lord  ! — You're  fo  gallant,  Sir  Solomon  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Gallant  ! — I  have  more  requisites  for  a 
lover  than  any  man  lince  the  days  of  Mark  An- 
tony. I  can  write  fonnets,  throw  glances,  talk 
nonfenfe,  tell  lies,  fing,  dance — No,  hang  it !  I 
can't  dance — if  I  could,  I  fhouldn't  be  compelled 
to  drink— '*  Confufion  to  all  dancing-mailers  !'* 
[Drinking.'} 

Cic.Well  ;  but  your  Honour  !  I  hope  my  poor 
father  will  be  reftored  to  his  fituution — I  am  Ib 
unhappy 

Sir  SOL.  I  fee  you  are,  and  I  know  thecaufe — 
Take  comfort — I'll  give  you  love  for  love  ! — But 
how  mall  we  meet  ? — How  carry  on  our  amour  in 
a  inug,  private,  paftoral  way  ? — How  mall  I  fteal 
to  you  unnoticed  and  unfeen  ? — And  now  I  think 
on't — Zounds !  I  hope  nobody's  obferving  us — if 
I  Qjould  be  found  out  ! — if  /  mould  be  deteded 
in  an  intrigue  ! 

Cic.  An  intrigue,  Sir  ? 

Sir  SOL.  Hark'ye  :  to  make  all  fafe,  we'll  go 
to  London.  There  we  may  make  allignations  with- 
out being  talked  of  or  interrupted. 

Cic.  [with  anger~\  Indeed  1 

Sir  SOL.  Yes.  There  half  the  town  are  playing  at 
the  lame  game — But  here  in  the  country,  if  one  gets 
a  fly  kifs,  the  whole  village  is  fure  to  bear  the  fmack 
of  it. — So  Mary  bone  is  the  mark — a  new  houfe 
and  fmarc  liveries  !  a  curricle  and  a  pair  of  grey: ! 

a  piano 
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a  piano  forte  and  a  lap-dog — and  you  fhall  go  by 
another  name. 

Cic.  What  !  (hall  I  change  my  name  ?  — 
Oh,  Sir  !  [curtfies  very  low.'] 

Sir  SOL.  To  be  fure :  you  (hail  no  longer  be 
called  Cicely  Copfley. 

Cic.  Shall  I  be  your  wife  ! — Oh  dear  !  [with 
great  joy.-} 

Sir  SOL.  My  wife  ? 

Cic.  Shall  I  be  Lady  Cynic? 

Sir  SOL.  You  Lady  Cynic! — Yon  'my 
Ha!  ha!  ha! — Why,  my  dear  girl,  you  mifconceive 
—I  wifh  to  intrigue  myfelf ;  I  don't  want  to  be 
the  caufe  of  intriguing  in  others — Marry  you  I—- 
Lord help  you — I  wouldn't  take  fuch  a  liberty. 
[Knocking  at  the  door']  Hah  !  What— Who's  here  ? 

Cic.  Heaven  knows — Perhaps  my  father,  per- 
haps Mr.  Howard,  perhaps 

Sir  SOL.  A  dancing-mafter ! — Oh  you  forcerefs, 
you've  lured  me  here  to  expofe  me  ! 

HOWARD,  ^without]  Holloa!  Copfley!  Cicely  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Howard's  voice  !  Mercy  on  me!  If  you 
don't  get  me  off,  I'll  have  your  father  hanged — I'll 
— Here — I'll  go  into  this  room  . 

Cic.  Stop,  that's  my  chamber — Here,  Sir,  go 
into  that  place  [pointing  to  the  rece/s~\,  and  I'll  draw 
the  curtain  before  you. — Quick  ! — quick  ! 

Sir  SOL.  This  is  my  firft  amour  thefe  twenty 
years  :  and  if  ever  I  come  near  a  petticoat  again, 
may  Cupid  fly  away  with  me  ! — [He  enters  recefs, 
and  fits  en  a  triifs  of  jtraw\ — So — draw  the  cur- 
tain. 

Cic.  I  can't — You  fee  it's  broken  down,  and—- 
Dear !  dear  ! — How  fhall  I  fatten  it  ? 

Sir  SOL.  Here— here  ! — My  cane  has  a  fword  in 
it — [Draws  tkefword  out  of  the  cane,  and  gives  if  to 
F  Cfor 
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Cicely] — If  there's  a  cranny  in  the  wainfcot,  run  this 
through  the  curtain ;  if  not,  run  it  through  my 
body. — [Cicely  gets  upon  a  chair  and  runs  tkefaord 
through  the  curtain,  which  fupp  or  ts  it] — Oh  woman  ! 
woman  ! — Deftrudtive,  damnable,  deceitful  wo- 
man ! — [Sir  Solomon  is  concealed,  and  Cicely  opens 
the  door.] 

Enter  MAND  EVIL  LE  and  HOWARD. 

HOWARD.  [Holding  the  door  open,  and  looking 
out] — Look  out — look  out, I  tell  you — 'Tis Realize 
and  the  Governefs ;  and  by  their  coming  this  way, 
I  fear  you  are  difcovered — Hum  ! — obferve. 

MAND.  I  do;  and  fee  !  the  young  naval  officer 
5s  advancing  towards  the  cottage  ! 

HOWARD.  So  he  is  ! — We  muft  avoid  him. 

ALB.  [without] — "  The  ftormy  main,  the  wind 
and  rain." — f  r~~- :"~~l 


HOWARD.  Ah,  you  chirruping  fcoundrel! — I 
tell  you  what — We  had  better  ftep  into  this  apart- 
ment, and  let  Cicely  get  rid  of  him — Mind,  no- 
body is  here,  Cicely. — That  a  naval  officer  I—- 
Pooh ! — Don't  you  lee  through  his  difguife  ? 

MAND.  Difguife  ? 

HOWARD.  He's  a  bailiff! — Can't  you  difcrimi- 
nate  between  the  navy  and  the  law  ? — between  a 
Tea-officer  and  a  merifTs  officer  ? — I  know  by  the 
rafcal's  impudent  fwagger  that  he's  a  bailiff! — 
Here  he  comes ! — Mum  ! — Retire.  [Exeunt  at  the 
cppofite  doer.] 

Enter  ALBINA  in  the  Uniform. 

ALB.  [fpying  and  walking  round  the  room.] — 
"  The  ftormy  main,  the  wind  and  rain!" — [fwging] 

I  don't 
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I  don't  fee  Mr.  Howard  ! — "  My  ardent  paffion 
prove  !" — He's  concealed  fomevvhere,  I  fuppofe. 
— c<  L,a(h'd  to  the  helm" — [Goes  up  to  the  curtain] 
He's  here  !— "  Should  feas  o'envhelm"— 

Cic.  [Stopping  her.~]  What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? 

ALB.  *'  To  think  of  thee,  my  love !"  [frying 
to  undraw  the  cur  fain.'] 

Cic.  [Pulling  her  away.']  There's  nobody  there, 
Sir. 

ALB.  Then  they're  here  ! — "  And  think  of  thee, 
my  love  !" — [Goes  towards  the  door.] — Perhaps, 
after  all,  he  is  really  gone  to  Briftol ;  and  his 
lungs  are  fo  much  out  of  order,  [frying  to  open  the 
door,  and  finding  it  locked"]  Lock'd !  Where's  the 
key  ? — Oh  !  oh  !  [Stoops  down]  I  fee  him  through 
the  key-hole ! — Oh  !  you  barbarian  !  [Cicely  tries  to 
pull  her  away]  If  you  touch  me,  you  little  vulgar 
thing,  I'll  cut  you  into  atoms ! — I  fee  you,  Mr. 
Howard.  [Hollaing  through  the  key -hole. ~] 

Cic.  Sir,  I  befeech  you — 

ALB.  [Trying  to  pull  the  door  open.]  Oh  !  if  I 
could  but  get  at  him ! — Come  out,  Sir;  or  I'll 
pull  the  door— [Shaking  it  violently.'] 

Enter  HOWARD. 

HOWARD.  .Well,  Sir  !  What  do  you  want,  Sir  ? 
— What  have  you  to  fay? 

ALB.  Say,  Sir  !  I'm  glad  your  lungs  are  bet- 
ter. 

HOWARD.  [Standing  before  the  door.']  My  lungs ! 
— Hark'ye,  Sir;  if  you  want  Mr.  Mandeville — 

ALB.  I  want  you,  and  only  you,   Sir! — My 

,  name  is  Herbert — I  am  firft  coufin  to  Albina ;  and 

if  you  don't  inftantly  fall  on  your  knees,  and  afk. 

pardon  for  the  infults  you  have  put  upon  her,  I'll 

make  you  a  companion  for  that  wild  goofe — I'll 

F  2  run. 
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run  you  through  the  body,  and  pin  you  againft 

the  wail 'Slife  !  now  I  look  at  you,  I  wonder 

what  fhe  could  fee  in  your  ugly  face  to  be  fo  fond 
of  you. 

HOWARD.  I'm  glad  it's  not  a  bailiff,  however. 
\_Afide.~\  Sir,  if  you  are  that  lady's  coufin,  I  muft 
inform  you  me  isn't  worth  my  pity,  or  your  refent- 
ment.  She  is  neither  faithful  to  her  lover,  nor 
affectionate  to  her  father — In  more,  Sir,  I  thought 
her  a  child  of  nature,  and  I  found  her  a  Becky. 

ALB.  A  Becky  ! 

HOWARD.  Yes :  a  Becky,  Sir ! — And  till  me  re- 
forms her  conduct,  not  all  the  righting  men  in 
Europe  mall  make  me  alter  mine.  This  is  my  de- 
termination, and  fo  you  may  tell  her,  good  Cap- 
tain Bobadil. 

ALB.  Bobadil! 

HOWARD.  Yes:  Bobadil  may  tell  Becky — 

ALB.  Draw,  Sir.     \_Pulh  out  hisjword.~\ 

Cic.  Hold  !  1  entreat  you — What  is  the  caufe — • 

ALB.  You. — Come,  Sir.  [Flourijhingberfaord.~\ 

Cic.  Mel 

ALB.  His  love  for  you  is  the  caufe.  Sir  Solo- 
mon told  me  of  his  falfhood,  and  now — 

Cic.  Sir  Solomon  told  you  ? — Oh  !  bafe,  flan- 
derons  man  !-^-Love  never  brought  Mr.  Howard 
to  our  cottage.  No :  he  c:.me  from  a  far  better 
motive1 — to  bring  money  to  my  father — to  relieve 
the  diftreffes  of  his  family  :  and,  with  gratitude  I 
fpeak.it,  he  has  already  faved  us  from  ruin. 

ALB.  Indeed! 

Cic.  Yes:  but  for  him  we  mould  have  perifh- 
.cd  ;  and,  as  a  proof  I  wasn't  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, often  and  often  have  I  heard  him  fay,  that 
Mi(s  Albina  was  the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  that  he 
never  .would,  or  could  love  any  other. 

ALB. 
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ALB.  \Smiling.~}  Oh!  did  you  fay  this,  Mr. 
Howard  ? 

HOWARD.  You  have  heard  my  determination. 
I  will  nor  be  teafed  with  interrogatories. 

ALB.  [Going  up  to  him.']  Nay:  don't  be  fo 
hafty,  Mr.  Howard.  Conlider,  if  Sir  Solomon 
has  deceived  me — 

HOWARD.  'Tis  now  too  late,  Sir. — Your  vifit ; 
her  partiality  for  her  perfidious  governefs  ;  and  her 
negled:  of  a  too  liberal  parent,  are  all — all  fo  dif- 
graceful,  that,  if  ever  I  love  again,  depend  on't 
Albina  won't  be  the  object. 

ALB.  [Sharply.'}  She  won't! — Who  will  then, 
Sir? 

HOWARD.  Who,  Sir? 

ALB.  Ay :  who,  Sir  ? — Will  this  little,  coarfe, 
infenfible  peafant  ? 

HOWARD.  Infenfible!  Look  him  in  the  face, 
Cicely  [taking  her  hand.}  :  tell  him  you  would  die 
to  ferve  your  father;  and  afk  him  if  Albina  would 
ihed  a  tear  to  fave  hers. 

ALB.  He  preffes  her  hand  ! — Let  it  go,  Sir ! — 
If  you  value  your  life,  take  away  your  hand,  Sir  ! 

HOWARD.  Why  ?  She  deferves  it  as  much  as 
your  con  fin  ! 

ALB.  1  can't  bear  it !  Take  it  away  !  Then  fay 
your  prayers,  for  you  hav'n't  a  moment  to  live  !  — 
[Peking  at  him  with  herjword.~\ 

HOWARD.  Keep  off,  Sir — You  fee  I've  no  arms. 

ALB.  No  arms!  That's  a  poor  evafion,  cow- 
ard! 

HOWARD.  Coward!  Oh!  that  I  could  find  a 
weapon  ! — Is  there  no  poker — no  knife — no — Ha' 
— what  do  I  fee  ? — A  {word  !  Now,  villain  ! — 

Cic.  Hear  me,  Sir — Don't  touch  it,  for  Hea- 
ven's fake! 

3  ALB. 
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ALB.  Hear  her,  Sir — Don't  touch  it,  for  Hea- 
ven's fake  ! 

HOWARD.  Thus  I  expofe  folly  and  deception  ! 
[Pulls  ota  the  Jword  that  Jupports  the  curtain  ;  it 
falls,  and  Sir  Solomon  is  discovered  fitting  on  cm 
trufs  of  Jtrau-y  with  ethers  around  him.} 

HOWARD.  Expofe  folly  and  deception,  indeed  ! 

ALB.  He's  innocent!  he's  innocent! — Oh! 
Howard  I 

HOWARD.  What !  the  old  woman-hater  turned 
poacher !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— Why,  uncle  ! 

ALB.  Why,  man  of  ftraw!  Ha  !  ha  !  ha! — Look, 
— how  the  old  fox  fquats  in  the  ihibble  ! — Come  ! 
{handing  him  out']  What  have  you  to  fay  ? 

Sir  SOL.  Nothing.  I'll  go  home,  and  read  Pa- 
radife  Loft ! 

HOWARD.  And  curfe  Cupid  and  Mark  An- 
tony.— And  now,  Sir !  {to  Albino]  What  have 
you  to  fay  ? 

A i  B.  That  I  fincerely  aik  your  pardon  :  that  I 
fee  you  have  been  flandered — cruelly  flandered  ! — 
And  if  Albina  was  before  partial  to  you,  (he  (hall 
now  efteem  you  more  than  ever  \Vill  you  for- 
give me,  Sir  ?  I'll  tell  her  all  that  has  pafled — 
every  thing. — No  :  I  won't  tell  her  you  called  her 
Becky.  You  don't  call  her  Becky  now,  do  you  ? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  {Without.}  Mr.  Herbert !  Mr. 
Herbert! 

ALB.  You  hear  I'm  called,  Sir — Do  we  part 
friends  ? 

HOWARD.  We  do  :  I'mfatisfied. 

ALB.  And  I  needn't  mention  Becky  ? 

HOWARD.  No  !   no  ! 

ALB.  Then,  let  my  Governefs  fay  what  flic 
will,  Howard  is  the  hufband  for  Albina  !  {afide} — 
Farewell,  Sir! — we  mall  meet  again.  Cicely, 

there's 
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there's  money  for  you.  And,  Sir  Solomon — the 
next  time  a  game- keeper  catches  one  of  your 
hares,  don't  fnare  one  of  his  daughters,  and  make 
him  flarve  for  it  into  the  bargain !  And  alfo,  to  cover 
your  own  poaching  practices,  don't  flander  an  in- 
nocent Gentleman.  If  you  do,  I'll  chain  you  to 
your  bed  of  ftraw,  depend  on't.  Adieu !  Mr. 
Howard ! 

"  Lafh'd  to  the  helm,  fliould  feas  overwhelm, 

«  I'll  think  on  thee,  my  Love  !"  [£**. 

Sir  SOL.  Sir,  you  may  fmile,  and  chuckle,  and 
triumph;  but  I'll  be  revenged  on  you' and  Mr. 
Mandeville  yet.  I  know  he  is  in  that  room.  I 
faw  him  fneak  in  there  ;  and  while  Realize  fe- 
cures  him,  Veritas  fhall  fecure  Albina.  I'll  over- 
take Mrs.  Rigid — the  match  (hall  take  place  this 
very  night ;  and  then,  Sir 

HOWARD.  Nay;  why  fliould  you  fret  ?  Upon 
my  foul,  I  think  you're  a  very  lucky  fellow — If  you 
had  not  been  in  the  ftraw,  fomebody  elfe  might ! 
You  underfland  ? 

Sir  SOL.  I  do  :  and  I've  plague  enough  with  ne- 
phews, without  wifhing  for  children  to  torment 
me.  Let  me  go — let  me  follow  Mrs.  Rigid  [Ci- 
cely  flops  him}.  Out  of  the  way,  Jift !  Sorcerefs ! 
Jezabel !  or,  to  fum  up  all  in  one  emphatic  word — 
Out  of  the  way,  Woman  !  [Exit. 

MAXD  [peeping].  Is  the  coaft  clear  ? 

HOWARD  \_opens  the  door,  and  enter 
Well !  have  you  heard  what  has  paffed  ? 

MAND.  I  have.  I  perceive  this  is  no  longer  a 
place  of  fafety ;  and  what's  worfe,  that  Albina's 
marriage  is  to  take  place  this  very  night  !  Is 
there  no  way  to  break  it  off? — Confider,  for  her 

own 
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own  fake,  for  yours,  for  mine,  \ve  mould  prevent 
it,  if  we  can. 

HOWARD.  Prevent  it  !      How  ? 

MAND.  Have  you  no  influence  over  the  Tu- 
tor ?  Has  he  no  fenfe  of  honour  ? 

HOWARD.  Why,  if  it  be  true,  that <e  wine  draws 
forth  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  heart,"  Veritas 
has  ftill  fome  virtue ;  for  over  a  bottle  I've  feen 
him  difplay  moft  excellent  qualities.  I'll  go 
to  him  ;  I'll  try  to  delay,  if  not  break  off,  the 
marriage !  In  the  mean  time,  you  (hall  take  re- 
fuge in  the  uninhabited  part  of  the  Caille. 

MAND.  Why  there? 

HOWARD.  Becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  haunt- 
ed; and  Realize  and  his  followers  won't  come 
there,  for  fear  of  feeing  the  Devil  before  their 
time,  you  know.  Come !  While  I  go  to  the 
Tutor,  Cicely  (hall  (hew  you  the  place.  Oh,  you 
little  gleaner !  If  I  had  known  that  draw  contained 
fuch  weighty  heads  of  corn  amongft  it,  how  I 
would  have  threlh'd  it !  I'd  have  laid  my  flail 
about  its  ears,  till  I  had  beat  every  grain  of  pre- 
judice out  of  it,  and  made  the  old  woman-hater 
acknowledge, 

That,  let  us  rail  at  women,  fcorn,  and  flout  them, 
We  may  live  with,  but  cannot  live  without  them. 

[Exeunf. 


END  of  ACT  III. 
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ACT      IV. 

SCENE A  modern  Apartment  in  the  Caft/€. 

Enter  HOWARD  0^  VERITAS. 
HOWARD. 

VY  HAT  !     Veritas  turned   flincher  !     Come, 
one  more  bottle,  my  boy  ! 

VER.  I  tell  you,  I've  had  enough.  I'm  going 
to  be  married  ;  and  would  you  have  me  get  drunk 
before  the  ceremony's  performed  ? 

HOWARD.  To  be  fure  :  would  a  man  marry  in 
his  fober  fenfes ?  Come,  though  we're  rivals, 
don't  let  us  be  enemies ;  though  you've  cut  me 
out  with  Albina,  I  bear  you  no  ill  will — Do  let  us 
part  friends.  Come,  one  more  bottle. 

VER.  I  would,  but  you  know  my  failing, 
George:  wine  makes  me  fo  cruelly  fend  mental ; 
it  overflows  my  heart  with  fympathy,  runs  out  of 
my  eyes  in  dreams  of  fenfibility ;  and  when  I'm 
no  longer  myfelf,  I'm  fo  moral,  and  fo  honed. 

HOWARD.  So  you  are.  When  you're  not 
yourfelf,  you're  adamn'd  good  fort  of  fellow  ! 

VER.  Granted  :  I'm  never  fo  upright  in  my 
condudl,  as  when  I  can't  dand  on  my  legs !  Then 
wine  always  makes  me  fpeak  truth  ;  and  if  1  don't 
take  care,  I  mall  tell  you  at  this  moment,  that  I 
am  a  fcoundrel — that  the  Governefs  is  another — 
and  that  Albina-^ — Good  night,  George.  After 
the' wedding's  over,  I'll  reform,  and  be  a  fix-bottle 
man  != — But  now,  fpare  and  pity  me. 

G  HOWARD. 
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HOWARD.  Pity  you  !  Why  ? 

VER.  Becaufe  I'm  going  to  behave  like  a  vil- 
lain. 

HOWARD.  You're  not  :  I'll  prevent  you.  *• 

VER.  Tis  too  late — The  dark  deed  is  on  the 
eve  of  execution  ! — Albina's  locked  up  in  the  old 
Baron's  chamber — the  Lawyer  has  prepared  the 
fettlement — the  Parfon  hat  got  the  licence,  and 

Damnation  !  what  am  I  about  ?     I  (hall  con- 

fefs  every  thing — Good  night  ! 

HOWARD.  Here's  my  Uncle  and  the  Govern- 
efs !  What  can  it  all  mean  ?  Look  ye,  Veritas,  if 
fome  new  act  of  villainy  is  in  preparation,  do  you 
think  ril-furFer  my  old  fellow  traveller  to  be  con- 
cerned in  it  ?  No  :  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
your  honour ;  and  I  know  you  are  fo  apt  to  re- 
pent  

VER.  I  am  ;  and  the  wine  converts  me  already. 
I'm  a  fair  penitent ;  and  fo  let's  go  and  drink 

whole  oceans And  yet,  George,  I  don't  like 

to  lofe  Albina  :  (he  is  the  only  woman  I  fhall  ever 
love. 

HOWARD.  Nonfenfe  !  You've  only  drunk  one 
bottle,  and  therefore  there's  only  one  Albina. 
Drink  another,  and  there'll  be  a  thoufand  Albinas  ! 
Come  along,  my  fine  fellow  ;  and  if  wine  will  make 
you  moral,  damme  but  you  (hall  drink  honefty  by 
hogfheads !  [Exeunt. 

' 

Enter  Sir  SOLOMON  and  Mrs.  RIGID. 

Mrs.  RIGID.     Don't  tell  me,  Sir  Solomon  !     Is 

{he  to  be  my  miftrefs,  or  am  I  to  be  hers?     Talk 

of  marrying  Howard,  and  refufing  Veritas,  only 

becaufe  you  were  uncurtain'd  at  the  Gamekeeper's 

3  cottage  1 
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cottage  !  1  wim  you  had  never  gone  there,  with 
all  my  heart. 

Sir  SOL.  Sb  do  I,  with  all  my  foul !  But  yon 
mifconceive :  I  don't  oppofe  the  marriage ;  I 
only  object  to  the  manner  of  wooing.  I  don't  like 
uling  force. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Why  not,  Sir?  If  entreaty  fail, 
why  (honldn't  force  be  employed  ?  Isn't  it  as 
much  her  intereft  to  marry  a  man  of  honour,  as  it 
is  my  duty  to  prevent  her  being  united  to  a  profli- 
gate ? 

Sir  SOL.  That's  true. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  And  hasn't  Mr.  Veritas  both 
your  promife  and  mine ;  and  would  it  be  honour- 
able to  break  our  word  with  him  ?  No  :  I  fay 
once  for  all,  the  mall  be  his  wife,  this  very  night ! 
She  is  now  locked  up  in  the  Baron's  chamber; 
and  if  fhe  refufes,  there  me  (hall  be  imprifoned 
till  (he  complies.  She  fhall  have  no  companions 
but  ghofts  and  fpeclres — no  food  but  bread  and 
water — no  bed  but  draw. 

Sir  SOL.  Straw  ! — There  I  muft  intercede  for 
her :  that's  fo  bad  a  refting-place,  that  the  very 
thought  of  it  will  fpoil  my  night's  ileep,  to  a  cer- 
tainty ! — However,  there  is  much  reafon  in  what 
you  fay;  a»d  if  ihe  won't  fele6l  a  good  hufband, 
we  muft  choofe  one  for  her  ! — So  if  the  Parfon, 
the  Lawyer,  and  the  Tutor  are  ready,  I'll  join  the 
party  ;  and  we'll  proceed  to  the  Baron's  chamber 
in  a  body. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Spoke  like  yourfelf,  Sir  Solomon! 
*— Stay — wait  here  a  moment,  while  I  go  and  pre- 
pare them.  And  if  Ihe  dare  be  refractory  . 

Sir  SOL.  Refractory  !—  Why  a  tutor  and  a  go- 
vernefs  would  alone  terrify  a  girl  of  her  age  ;  but 
backed  by  a  lawyer  and  a  parlon— >Gad  !  i  mould 
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like  to  fee  any  body  (land  up  againft  fo  formidable 
a  quartetto  !  [Exit  Mrs.  Rigid.']  1  am  glad  of 
this! — Now  Howard  will  lofe  Albirxd,  Mandeville 
will  lofe  the  eftate,  and  the  Tutor  will  be  rewarded 
for  hig.  integrity  and  fobriety. — [NoiJ'e  without.'] 
Bravo  !  —  Here  they  come— and  all  in  high  i'piriis 
for  the  emerpriie. 

Enter  HOWARD  and  VERITAS  arm  in  ann-— drunk. 

HOWARD.  Come  along,  Pupil — Come  along, 
Honefty ! — Uncle! — How  are  you,  Uncle  ? — Give 
me  leave  to  introduce  ta  you — a  fair  penitent ! 

Sir  SOL.  Why>  how  did  you  get  into  the  Caille? 
—Who  invited^you  ? 

HOWARD.  My  pupil  here. — Speak,  fuffering 
faint ! 

Sir  SOL.  Out  of  the  way,  Sir—I'll  hold  no 
converfatio.n  with  drunkards  and  buffoons — -I'll 
talk  to  men  of  fenfe  and  gravity. — Veritas,  give 
me  your  hand. 

VER.  Granted. 

Sir  SOL.  And  now  let  me  give  it  to  Albina. — 
Puppy,  will  you  be  eye-witnels  to  the  marriage  ? 
— Will  you  behold  this  worthy  man  take  poffeffion 
of  your  idol  and  ten  thoufand  a-year  ? 

VER.  Look'ye,  King  Solomon 

HOWARD.  Aye,  mind,  King  Solomon. 

VER.  If  I  thought  Albina  loved  me,  I'm  fo 
brimful  of  benevolence,  that  I'd  take  her  without 
a  guinea;  but  to  marry  heragainft  her  inclinations! 
— to  ufe  force — to — I  tell  you  it's  a  damned  raf- 
cally  tranfa&ion.  And  if  you  and  the  Governefs 
would  get  as  drunk  as  I  am,  you'd  be  as  much 
afhamed  of  it  as  I  am ! — So  drink,drink  and  reform! 

Sir  SOL.  I  drink  ! 

HOWARD.  Why  not,  Uncle? — There's  as  much 

virtue 
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virtue  in  wine  as  in  women  !  [Sir  Sokmon  holds  :;,> 
bis  cane  to  ftrike  him — Veritas  interpofes.~\ — What> 
have  not  you  had  enough  of  that  cane  ?s — thai: 
pinner-up  of  old  curtains]  Poah  I  I  don't  value 
itaftraw! — not  a  ftraw  ! — So  came, Pupil;  you've 
made  your  fpeech.  And  now  let's  adjourn  to  the 
inn,  and  drink  more  draughts  of  morality. 

Enter  Mrs.  RIGID. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  All's  ready — all's  prepared,  Sir 
Solomon  ! — Howard  here  ! — Why,  cdufin  !  [Going 
up  to  'Veritasl\ 

HOWARD.  [Stopping  her]  Softly,  Doclor  Bu(by 
—You  won't  let  me  (peak  to  your  pupil,  therefore 
you  mud  not  talk  to  mine.  He's  a  good  boy, 
and  you  may  corrupt  him.  Keep  off. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  They're  both  intoxicated  ! — Hea- 
ven defend  me  ! — Why,  Veritas,  are  not  you 
iamamed  ? 

VER.  Not  a  bit.— There's  fome  'apology  for 
drunken  honefty — but  none  for  fober  villainy.  So 
drink,  drink  and  reform  ! 

HOWARD.  Stick  to  your  bottle,  Doctor. — •*  In 
vino  Veritas !'  [Sings. 

VER.  Come,  George. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Come  ! — Why,  would  you  leave 
me  at  this  moment  ?  now,  when  Albina  is  locked 
up — when  the  Lawyer  and  the  Clergyman  are 
waiting  ?—  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

HOWARD.  Do  ?  Tell  the  two  black  gentlemen 
to  ftrike  out  the  name  of  Veritas  in  their  papers — • 
iubftitute  mine  in  its  place,  and  I'll  return  and 
marry  Albina  in  half  an  hour!  'No,  1  won't 
marry  her.  Till  {he's  a  good  daughter,  (he  ma'n't 
have  a  good  hufband  ! — So  come,  my  boy.  Now 
for  the  inn! — —I  fay  though,  isn't  it  a  long  way  ? 

ViR. 
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VER.  Long!  No;  when  a  man's  drunk,  it  isn't 
the  length. 

HOWARD.  True ;  it's  the  width.  Farewell, 
moft  amiable,  mod  Platonic  pair  ! — fc  To  wine  I 
flew  to  cafe  the  pain  !"—  \_Botbfing.~] 

VER.  Farewell,  King  bolonion ! 

HOWARD.  Good  b'ye,  Doctor  Bufby  ! — "  To 
wine  I  flew,'*  &c.  [Exit  with  Feritas. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Amazing!  What  does  it  mean, 
Sir  Solomon?  Has  Howard  corrupted  him  ? 

Sir  SOL.  He  has;  and  now  I'm  decided:  they 
(hall  neither  of  them  enter  my  doors  again  ;  and 
as  for  Mandeville,  I'll  make  an  example  of  him 
directly.  I  have  traced  him  from  the  cottage  to 
the  back  part  of  the  Caftle :  he  is  now  concealed 
amongft  the  ruins  $  and  I'll  go  order  Realize  to 
lay  hold  of  him  this  very  moment.  In  the  interim, 
do  you  take  care  of  Albina. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Oh,  (he's  very  fafe.  I  have 
placed  Deborah,  a  fteady  old  fervant,  as  a  guard 
over  her ;  and  the  haunted  chamber  ihall  be  her 
abode  till  we  find  a  new  hufbarid  for  her.  Good 
night,  Sir  Solomon! — I  couldn't  have  thought 

that  Mr.  Veritas  would  have  turned  out  fuch  a 

But  it's  a  ftrange  world ;  and  we  have  lived  fo 
long  in  it,  that  nothing  ought  now  to  perplex  or 
furprife  us. 

Sir  SOL.  Nothing  ever  furprifes  me  ;  and  fuch 
are  the  changes  of  this  whirl-about  life,  that  though 
your  fyftem  is  Platonic  love,  and  mine  no  love  at 
all,  yet  1  (houldn't  be  aitonilhed  if  we  were  to  be- 
come man  and  wife,  and  be  as  happy  a  couple, 

Mrs.  Rigid,  as No,  hang  it !  That  would 

furprife  me,  indeed  !  \_ExeuntJeverally, 


SCENE 
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SCENE  —  An  old  Gothic  Chamber,  with  Doors  at 
each  Wing  —  in  the  Flat  another  Door—  Over  it  is 
the  Portrait  of  a  Mew  in  Armour  —  A  State  Bed. 


ALBINA   (flill  in  the  Lieutenant's  Uniform)  dif  co- 
vered writing  —  DEBORAH  waiting. 

ALB.  Deborah  !  —  Do  take  your  hand  from  the 
table,  Deborah  :  you  Qiake  it  fo  I  can't  go  On  with 
my  leiter.  "Dear  Mr.  Howard,"  —  [Ifriting^ 

DEB.  Lord,  Mifs!  .Isn't  it  midnight?  and  ar'n"c 
we  alone  in  a  haunted  chamber  ? 

ALB.  Haunted  !  Foolifii  nonfenfe  !  I  iuppofc 
you've  been  prying  into  thcfe  new  romances  the 
Governefs  bought  for  me  —  all  about  abbeys,  fke- 
letons,  rufty  'daggers,  fat  monks,  and  fainting 
nuns.  Pooh!  It's  ail  very  well  to^,frighten  chil- 
dren ;  but  for  fuch  grown-  up  mifies  as  you  and  1, 
Deborah  —  Oh,  we're  not  afraid  of  the  dead  — 
nothing  but  the  living  frightens  us.  So  fit  faft  in 
your  chair.  -  And  now  for  the  letter  -  "  Dear 
Mr.  Howard  —  They  have  locked  me  up  in  an  un- 
inhabited part  of  the  Caille,  and  placed  an  old 
maftiffover  me."  [The  Cafrle  ciock'ftrikes  cneJ]  '.. 

DEB.  There  —  he's  coming  ! 

ALB.  Who's  coming? 

DEB.  The  Baron  !  —  the  Baron  ! 

ALB.  What  Baron  ? 

DEB.  Why,  in  days  of  yore  an  old  Norman 
Earon  was  murdered  in  that  bed  ;  and  ever  fince, 
when  the  Caftle  clock  ftrikes  one,  that  door  .is  fu:e 
to  open  [pointing  to  /'/],  and  in  he  ftalks  in  black 
armour. 

ALB.  Does  he  indeed  ?  —  Well  !  I  ihali  be  very- 
glad  to  fee  him  ;  and  that  we  may  have  a  full 
view  of  him,,  do  fnuff  the  candles. 

DEB, 
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DEB.  Snuff  the  candies,  Mifs.  ? 

ALB.  Ay:  let's  fee  what  he's  made  of,  Deborah: 

DEB.  [In  her  fright  fnuffs  out  one  cf  the-  candles^ 
I  faw  the  pi «5l tire  (hake;  and  that's  a  fure  fign  the 
Baron  is  approaching. 

ALB.  So  it  is.  I'll  frighten  her  away  if  I 
can.  \Af:deI\  Hark  !  Don't  you  hear  the  rattling 
of  armour  ? 

DEB.  I  do. 

ALB.  And  the  clanking  of  chains;  and  the 
fcreech-owl ;  and  the  ravens  ;  and  the  cats  ;  and 
the  mice  ?  And  don't  you  hear  me,  Deborah  ? 

DEE.  I  do.  Oh,  Lord  !  The  Governcfs  may 
come  and  watch  you  herfelf.  1  won't  flay  to 
be  hacked  to  pieces ! 

ALB.  HuQi !  The  door  opens ;  and  there  he 
is,  as  black  as  Belzeehub.  Oh,  dear  !  My  cou- 
rage fiils  me  !  Go  to  him,  Deborah  1  and  while 
he  makes  mince-meat  of  you,  I  (hall  have  time  to 
run  away. — Pray  do,  Deborah. 

DEB.  Not  I !  Heaven  protect  you  ! 

[Exit,  frightened. 

ALE.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  What  an  old  coward  it  is  ! 
Now,  nothing  ever  makes  me  tremble — nothing  ! 
Oh  yes ;  the  very  thought  of  Howard  makes  me 
fo  nervous — Heigho! — I'll  proceed  with  the  letter: 
[Sits  and  ivrites.~\  *'  and  placed  an  old  maft'ifY  over 
"  me," — a  pretty  maftiff  indeed  ! — tc  becaufe  I 
*e  won't  marry  the  Tutor.  But  I  am  a  girl  of  fuch 
"  pride,  fuch  fpirit,  fuch  fortitude,  Mr.  Howard," 
[The  report  of  a  piftclis  beard.']  "  What's  that  ?  A 
piftol  at  this  time  of  night,  and  fo  near  me  !  Lord! 
It's  very  alarming  !  Who  can  it  be  ? — Oh,  it's 
the  poachers  firing  at  the  game  !  Pfha  !  What  a 
.fool  I  was  !  Hem  !" — [Sits  and  writes. ,]  "  I  am 

"  a  girl  of  fuch  pride,  fuch  fpirit,  fuch  ford " 

[Ncife 
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£ Nolfe  of  forcing  cpen  a  door.']- — Well  !— [Nofi 
againJ\ — Somebody's  forcing  the  door  !  Ht's 
coining;  !  The  Baron's  coming; !  \Noife  again  ~^ 
Oh  dear  !  I'll  run  away  !  [-Tries  h  cpfn  the  dour 
Deborah  went  out  at ,  lut  f.nds  li  faficned?\  Oil  ! 
the  has  locked  me  in!  Deborah  !  Deborah  I  \_Runs 
and  hides  herfelf  bsbind  the  bed^] 

[The  door  is  bin 'ft  o-peny  and  Mandevilk  enters  with 
a  piftd  in  bis  band.~\ 

MAND.  Life  isn't  worth  the  ftruggle  !  How- 
ard hadn't  left  me  an  hour  amongft  the  ruins  of 
the  Caftle,  when  Realize  and  his  followers  came 
np  with  me.  1  remonftrated  in  vain.  They  feized 
me ;  and  feeing  no  other  mode  of  extricating  my- 
felf,  I  fired  my  piftol  in  the  air,  and  the  cowards 

vanimed. Here,  perhaps,  !  may  reft  in  fafery. 

\Sits  down,  and  pits  tbt  piftol  on  the  table. ,] — Howl 
A  light  !  I  thought  this  part  of  the  Cattle  had  beer* 
uninhabited  !  Sure  nobody  obferves  me.  Ha  1 
the  curtain  moves !  One  of  the  villains  has  pur- 
fued  me  \  Is  there  to  be  no  period  to  their  perfe- 
cution  ?  [Pulls  forth  Albina.~\  Mark  me,  Sir.  Re- 
turn to  the  agent  who  employed  you.  Begone 
directly,  or  this  piftol 

ALB.  Oh  Lord!   Deborah!   Deborah!— 

MAND.  No  noife  !  Begone  this  inftant  !  [/#- 
bina  retires  up.~\  Stop.  Comeback.  You  may  be- 
tray me  to  your  curft  alfociates :  therefore  remain.- 
Sit  down.  [Forces  her  into  a  chatr.^  Stir  not— - 
look  not — breathe  not  ! 

ALB,  I  won'r.     Deborah! Debo 

MAND.  Hulh  !  Or  by  Heaven  ! Stay.  Sure 

1  Qiould  know  that  face.  Speak — Do  you  not  re- 
col  left  me  ? 

ALB.  No.    But  I  (hall  never  forget  you. 

MAND.  'Tis  the  youth  who  came  to  the  Cot- 
H  taa e  ! 
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tage  !  'Tis  Herbert ;  and  no  doubt  is  on  a  vifit 
to  his  coufin.  Curft  infatuation  !  I'm  doomed  to 
be  a  torment.  Sir,  I*ve  been  miftaken ;  and 
know  too  well  the  pangs  of  apprehenfion,  to  wifh 
to  inflict  it  on  others.  Pray,  pray  pardon  me  ! 
[Taking  her  bandJ] 

ALB.  True  flefh  and  blood,  I  declare.— I'm  bet- 
ter now.  I  may  breathe  again,  1  fnppofe.-— Ooh — - 
poh  !  [Breathing  violently.'] — So,  you're  not  an  ap- 
parition then — you're  only  a  robber? 

MAND.  Robber! — Sir,  I  have  been — Well,  well! 
it  concerns  not  you  ;  elfe  I  could  tell  you  that  the 
fteward  of  this  manfion— this  reptile  Realize,  whq 
was  about  to  make  a  prifoner  of  me,  and  to  whofe 

perfecution  you  owe  my  prefent  intrufion. 1 

Oh !  in  the  lifetime  of  his  mailer,  the  late  too  unfuf- 
picious  Mr.  Mandeville,  he  would  not — no,  he 
dared  not  e'en  have  frowned  upon  me.  But  I 
have  done — I've  already  been  the  caufe  of  much 
uneafmcfs  to  you Therefore,  good  night ! 

ALB.  Stay — 1  rnuft  hear  more.  Did  you  know 
Mr.  Mandeville,  Sir  ? 

MAND.  Know  him ! 

ALB.  Why  are  you  fo  agitated,  Sir  ?  If  you 
knew  him,  perhaps  you  alfo  know  his  unhappy 
fon. 

MAND.  I  do  indeed  !  And  if  I  dare  reveal  to 
you — But  I  muft  not  truft  you — you  are  a  friend  of 
tlie  Goyernefs. 

ALB.  I  am  :  but  I  am  alfo  a  friend  to  the  un- 
fortunate. Come,  you  had  better  truft  me — I 
have  great  influence  over  Albina  ;  and  fince  you 
are  the  friend  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  I'll  perfuadeher 
t  >fatisfy  this  fteward — [Mandevii'e  flakes  his  head^\ 
—Nay — if  you  think  Ihe  has  not  a  compaffionate 
heart,  you  don't  know  her — indeed,  you  do  not  \ 

MAND. 
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MAND.  She  ought  to  be  compaffionate.— Her 
mother  had  a  heart  o'erflowing  with  benevolence, 
and  her  father — But  he — he  is  forgotten— de- 
ferred. 

ALB.  Poor  man  !  I  often  think  of  him— -often, 
fhed  tears  over  his  misfortunes.  Where  is  he  ? 
Might  I  behold  him  !— • -[Mandeville  weeps. ~] — Nay, 
if  you  knew  all,  perhaps  I  have  more  caufe  to  weep 
than  you  have. 

MAND,  You  cut  me  to  the  foul.  I  can't  fup- 
port  it.  Let  me  begone. 

REAL.  [/£7/&*/.]  This  way— The  rafcal's  this 
way. 

MAND.  My  perfecutof  again  ! — What's  to  be 
done  ? 

ALB.  Stay  where  you  are— It's  his  turn  now. 

Enter  REALIZE  and  two  Servants. 

REAL.  There  he  is— Seize  him— fecure  him$ 
while  I  go  for  officers  of  juftice.  You'll  pop  at 
us  like  ib  many  partridges^  will  you  ?—  [Servants 
bold  Mandeville.~\  Keep  him  tight ;  and  now  I  may 
fafely  fay  my  troubles  are  at  an  end. 

ALB.  [Meeting  him.~\  Rather  fayj  your  troubles 
are  going  to  begin.  Unhand  that  gentleman— L,et 
him  go,  I  infift.  [Servants  leave  Mandeville.']  And 
now,  Mr.  Steward,  a  word  in  private  if  you  pleafe. 
[Mandiv'ille  retires  up.]— -  You  recollect  me  ? 

REAL.  To  be  fure  1  do. 

ALB.  Then  hear  me,  Sir— I'll  pay  what  he 
owes. 

RkAL.  You  pay! 

ALB.  Yes,  I'll  pay.  Can't  you  underftarid  me  ? 

Oo,   Sir ;  and  for  the  future  don't  difgrace  your 

H  z  employers 
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employers  by  ads  of  cruelty  and  oppreflion.— 
Why  ar'n't  you  gone  ? 

REAL.  Urn  ! — Before  I  obey  the  young  lady, 
I  mud  have  orders  from  the  old  one.  You'll  ex- 
cule  me ;  but  you're  not  your  own  miftrefs,  you 
know,  my  dear. 

ALB.  No.     But  I'm  yours,  you  know,  my  dear. 

REAL.  You're  nor.  The  Governefs  is  my  mif- 
trefs. Pooh  .l  You've  no  will  of  your  own-. 

ALB..  No.  But  I've  a  will  of  my  grandfather's ; 
and  if  you  don't  inftantly  releafe  this  Gentleman1, 
I'll  difcharge  you  from  bein.g  my  Steward — my 
Steward  f  Do  you  hear  that,  Sir  ? — What  does 
he  o\ve  ? 

REAL.  Why,  he  owes  me  and  Sir  Solomon 
above  fourteen  hundred  pounds;  and  do  you  think 
either  of  us  will  be  content  with  the  fecurity  of  a 
minor?  No,  no — we'll  have  the  money  down. 

ALB.  So  you  fhall.     Take  it. 
•     REAL.  Take  it  !   Where? 

ALB.  Out  of  my  grandfather's  money. 

REAL.  Pfha !  He  didn't  leave  fo  much  caffo 
behind  him. 

ALB.  Didn't  he  ?  Then  he  left  houfes,  lands* 
and  woods.  So  go,  Sir  t  Go  cut  down  a  wood 
di  redly. 

REAL.  Cut  down  a  wood  ! 

ALB.  Ay,  Sir.  And  if  that  won't  raife  the  fum, 
cut  down  another,  and  another.  It  will  improve 
the  profpeft,  and  gratify  Albina  with  the  fineft 
•view  in  the  world — that  of  feeing  an  unfortunate 
man  made  happy.  [<T#n;;;?£  to  Mandev'tlle^  and 
taking  bis  band.^\ 

REAL.  Here's  a  promifing young  heirefs!  With- 
out the  aid  ut  a  falhionable  hufband,  (he'll  lay  wafte 

more 
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more  wood  in  an  hour  than  her  grandfather  planted 
in  his  life-time. 

ALB.  What  !  not  gone  yet  ?  I'm  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. ['Takes  up  the  piftol.']  Go,  Sir.  Begin  lop- 
pi  no;  and  chopping  with  your  own  hands,  or  this 
piftol 

REAL.  What  a  devil  it  is!  Come,  William- 
Come,  Gregory.  We'll  go  and  fend  the  Cover- 
nefs. 

ALB.  What's  that  you  fay,  Sir  ?  Mind  me  !  If 
•you  repeat  one  fyllable  of  what  has  paffed,  this 
piftol  (hall  prove  more  fatal  to  you  than  the  Pon- 
tine  marrties.  It  fhall  make  as  large  a  hole  in  your 
lungs,  as  the  Bfiftol  waters  have  in  your  pocket. 
Go,  dotard.  '  Quick !  quick  !  {Follows  Realize 
and  Servants  to  the  doer  with  the  pijlol,  and  force) 
them  out.~] — So,  between  fwords  and  piftols  I've 
had  a  pretty  hot  day.  of  ir. 

MAND.  How  am  I  to  thank  you,  Sir  ?  Till 
now,  I  had  but  one. friend — one  only  friend  ;  and 
he,  in  poverty,  has  proved  fo  generous.  .Oh  !  if 
you  knew 

ALB.  I  wifh  I  did  know  him,  Sir.  Whoever  he 
is,  if  he  has  been  kind  to  you,  I'm  fure  I  fhall  efteem 
him.  Come — though  you  won't  mention  your 
own  name,  you  may  null  me  with  his.  .Who  is 
your  friend  ? 

MAND.   Howard. 

ALB.  Howard  !  Has. he — has  Mr.  Howard  been 
kind  to  you  ? 

MAND.  He  has  been  my  companion,  my  bene- 
faftor !  He  has  dilpleafed  his  family  to  aifift  me; 
and,  what  affli<5ls  me  more  than  ail,  on  my  ac- 
count, I  fear,  he  has  offended  the  lady  he  inoft 
loves. 

ALB.  Indeed  J  And  pray,  who—Not  that  it's 

any 
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any  affair  of  mine — But  pray,  who  is  the  lady  he 
moft  loves  ? 

MAND.  Who  fhould  it  be  but  Albina  ?  His 
hand,  his  heart,  his  life  is  at  herdifpofal. 

ALB.  His  life!  She  muftn't  let  him  die  then. 

Tell  him  lo,  Mr. Dear !  f  wifh  I  knew  your 

name.  You  fay  you  are  the  friend  of  Mr.  Man- 
deville — the  friend  of  Mr.  Howard !  Can't  you 
confide  in  me? — \NoiJe  of  unlocking  the  doer.]— - 
Somebody's  coming !  The  Steward  has  betrayed 
us !  What  (hail  we  do  ?  I'll  itand  before,  and 
hide  you.  [Places  berfelf  before  Mandeville.~\ 

Enter  DEBORAH. 

We)!,  Deborah*  what  do  you  want  ? 

DEB.  The  Steward  has  been  with  Mrs.  Rigid; 
She  is  fuddenly  taken  ill ;  and  defires  I'll  bring 
you  to  her  own  room  direclly.  Why,  what's  that  ? 
Somebody  is  behind  you  ! 

ALB.  HuQi  !  It's  the  Baron  f 

DEB.   The  Baron  ! — •• 

ALB.  Don't  be  frightened  ! — He  fpeaks  highly 
of  you  ;  and,  though  I  told  him  it  was  impoffible,- 
he  Iwears  he'll  make  an  angel  of  you. 

DEB.  Don't— -Pray  don't  let  him. 

ALB.  Well  !  He  iha'n't— he  (ha'n't  make  dri 
an^el  of  you.  Turn  your  back,  and  I'll  lay  hini 

— [Drforxb  turns  round.'] You  fee,  I  mult  leave 

you  at  prefent.  ["70  Ma»devilk.].But  as  I  cari- 
not  reft  till  I  know  more  of  your  ftory,  don't 
leave  the  Caftle,  I  entreat  you.  Go  into  that  room; 
and,  that  nobody  may  moleft  you,  allow  me  to  loctt 
y«>u  in  :  and,  when  I  return — Will  you  trull  mtf 
when  I  return  ? 

MAND.  Moft  readily. 

ALB.  Good  nighi !; — Nay  :  what  have  you  to* 

ilank- 
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fhank  me  for?  Realize  meant  to  make  you  his 
prifoner ;  and  now  I've  made  you  mine— ^-that's 
all  the  difference.  Adieu!  [Mandeville  jhakes  hands 
with  her,  and  exit  at  the  door. — Albino,  locks  if,  and 
puts  the  key  in  her  f>ocket.~]  Deborah  !  He's  gone, 
Deborah  !  [Hitting  Deborah  en  the  back  •>  who  trem- 
bles violent  !y.~\ 

DEB.  Is  he  ?  Which  way  did  he  go  ? 

ALB.    Through   the   key-hole  ;  and  now  we'll 

go  too.- Poor  gentleman  !  I'll  return  to  him  as 

foon  as  I  can  ;  for  I  feel  interefted  for  him  be- 
yond defcription Lead  on — I'll  follow  thee  ! 

And  Oh,  Mr.  Howard  !  My  dear  Mr.  Howard  ! 
Your  friendfhip  for  him,  and  love  for  me,  prove 
you  to  be  a  man  of  fuch  taRe  and  difcrimination, 
that,  if  you  don't  forgive  me,  and  make  me  your 

iyi(e why,  I'll  live  and  die— a  bachelor ! 

[Exeunt. 


END   of  ACT   IV. 
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ACT     V. 

SCENE— A  Card™. 

Enter  ALIHNA  in  her  t'Jun  drejs. 

ALBINA. 

1  CAN  neither  fit,  ftand,  nor  walk.  I  can  only' 
bite  my  fingers,  beat  the  devil's  tattoo,  and  ling' 
broken  ftanzas  of  defpairing  fongs.  "  Ah,  well- 
a-day — Ah,  lack-a  day  !"  Dear  !  Now  I  only  alk 
if  my  Governefs  oughtn't  to  be  afhamed  of  her- 
fclf  ?  Without  giving  anyreafon,  (he  has  ordered 
me  to  pack  up,  to  fet  out  for  Dover,  and  leave 
the  Ciftle  and  Mr.  Howard  for  ever.  I  begin  to 

hate  her,  that's  what  I  do. Sir  Solomon  too — I 

hate  him  !  1  hate  all  old  people.  I  wifli  they'd  go 
to  heaven,  and  leave  us  young  ones  to  manage  the 
world  by  eurfelves. 

Enter  DEBORAH. 

DEB.  Mifs,  Mifs,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door — 
the  poftillions  are  mounting,  the  horfes  are  pran- 
cing, and  Mrs.  Rigid  is  out  of  all  patience. 

ALB.    Well,  I'm  coming !— Deborah,  what  is 

the  reafon Nay,  don't  turn  your  back  upon 

me> — don't  take  me  for  the  Baron,  Deborah! — Why 
are  we  to  leave  the  Caftle  fo  unexpectedly  ? 

DEB.  I  don't  know  :  but  I  believe  it's  all  owing 
to  what  the  Steward  told  her.  Come,  be  quick — 
See  now  !— Here's  Sir  Solomon  come  to  fetch 
y>u. 

•7  Enter 
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Enter  Sir  SOLOMON. — [A  letter  in  Us  band.~\ 

ALB.  Sir  Solomon,  I  know  what  you're  come 
for.  You  mean  to  force  me  away  from  the 
Caftle. 

Sir  SOL.  I  force  you  ! 

ALB.  I  never  difobeyed  my  Governefs  in  all 
my  life — but  now 

Sir  SOL.  'Tis  high  time  to  begin,  T  think.— Go, 
Madam,  [toDeb.~]  tell  Mrs.  Rigid,  Albina  fha'n't 
go  to  Dover. 

ALB.  Not  go  to  Dover  ? 

.    Sir  SOL.    No  !  You  fhaVt  ftir  from  your  own 
houfe ;  or,  if  you  do,  it  (hall  only  be  to  mine. 

ALB.  What!  Will  you  ftand  up  for  me,  Sir 
Solomon  ? 

Sir  SOL.  To  be  fure  I  will. — This  letter  has 
opened  my  eyes — it  proves  the  Governefs  to  be  the 
worft  of  hypocrites  ;  and  therefore  from  this  hour 
you  (hall  be  your  own  miftrefs. 

ALB.  School's  up  !  School's  up  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Why  ar'n't  you  gone,  Madam  ?  Do  you 
think  Fm  not  fit  to  be  her  .champion  ? — Odf- 
heart !  though  I'm  not  able  to  manage  young 
women,  I'll  Ihew  you  and  your  miftrefs  1  can  be  a 
match  for  old  ones. 

ALB.  I'm  my  own  governefs  now ! — Go,  get 
along,  Deborah  ! — \PuJhes  her  out] — Oh,  Sir  Solo- 
mon !  if  you  were  my  grandfather,  I  couldn't  be 
more  grateful. 

Sir  SOL.  Read,  read  that  letter  ! — I'm  forry  to 
damp  your  joy,  Albina. 

ALB.  What,  does  it  bring  bad  news? 

Sir  SOL.  The  worft  in  the  world. — Read,  read! 
'Tis  written  by  Veritas. 

I  ALB. 
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ALB.  [Reads.] 

'«  Sir,  I  am  fo  thorough  a  penitent,  that  1  can- 
(i  not  be  happy  till  I  have  made  a  full  confeflion 
"  of  my  bad  intentions  towards  Mifs  Albina  Man- 
<e  deville.  The  truth  is,  I  bound  myfelf  in  an 
"  agreement  with  the  Governefs  to  give  her  half 
"  the  Mandeville  eftate  on  the  day  of  my  mar- 
**  riage.  And  here,  Sir,  here  was  the  caufe  of 
"  the  rrruch-wronged  Mr.  Mandeville's  ruin.  To 
c<  obtain  this  property,  Mrs.  Rigid  gave  out  that  he 
c<  remitted  no,  money  for  the  fupport  of  his  child, 
<c  though  to  my  knowledge  (he  received  a  hundred 
*'  and  fifty  pounds  half-yearly."— -Sir  Solomon  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Go  on. 

ALB.  [Reads']  "  This  ftory  fo  convinced  the  late 
"  Mr.  Mandeville  of  his  fon's  inhumanity,  that  he 
*' died  difmheriting  him,  and  Albina  lives  to  ne- 
"  gleet  the  beft  of  parents." — [Drops  the  letter] — 
I  can'c  read  any  more — Oh,  my  poor  father  ! 

Sir  SOL.  You  have  for  your  excufe  youth  and 
inexperience — But  I  to  be  fuch  a  dupe  ! 

ALB."  Where  is  he  ? — Where  is  my  father  ? 

Sir  SOL.  There  again — there's  another  bad  bu- 
fmefs ! — He's  nowhere  to  be  found.  Even  Howard 
knows  nothing  cf  him;  for  1  met  him  juft  now 
half  diftrafted,  faying  Mandeville  had  gone  from 
the  place  -where  he  left  him,  and,  purfued  by  his 
enemies,  had  fled  either  to  London  or  the  Con- 
tinent. He  called  me  a  favage — you  another. 

ALB.  And  well  he  might — Let's  go  after  him  ! 
— We'll  fearch  the  world  over  but  we'll  find  him — 
Come,  we'll  hire  all  the  horfes,  iervants,  and 
carriages  in  the  county — We'll  fly — We'll — Aw ! 
— aw  !— Here's  the  Governefs !  Do  you  fpeak  to 
her,  for  1  can't. 

6  Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  RIGID. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Sir  Solomon,  how  dare  you  coun- 
tenance my  Pupil  in  difobeying  my  orders  ?— 
Come  along,  Albinaj  be  a  good  child,  and  go 
with  your  bed  friend. — Why — What's  the  matter 
with  you  ? — What  does  the  girl  make  faces  at  ?— 
Speak  ! — Are  you  ill  ? 

ALB.  No.— [Very  loudly.'] 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Heyday  ! — Do  you  know  whom 
you're  talking  to  ? 

ALB.  Yes.— [Loudly.'] 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Fie,  fie,  Sir ! — Teach  a  girl  to  in- 
fult  her  mother  !  [To  Sir  Solomon. ~] 

ALB.  Fie,  fie,  Madam  ! — Teach  a  girl  to  defert 
her  father  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  What? 

Sir  SOL.  [Turning  her  towards  kirn]  Where  are 
the  letters  Mandeville  wrote  from  India  ? 

ALB.  [Turning  her  towards  bir~\  Where  is  the 
money  he  fern  for  my  fupport  ? 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Peace!   you  little  infolent! 

Sir  SOL.  [Turning  her]  Where  is  the  agreement 
between  you  and  the  Tutor? 

ALB.  [Turning  ber~\  Where  are  a  parent's  af- 
feclions — a  lover's  heart  ? 

Mrs. RIGID.  Silence  ! — Or  I'll  fo  chaftife  you — 

ALB.  You  chaftife  me  !— «The  threats  of  my 
father  or  Mr.  Howard  would  frighten  me  \  becaufe 
they're  good  people,  and  injured  people ;  and  if 
you  had  behaved  well,  I  had  been  (till  afraid  of 
you.  But  now — Oh  !  I  wim  I  had  a  rod,  I'd  pay 
you  off  old  fcores,  that's  what  I  would  !— -  Come, 
Sir  Solomon,  let's  leave  her. 

Sir  SOL.  Ay  :  let  us  feek  out  the  wronged,  the 
honeft  Mr.  Mandeville ! 

1 2  Enter 
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Enter  REALIZE; 

REAL.  He's  not  to  be  found  ! — Mandeville's  not 
to  be  found  ;  and  I  (hall  not  only  lofe  my  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  (hall  alfo  be  tricked  out  of 
my  annuity — For  yonder's  Mr.  Howard  running 
about  like  a  madman  -,  and  he  fwears,  if  he  don't 
find  him,  he'll  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence  ! — 
[Sees  Albino]  Oh,  ho! — Now  we  fliall  get  informa- 
tion ! — Your  fervant,  Mifs — or  rather  Matter,  Al- 
bina  ! 

ALB.  Sir! 

REAL.  Who's  Governefs  now  ? — Didn't  I  tell 
you  laft  night  this  lady  was  my  miftrefs?  [Pointing 
19  Mrs.  Rigid. ~\ 

ALB.  You  did. 

RE  A.  And  isn't  (he — isn't  fhe  my  miftrefs  ? 

ALB.  If  you  like  it.— If  you  prefer  ferv ing  her 
to  me — I'm  fure  I've  no  objection. — So  I  give  you 
warning,  and  appoint  the  Game-keeper  your  fuc- 
ceflbr.— Copfley  mail  be  Steward  to  the  young 
lady — Mr.  Realize  to  the  old  one.  . 

REAL.  Copfley  become  Steward  ! — Why,  Go- 
vernefs— Miftrefs ! — 

ALB.  Have  you  cut  down  that  wood,  Sir  ? — 
Oh,  dear! — That  puts  me  in  mind — I  declare,  Sir 
Solomon,  I  had  quite  forgot— There  is  a  ftranger 
now  at  the  Caftle,  who  can  very  likely  give  us 
intelligence  about  my  father.  He  told  me  he  was 
his  friend ;  and  he  is  fiicli  a  kind,  tender-hearted 
creature  ! — We'll  go  there  firft — Come. 

Mrs.  RIGID.  Albinal 
.  REAL.  Mils  Mandevilie ! 

Sir  SOL.  There,  Madam,  read  that  letter  ;  and 
If  you  wifli  to  avoid  the  moft  exemplary  punim- 
mcnt,  look  out  all  Mandeville's  letters,  and  bring 

them 
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them  to  my  houfe  directly. — You,  alfo,  Sir,  bring 
your  keys  and  papers  at  the  fame  time  ! — Go  this 
moment ;  and  while  Albina's  at  the  Caftle,  I'll 
wait  your  coming. 

REAL.  Sir  Solomon  ! 

Sir  SOL.  No  reply,  Sir  ! 

REAL.  If  I'm  to  lofe  my  place,  I  hope  Fm  not 
to  lofe  my  money  ! — There's  Mr.  Mandeville's 
debt,  two  years'  falary,  and  a  trifle  due  from  Mr. 
Howard  for  the  Briftol  waters. — He  coughed  me 
out  of  a  dofe  of  phyfic  worth  thirty  pounds,  Sir! 

Sir  SOL.  No  trifling  ! — Be  gone,  Sir  I — Mrs.  Ri- 
gid, you  know  my  determination. 

ALB.  Stay  ! — This  is  the  lad  time  I  mail  ever 
fee  her ;  and  J  can't  bear  to  leave  her  fo  unhappy. 
— Governefs,  though  I'm  a  much  greater  object 
of  pity  than  you  are,  yet  if  my  father  will  forgive 
you,  Pm  fure  I  will. — At  all  events,  while  I  have 
money,  you  fhan't  want ! — Adi^p  ! 

Mrs.  RIGID.  [Weeping.']   Farewell! 

REAL.  Pflia!  what  fignifies  crying? — You  fee 
I'm  not  affected  ! — Nothing  ever  excites  my  fen- 
fibility  but  the  touch  of  a  guinea  :  and,  thanks  to 
my  ftewardfhip  and  the  annuity  trade  !  I've  faved 
enough  to  retire  and  live  as  a  gentleman  ought 
to  do. — And  fo,  with  many  thanks  for  favours 
paft,  your  fervant,  young  lady  and  old  gentleman ! 
— Come  along,  Governefs  !  I  (hall  want  a  houfe- 
keeper ;  and  fince  you  can't  be  my  miftrefs,  I'll  be 
your  mafter  !  [Exit  with  Mrs.  Rigid. 

Sir  SOL.  Ah,  you  two  hypocrites !  begone  ! — 
Oh,  Solomon !  Solomon !  you  ought  to  have 
known  that  a  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
mifchief. — Come  !  I'll  fee  you  to  the  Caftle,  and 
then — 

ALB; 
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ALB.  I  fay,  Sir  Solomon,  if  we  meet  Mr.  How- 
ard by  the  way,  I  hope  you  won't  let  him  kill  me  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Kill  you!— Why? 

ALB.  I  know  he'll  be  monftrous  defperate ! — 
In  a  good  caufe  I've  a  good  heart ;  but,  in  a  bad 
one — — Oh,  Lord  ! — Deborah  is  a  lion  to  me  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Never  fear  :  I'll  ftand  by  you. — And 
to  prove  I  can  be  a  protector,  without  being  a 
poacher,  I'll  not  afk  even  a  kifs,  till  I  have  deli- 
vered you  fafe  into  your  father's  hands ! — No  ! — 
And  then  I  won't  trouble  you,  unlefs  you  par- 
ticularly defire  it -Come — I've  given  all  that 

up  for  life ;  and  1  (hall  die,  as  I  have  lived,  a 
bachelor  1 

ALB.  Don't!  I  hate  bachelors — I  wifli  there 
was  a  tax  upon  them. 

Sir  SOL.  There  ought ;  for  'tis  a  luxury,  I  pro- 
mife  you.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE— ^be  Baron's  Chamber.     Vabfo  remaining, 
with  Pijiol,  &c. 

Enter  HOWARD. 

HOWARD.  Not  here,  either ! — No  where  to 
be  found  ! — What  can  have  become  of  him  ? — 
Veritas  detained  me  longer  than  I  intended  ;  and 
when  I  returned  to  the  ruins,  Mandeville  was 
gone  ;  thinking,  no.doubt,  that,  like  the  reft  of  his 
unfeeling  friends,  I  had  forgotcen  and  deferted 
him!  i  am  the  mod  unhappy  fellow  living!  — 
[&'Af,  bis  band  accidentally  falls  on  the  pi/lcf]  What's 
here  .?— -A  pitlol ! — Oh,  Heaven  ! — He  couldn't 

be 
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be  fo  defperate  !  How  !  the  initials  of  his  name 
upon  the  barrel !  It  is  too  evident— he  has  de- 
ftroyed  himfelf ;  and  died,  fufpecting  Howard  of 
ingratitude !  1  (hall  not  long  furvive  him  ! — Oh, 
Mandeville !  Mandeville ! 

MAND.  \Within\  Howard  !  Howard  ! 

HOWARD.  What  voice  is  that  ?     Speak  ! 

MAND.  'Tis  I — 'tis  your  friend  ! 

HOWARD.  He  is  living  !  [Tries  the  floor]  Nay  : 
if  'twere  adamant,  I'd  fpht  it  into  atoms !  [Forces 
it  open^\ 

Enter  MANDEVILLE. 

HOWARD.  [Embracing  bitn]  My  dear  fellow  ! 
The  next  time  you  kill  yourfelf,  don't  leave  your 
inftrument  of  death  behind  you.  The  initials  on 
this  barrel  make  the  worft  Memento  mori  I  ever 
.read. 

MAXD.  Kill  myfelf!  How  you  mifconceive,  my 
friend  !  I  took  refuge  here  to  avoid  Realize  ;  and 
meeting  young  Herbert,  he  protected  me,  and 
locked  me  in  that  apartment. 

HOWARD.  Did  he  ?    Did  Bobadil  protect  you  ? 

MAND.  He  was  moft  kind  to  me;  and  pro- 
mifed  to  make  Albina  kind  to  me.  I  wonder  he's 
not  returned  :  'tis  a  long  time  fince  he  left  me. 

HOWARD.  Oh!  he  has  a  very  ilippery  me- 
mory ! — The  young  coxcomb  promifed  to  make 
Albina  kind  to  me ;  and  I've  never  feen  nor  heard 
of  him  fince.  However,  to  (hew  you  how  very 
likely  he  is  to  keep  his  word  with  either  of  us,  Al- 
bina by  this  time  has  left  the  Caftle,  and  gone  to 
Dover. 

MAND.  Gone  to  Dover ! 

HOWARD.  I  faw  the  carriage  at  the  door  an  hour 
ago.  'Sdeath  !  it's  only  loft  time  to  think  of  her 

or 
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or  Herbert !     So,  let  us  go  to  London — let  us 
cfcape  while  we  can. 

I  MAND.  Well,  be  it  fo.  'Tis  plain  I  am  forgot- 
ten— and  therefore  I,  like  Albina,  will  bid  adiea 
to  the  Caftle  for  ever.  And  while  fhe  hurries  to 
fcenes  of  gaiety  and  happinefs,  her  father  (hall — • 
No  :  while  I  have  your  fiiendfhip,  Howard,  I 
ought,  and  will  defy  misfortune.  [Notfe  of  door 
opening]  We  are  interrupted  :  let  us  return  to 
the  chamber.  [Exeunt  at  the  door  Mandeville  came 
from.] 

.     Enter  ALBINA. 

ALB.  Oh,  dear!  I'm  fuch  a  coward  ! — Coming 
up  ftairs,  I  thought  I  heard  Mr.  Howard's  voice 
'  in  this  room  ;  and  I  dread  his  reproaches,  and  his 
triumph,  and  his  anger  fo  much,  that  I'd  rather 
fee  the  old  Baron  himfelf — Oh  !  it's  all  fancy — 
He's  not  here  ! — So  I  may^open  the  door,  and  ven- 
ture to  talk  to  my  prifoner — Heigho  !  the  fight  of 
people  one  has  injured  is  fo  dreadful,  that  I  do 
believe,  if  Mr.  Howard — [She  opens  the  dctr.~] 

Enter  HOWARD. 
Oh  !  h  !  h  !  [Screams,  and  falls  in  his  arms.~] 

HOWARD.  Holloa  !  What's  the  matter  ? 

ALB.  [Recovering]  Nothing:  I'm  better  now: 
I  thought — 

HOWARD.  Well:  what  did  you  think  ? 

ALB.  I  thought  you  had  been  the  old  Baron— 
but,  I  fee — I  fee  {Stealing  away  from  him  by  degrees'] 
Good  bye,  Mr.  Howard. 

HOWARD.  Your  fervant. 

ALB.  There  !  I  faid  fo.  I  knew  he'd  be  defpe- 
rate.  Good  bye,  Sir;  I'm  going — Don't  you  fee 
I'm  going  ? 

HOWARD. 
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HOWARD.  Going  ! — Why,  ar'n't  yon  gone  ? 

ALB.  So  I  am— I  am  gone.  Nay :  you  needn't 
be  quite  in  ftich  a  hurry,  Sir. 

HOWARD.  I  am  in  a  hurry  !  I  can't  wafte  my 
time  on  dolls  and  kickfhaws.  \fTurm  his  backto  her.~\ 

ALB.  Oh  !  I  was  fure  this  would  be  the  cafe  ! 
—What  fhall  I  do  ?  I've  a  great  mind  to  take 
courage  —to  fummon  up  all  my  refolution,  and  go 
boldly  within  ten  yards  of  him.  [Sbff  advances. 
Howard  turns,  and  frowns  at  her — She  is  frightened; 
and  flops.  He  turns  his  back  again,  and  jhe  goes 
nearer  to  him.']  Lord  !  he  rakes  it  very  quietly — 
I'll  go  clofer.  So — I  dare  fay  if  I  were  to  touch 
him  he  wouldn't  hire  my  head  off.  Mr.  Howard  ! 
How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Howard  ?  [Pulls  him  round 
gently.-] 

HOWARD.  Keep  off!  or — 

ALB.  Indeed  I'm  very  forry — I  know  I've  be- 
haved very  ill  ;  but  it  was  the  Governefs's  faulr, 

and  not  mine.  Pray  now  forgive  me Look 

— on  my  knees  I  entreat  you  ! — Forgive  me 
this  once,  and  I'll  be  fuch  a  good,  dear,  darling 
girl ! — I'll  be  your  flave — your  doll — your  kick — 
[Howard  /miles,  and  Albiva  jumps  upJ]  Oh,  he 
fmiles ! — You're  a  good-natured  creature,  How- 
ard !  Ha  !  ha  !  [Smiles,  and  looks  in  bis  face. ~] 

HOWARD.  I  don't  fmile. 

ALB.  You  do  !  you  do  ! 

HOWARD.  I  fay  I  don't ! — And  hark'ye,  if  I 
were  weak  enough  to  forgive  you  on  my  own  ac- 
count, how — how  would  you  apologize  for  your 
unnatural  condud  to  your  father? 

ALB.  I'll  (hew  you Look — [Takes  a  paper 

out  of  her  pccket.  ~\ 

HOWARD.  What's  that  paper  ? 

ALB.  My  grandfather's  will ! — Look  !  [Smiling} 
K  HOWARD. 
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HOWARD.  What ! — Do  you  make  a  difpl ay- 
Do  you  boaft  of  your  ill-gotten  wealth  ?  Hear 
me  !  [Lays  hold  ofber  band  \vitb  great  emotion]  The 
Tutor  has  con  felled — 

ALB.  I  know  it. 

HOWARD.  That  Mr.  Mandeville — that  my 
friend — remitted  money  from  India — 

ALB.  I  know  it. 

HOWARD.  That  the  Governefs — that  your  friend 
— ;oncealed  his  letters — 
.   ALB.  I  know  it. 

HOWARD.  Then  how  dare  you  infult  me  with 
this  ill-timed  triumph  ?  One  word  more,  and  we 
part  for  ever! — No  chuckling  ! — Liften  !  [Tak- 
ing her  band  with  great  violence^  If  your  grand- 
father had  known  thefe  fafts,  would  he  have  difin- 
herited  an  affectionate  fon,  only  to  adopt  an  un- 
feeling daughter  ?  Would  he  not  have  deftroyed 
that  teftament  ? 

ALB.  To  be  fure  he  would  !  And  as  he  can't 
do  it  himfelf,  won't  I  do  it  for  him  ?  There—- 
and there — and  there — [Tearing  the  Will]  I'm  my 
own  miftrefs  now  ;  and  I  think.  I  can't  do  greater 
honour  to  my  grandfather's  memory,  than  by  de- 
ftroyingan  instrument  that  he  would  now  blufh  to 
lign,  and  I  for  ever  be  amamed  to  profit  by  ! 

\  IOWARD.  Are  you — How  handiome  (he  looks! 
—Are  you  convinced  ? 

ALB.  I  am  :  I  hate  my  Governefs  as  much  for 
her  unceafing  enmity  to  my  father,  as  I  envy  you 
for  your  exalted  friendfhip  towards  him  ! — Oh, Mr, 
Howard  !  Do  you  think  he'll  ever  forgive  me  ? — 
I'm  going  in  fearch  of  him  ;  but  if  you  mould  be 
fo  fortunate  as  to  fee  him  before  me,  pray  tell  him, 
that  things  are  now  what  they  ought  always  to  have 
been — He  is  the  pofleiTor  of  the  Mandeville 
4  eftate, 
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cftate,  and  I  have  nothing  but  what  refults  from 
his  bounty.  Farewell  ! 

HOWARD.  Stay  :  it's  my  turn  to  kneel  now  ! 
[Kneels]  Oh  !  you  angel  !  [Rifes]  Mandeville  ! 
Come  forth,  Mandeville  !  There  is  no  longer  any 
caufe  for  'concealing  ypurfelf ! 

Enter  MANDEVILLE. 

Look  at  her !  Look  at  Albina,  your  much- 
abufed  daughter  !  She  has  parted  from  her  Go- 
vernefs !  She  has  torn  her  Grandfather's  will !  She 
has — Damn  it  !  why  don't  you  fpeak  to  her  ?  Joy 
choaks  me  !  I'm  dumb  ! 

.:D.  [Embracing  her]  My  child  !  My  child  ! 

A         "'r~  fa.....  i 

T  .lave  I  at  length  a  recompenfe  ?     Oh, 

H  Did  I  not  fay  the  time  would  come — 

HOWARD.  Why  will  you  fpeak  to  me,  when 
you  know  I  can't  anfwer  you  ? 

ALB.  Will  you  forgive  me,  Sir?  Can  you, 
forget — 

MAND.  Forget !  I  never  blamed  you!  And  at 
this  moment  your  mother's  virtues  (hine  out  fo 
brightly  in  your  conduct,  that  I  could  wiQi  that 
Will  wereftill  in  force.  J  want  not  now  my  father's 
wealth  to  make  me  happy — My  child,  my  long- 
loft  daughter  is  reftored  to  me,  and  I  am  bleft,  and 
rich  beyond  my  hopes  ! 

Enter  Sir  SOLOMON,  COPSLEY,  and  CICELY. 

Sir  SOL.  Come,  Albina  !  'Tis  time  to  proceed 
on  our  journey.  What,  Mandeville  !  Howard  ! 
all  together !  all  reconciled  ! — Tol  de  rol  lol ! 

HOWARD.  So  you're  come  to  play  the  go- 
vernor ! 

K  2  Sir 
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Sir  SOL.  Not  I.  I've  been  as  great  a  fool  as 
any  of  you.  I  thought  Mrs.  Rigid  a  divinity  ; 
but  I've  found  out  fhe's  a  woman  !  Veritas  has 
converted  me.  I'm  a  fair  penitent  now,  Howard! 
Mandeville,  you  have  deferved  better  treatment  ; 
—give  me  your  hand. — George,  give  me  yours. — 
And  now,  my  little  fellow-traveller,  give  me  the 
kifs  we  talked  of. — No:  hang  it!  'twill  be  only 
diftreiTing  you  ! 

HOWARD.  Nay,  Sir  Solomon ;  if  it  will  give 
you  any  pleafure,  I'm  fure  it  -will  give  me  no 
pain. 

Sir  SOL.  Arch  rogue !  Now,  I'll  take  it  by 
proxy,  .on  purpofe  to  be  revenged.  There, 
George,  try  how  you  can  bear  it  [Howard  kijfts 
Albina\.  So,  does  it  give  you  much  pain?  Well, 
what  fay  you,  Mr.  Mandeville  ? — How  mail  we 
punifli  thefe  two  culprits  ?  Shall  we  inflict  marri- 
mony,  or  feparation  ? 

HOWARD.  Oh !  Matrimony,  by  all  means ! 
Don't  you  think  fo,  Sir  ?  [70  Mandeville.~] 

MAND.  I  do,  indeed !  The  day  that  gives 
Albina  fuch  a  hufband,  and  makes  me  father  of 
fuch  a  fon  as  Howard,  muft  be  the  proudeft  and 
happieft  of  my  life. 

Sir  SOL.  Say  you  fo  ?  Then  take  her,  George! 
And  if  the  marriage  ftate  can  afford  happinefs— 
However,  we  won't  talk  of  impoffibilities. 

HOWARD.  Now,  Albina,  will  you  ever  talk 
of  Cicely  again  ? 

ALB.  Will  you  ever  call  me  Becky  again  ? 

HOWARD.  Becky  ! 

ALB.  If  you  do,  I'll  make  you  a  companion  to 
the  wild  goofe  in  the  cottage.  «'  I  hope  your 
lungs  are  better,  Sir?"  [Reminding  bim  by  her 
voice  and  at  tit  tide, ~\ 

How- 
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HOWARD.  What!  were  you  Bobadil  ?  Were 
you  the  little  (mart,  well-made  Lieutenant  ? 

ALB.  I  was  young  Herbert,  Sir;  and  J  blefs 
the  diiguife,  not  only  for  convincing  me  of  the 
fincerity  of  my  lover,  but  alfo  for  introducing  me 
to  my  father. — I  hope  you  don't  blame  me,  Sir  ? 
[fo  Mandeville.] 

Sir  SOL.  He  blame  you  !  No  :  Howard  has 
moft  reafon.  What  will  your  hufband  fay  to  your 
ftrutting  about  in  boy's  clothes  ? 

HOWARD.  Say  !  That  I  wifh  all  women  would 
wear  the  breeches  before  marriage,  inftead  of  af- 
terwards, 

COPS.  Oh,  Madam  !  How  (hall  I  thank  you  ? 
You  have  faved  me  and  my  family  from  ruin. 

Cic.  You  have,  Madam  !  and  we  are  all  grati- 
tude. 

ALB.  This  is  your  benefactor;  you  are  to 
thank  my  father,  not  me.  If  you  wifh  to  do  me 

a  favour — why,  there  is  one 

Cic.  Oh,  name  it,  Madam!  name  it ! 
ALB.  Why,  it  rather  concerns  Sir  Solomon  than 
myfelf.  Pray  be  kind  enough  to  have  the  old 
curtain  repaired,  left  he  mould  again  wifli  to  take 
cover  behind  it.  And  likewife,  do  fend  me  fome 
of  the  ftraw  — I  mean  to  be  married  in  a  draw  hat 
—and  I'll  have  one  manufactured  out  of  Sir  Solo- 
mon's ftubble  ! 

HOWARD.  One  !  We'll  have  a  dozen  !  And 
our  children  fliall  wear  them,  in  honour  of  their 
great- uncle's  gallantry  ! 

Sir  SOL.  Gallantry  !  Pfha  !  I've  fomething  bet- 
ter to  think  of  than  women. 

HOWARD.  Indeed  you  have  not.  Come,  come, 
Uncle — Rail  at  the  fex  as  much  as  you  like,  you 
mufl  con&fs,  that  life  is  a  blank  without  them ; 

and 
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and  the  gaming-table,  the  bottle,  and  the  fports 
of  the  field,  are 'all  fo  many  fubftitutes  — 
fhadows  .'—Woman  is  the  true  fubftance,  after 
all — And,  compared  to  her,  all  other  objects  are 
as  the  glow-worm  to  the  fun  !  It  may  dazzle  the 

light — but  it  can  never  warm  the  heart!— Don't 

you  think  fo,  Albina  ? 

ALB.  I  do,  indeed.  Women  are  certainly 
mod  fuperior  creaiures  j  and,  if  by  accident  they 
have  any  faults,  men  ought  not  to  fee  them — At 
Jeaft,  I  hope  that  will  be  my  cafe  to-night.  I 
have  done  and  talked  a  great  many  fooliih  things: 
but  having  their  hands  and  full  pardon  [Standing 
between  Mandeville  and  Howard^;  let  me  have 
yours — and  Albina  will  be  the  happieft  of  wives, 
and  the  moft  grateful  of  daughters 


THE   END. 


[    7'    ] 
EPILOGUE. 

Written  by  M.  P.  ANDREW S.Efq. 
SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  JORDAN. 

JL  HE  World's  a  Stage — and  Man  has  Seven  Ages : 
So  Shakefpeare  writes  * — King  of  Dramatic  Sages  ; 
But  he  forgot  to  tell  you  in  his  plan, 
That  Woman  plays  her  part  as  well  as  Man. 

FirJJj  kotu  her  Infant  heart  'with  triumph  fwdls, 
When  the  red  coral  Jhakes  itsf:lver  bells! — 
She,  like  young  Statefmen,  as  the  rattle  rings, 
Leaps  at  the  found,  and  llruts  in  leading-firings. 

Next,  little  Mifs,  in  pin-a-fore  fo  trim, 
"With  nurfe  fo  noify — with  mama  fo  prim- 
Eager  to  tell  you  ail  (he's  taught  to  utter — 
Lifps  as  (he  grafps  the  allotted  bread  and  butter  ; 
Type  of  her  fex— who,  though  no  longer  young, 
Hold  every  thing  with  eafe,  except  their  tongue. 

A  School-girl  then — She  curls  her  hair  in  paper st 
And  mimics  Father's  gout^  and  Mother's  vapours  : 
Tramples  alike  on  cuftom.t,  and  on  toest 
And  ivkifpers  alljhe  hears  to  alljfje  knows  : 
"  Betty  1"  (he  cries,*'  it  comes  into  myhe'ad, 
<c  Old  maids  grow  crofs  becaufe  their  cats  are  dead ; 
"  My  Governefs  has  been  in  fuch  a  fufs 
**  About  the  death  of  our  old  tabby  pufs — 
"  She  wears  black  ftockings — Ha!  ha  ! — What  a  pother, 
"  'Caufe  one  old  cat's  in  mourning  for  another !" 
The  Child  of  Nature — free  from  pride  and  pomp, 
And  fure  to  pleafe,  though  nothing  but  a  Romp  •' 

Next  riper  Mifs,  who,  nature  more  difclofing, 
Now  finds  fome  traits  of  art  are  interpofing ; 
And  'with  blue  laughing  eyes  behind  her  fan, 
Firjl  afis  her  part — with  that  great  aclor,  Man  ! 

*  The  idea  of  this  Parody  on  the  Seven  A?es  of  Shakefpeare  was 
fuggefted  to  Mr,  Reynolds  by  his  friend  Mr.  Rogers  (Author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Memory),  and  ihe  Hue*  primed  iu  Italics  were  furnifhed  by 
him. 

Behold 
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Behold  her  now  an  ogling,  vain  Coquette, 
Catching  male  gudgeons  in  her  filver'd  net  : 
All  things  revers'd — the  neck,  qropt  clofe  and  bare, 
Scarce  feels  th'  incumbrance  of  a  Angle  hair ;  . 
\Vhilft  the  thick  forehead  trefles,  frizzled  full, 
Rival  the  tufted  locks  that  grace  the  bull-: — 

Then  comes  that  fober  character — a  Wife, 
With  all  the  dear,  dijlr  acting  cares  of  life  ; 
A  thoufand  cards,  a  thoufand  joys  extend, 
For  what  may  not  upon  a  card  depend  ? 
Though  Juilice  in  the  morn  claim  fifty  pounds, 
Five  hundred  won  at  night  may  heal  the  wounds  !— 
Now  /hf1  II  f natch  half  a  glance  at  Opera,  Bally 
A  meteor  tracd  by  none,  though  feen  by  all ; 
Till  Spoufy  finds,  while  anxious  to  immure  her, 
A  Pate  fit  Coffin  only  can  fee  lire  her  ! 

At  /a/7,  the  Dowager — in  ancient  flounces, 
jy'iih  fnitjf  and  fpecJacles,  this  age  denounces— 
And  thus  (he  moralizes— —  ^Speaks  like  an  old  •woman,'] 
"  How  bold  and  forward  each  young  flirt  appears  ! 
u  Courtfhip,  in  my  time,  lafted  feven  years — 
"  Now  feven  little  months  fuffice  of  courfe, 
"  For  courting,  marrying,  fcolding,  and  divorce  ! 
"  What  with  their  trufs'd-up  (hapes  and  pantaloons, 
"  Drefs  occupies  the  whole  of  honey-moons : — 
w  They  fay  we  have  no  fouls — but  what  more  odd  is, 
"  Nor  men,  nor  women  now,  have  any  bodies  ! — 
"  When  I  was  young — my  heart  was  always  tender, 
"  And  would,  to  every  fpoufe  I  had,  furrender  j 
"  Their  wiflies  to  refufe  I  never  durft — 
*{  Aixl  niy  fourth  died  as  happy  as  my  firft." 

Truce  to  fuch  fplenetic  and  rafli  defigns, 
And  let  us  mingle  candour  witli  our  lines. 
In  all  the  ftages  of  domellic  life, 
As  child,  as  fifter,  parent,  friend,  and  wife, 
Woman,  the  fource  of  every  fond  employ, 
Softens  affliction,  and  enlivens  joy. 
What  is  your  bor.it,  male  rulers  of  the  land  ? 
How  cold  and  cheerlefs  all  you  can  command  ! 
Vain  your  ambition — vain  your  wealth  and  power, 
Unlefs  kind  woman  {hare  your  raptur'd  hour; 
Unlefs,  'midft  all  the  glare  of  pageant  art, 
bhe  adds  her  fmile,  and  triumphs  in  your  heart. 
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PROLOGUE. 


JT  R  O  M  Dryden's  period  to  our  prefent  days,     • 
Thus  would  be-critics  cenfure  modern  plays  ; 

Some  are  too  dull,  without  intrigue,  or  jeft 

And  fome  mere  fpeaking  pantomimes  at  beft  j 

That  living  authors  are  by  dead  furpaft, 

So  he  muft  write  the  worfl,  who  writes  the  laft— -  • 

Still  each  new  drama  captioufly  they  blame, 

And,  though  the  town  be  pleas'd,  deny  it  fame. 

Should  this  decifion  be  allow'd  as  juft, 

The  bays  denied  the  Bard,  may  grace  his  bull ! 

But  if  this  tafte  for  antiques  we  purfue, 

Age  may  improve  wit,  wine,  and  women  too. 

One  old  opinion  we  would  ftill  retain, 

The  right  that  England  has  to  rule  the  main  \ 

Long  as  the  fea  fhall  fence  our  envied  land, 

JLong  as  our  navy  fhall  the  fea  command  ; 

So  long  fhall  Howe's,  St.  Vincent's,  Duncan's  name, 

Be  grav'd  by  memory  on  the  rock  of  fame  J 

The  page  of  hift'ry  fhall  their  deeds  repeat, 

With  Britain's  triumph,  and  the  foe's  defeat. 

But  ah  !  the  penfive  mufe,  with  tearful  eye, 
Views  glory's  brighteft  triumph  with  a  figh  ! 
And  midft  the  fhouts  victorious  fleets  attend 
Mourns  o'er  the  afhes  of  an  honoured  friend, 
Who  in  his  country's  quarrel  fought  and  bled, 
By  England  numbered  with  her  patriot  dead  ! 
May  war's  alarms  midft  rival  nations  ceafe, 
And  all  embrace  that  lovely  ftranger — Peace, 
Whofe  olive  branch  once  planted  by  her  hand, 
Shall  blefs  a  loyal,  brave,  and  happy  land. 

This  night  our  Author's  hopes  on  you  are  placed, 
His  former  efforts  by  your  fmiles  were  graced  ; 
To  your  decree  fubmiffively  he  bends, 
Trufting  his  judges  will  be  found  his  friends. 
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GREVILLE MR.  POPE. 

EGERTON     ......    ......  MR.  HOLM  AN. 
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ACT      I. 

SCENE  I. An  Apartment  m  Grevttle  Hon[e* 

Servants  talking  without. 

Enter  Valet,  Butler,  Coachman,  Cook,  and 
Footmen. 

VALET. 

OILENCE,  I  fay!  Why,  you  keep  as  loud  a 
*^  gabbling  as  if  you  were  fettling  the  balance  of 
Europe  in  the  lobby  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Order,  I  fay— the  queftion  is  this.  Our  old  mafter 
being  dead,  and  our  young  one  expected  every 
moment  from  abroad,  ought  we,  when  he  arrives, 
to  laugh  or  cry  ?  Hear  the  Cook  ! 

Cook.  Why,  I  thinks,  that  for  the  death  of  an 
old  mafter,  a  little  dripping  from  the  eyes  would 
be  quite  natural, 

V&let.  It  may  be  natural,  mafter  Cook  ;  but 
lord  blefs  you,  the  genteel  feel  of  your  tip  top 
folks,  is  no  more  like  nature,  than  one  of  your 
fine  kabobbed  fricaffees  is  to  plain  roaft  and  taties. 
Befides,  when  a  man  leaves  behind  him  a  good  tea 
tho«..fand  a  year,  I  think  it  quite  natural  for  the 
keir  to  kugh.  What  fay  you,  Coachy  ? 

B  Coacb. 
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Coacb.  I  pulls  with  you,  Mr.  Valet— young 
matter  muft  in  the  main  be  glad,  for  we  all  know 
that  the  old  gemman  feeing  that  he  run  fkittim, 
kept  him  upon  low  provender  beyond  fea.  So 
my  verdict  is,  Mr.  Butler,  that  we  all  fmiles 
agreeably. 

Butler.  So  fay  I.  Dam'me,  I'll  look  as  pleafed 
as  punch,  ha!  ha! 

Valet.  Softly.  And  will  you,  fir,  who  have 
but  thirty  pounds  a-year,  dare  to  be  as  pleafed  at 
feeing  your  matter,  as  I,  who  have  fifty  ?  No,  no 
— fubordination  is  every  thing. 

Coach.  Ecod,  the  beft  reafon  we  mould  not  be 
forry,  is,  that  the  old  Buck  left  us  no  legacies. 

Valet.  That  fettles  it.  (all  laugh. )  (a  knocking  at 
tbe  Joor.')  Here  he  comes — 1  am  to  look  moft 
pleafed,  and  (land  in  the  front.  Back  a  little, 
Coachy,  and  remember  I  am  to  fpeak. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GREVILLE. 

Grev.  Why  this  boifterous  mirth  ? 

Coacb.  You  are  to  fpeak,  you  know. 

(to  tbe  Valet.} 

Grev.  Is  it  thus  you  honor  the  memory  of  your 
departed  matter  ?  My  love,  welcome  to  England, 
and  to  my  father's  houfe.  If  I  can  truft  my  heart, 
the  greateft  happinefs  I  mail  feel  from  profperity, 
(mould  it  await  us,)  will  be  in  placing  my  Maria 
in  the  elevated  ftation  her  virtues  will  illumine. 

SALLY,  in  a  travelling  drefs,  /peaks  as  Jbe  enters. 

Sally.  Travelling  indeed  !  nothing  but  extortion 

I  declare — Such  a  gang  of  them !    Firft,  in  comes 

the  bills  then,  remember  the  Waiter— John  Oftler, 

5  fir— 
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fir — the  Chambermaid,  ma'am— don't  forget  poor 
Boots — I  am  the  Porter — the  Poft  Boy,  your  ho- 
nor— fo  that  your  hand  keeps  conftantly  moving 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  like  the  great  lump 
of  wood  at  Chelfea  waterworks. — (tbt  Servants  nod 
and  wink  to  her.} — What  are  you  all  nodding  and 
winking  at?  why  don't  you  fet  chairs? — (Servants 
Jet  chairs.} — Now,  go  along  all  of  you,  and  fee  the 
luggage  unpacked  —  (Servants  furprtzed)  —  why 
don't  you  go?  (Greville  waves  bis  hand.} 

Valet.  To  be  ordered  about  by  fuch  a  dowdy ! 
My  dear  Coachy,  this  will  never  do  for  us. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Sally.  A  parcel  of  lazy  chaps.  I  dare  fay — but 
I'll  make  them  ftir  their  flumps.  Well,  here  we 
are  at  laft.  Oh  gemini  gig !  how  my  poor  bones 
do  ache ! 

Mrs.  Greville.  My  Greville,  excufe  her  familia- 
rity— me  has  lived  with  me  from  my  infancy,  and 
is,  indeed,  a  faithful,  affectionate  creature. 

Sally.  Aye,  that  I  am.    Oh  blefs  its  pretty  face! 
(patting  her  miftrefs's  cheek.} 

Mrs.  Grev.  Leave  us,  good  Sally. 

Sally.  Leave  you  ? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Yes. 

Sally.  Well,  I' will.  I  am  a  foolifh,  good  na- 
tured — I'll  go  and  fcold  the  fervants.  [Exit  Sally. 

Mrs.  Grev.  You  look  uneafy,  Charles. 

Grev.  JTis  for  thy  fake,  Maria.  Between  hope 
and  fear  my  mind  is  tortured  :  when  I  reflect  on 
my  father's  determined,  but  juft,  refentment  at 
•my  diffipated  conduct  while  in  England — fo  deter- 
mined,  that  I  dared  not  acquaint  him  of  my  union 
with  my  adored  Maria — then  I  fear  that  he  died 
without  blefiing  me,  and  has  eftranged  me  from 
his  houfe  and  fortune.  When  I  reflect  that  I  am 
B  2  perhaps 
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perhaps  dcftitute  of  the  means  of  fupporting  thcc 
- — furrounded  by  creditors — (a  knocking  at  the  door.) 

Enter  SALLY. 

SdJy.  Oh!  matter,  here  is  fuch  a  frightful  old 
fellow  wants  to  fpeak  with  you.  Such  a — Oh 
Lord!  here  he  is. 

Enter  NICHOLAS,  bis  face  wrinkled,  bollow  cheeks,  and 
ei-ery  exhibition  of  dolefulnefS)  age^  and  decrepitude. 

Grev.  Your  name,  friend,  and  bufmels  ? 

Nicb.  Sir,  my  name  is — ib,  there  is  a  lady  in 
the  caie — my  name,  fir,  is  Nicholas  Rue,  and  fay 
bufinefs  will  be  explained  by  this  letter.  (Greville 
reads  the  letter^  andfeenu  elated  ivitb  pleafure.']  Now 
to  have  a  peep,  {puts  on  bis  fpettacles.')  Eh  !  as 
I  hope  to  live  thefe  fifty  years — Mils  Egerton. 
tfow  my  matter  will  be  furprifed ! 
.  Grev.  What  happy  tidings!  prefent  my  beft 
rcfpeifts  to  your  mafter — I  will  wait  on  him  im- 
mediately. 

Nicb.  Very  well,  fir.  How  my  mafter  will  be 
fufprifed!  [£*//. 

Grev.  This  letter,  Maria,,  is  from  my  father's 
executor.  (Reads.) 

"  Sir, 

"  As  executor  to  my  dear,  departed  friend, 
"  Mr.  Greviile,  I  have  to  inform  you,  his  will 
"  kav.es  you,  conditionally,  his  fole  heir." 

SfiUy.  He!  he!  how  happy  I  am! 

Grev.  The  familiarity  of  this  girl  is  intolerable. 

Safy. 
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Sally.  <(poutivg.}  Tolerable  indeed  !"Oh,  Mr.  Egpr- 
ton,  her  noble  brother  behaved  diffcreni :  He  never 
thought  me  tolerable. 

Mrs,  Grev.  For  fhame,  Sally! 

Sally.  And  io  it  is  a  fhame  that  a  poor  fervant 
Ihould  be  out  of  her  wits  for  joy  at  hearing  her 
dear  lady's  good  fortune?  Sir,  I  has  as  much 
right  to  be  happy  as  you  has,  and  I  will  be  happy, 
tho*  you  make  me  cry  all  day  for  it. 

Grev.  Well,  Well — loving  Maria  atones  for  a 
thoufand  faults. 

Sally,  (figmficantly.)  Ha!  he!  perhaps  this  is  as 
lucky  for  Mifter  Somebody,  as  for  Sally  Down- 
right. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Dear  Sally—! 

Sally.  Do  you  fay  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Pray  be  filent. 

(Sally  puts  her  hand  to  her  mouth^  and  retires.} 

Grev.  -My  love,  I  muft  haften  to  Mr.  Underr 
jnine. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Who? 

Grev.  Mr.  Undermine,  my  father's  executor. 

Mrs.  Grev:  Heavens! 

Grev.  Do  you  know  him,  Maria ! 

Mrs.  Grev.  Alas!  too  well. 

Sally,  (advancing.}  Know  him!  he  is  the  blackeft 
villain,  fir — It  was  he  who  ruined  her  dear  brother, 
and  drove  him  from  England,  to  wander,  nobody 
knows  where, 

Mrs.  Grev.  Oh,  Greville!  I  doubt  the  goodnefs 
of  that  fortune  to  which  he  is  harbinger. 

Grev.  You  alarm  me  5  but  I  will  haften  to  him. 

Sally.  And  I'll  go  with  you,  and,  by  gemini  gig, 
I'll  give  it  him 

Grev.  For  heaven's  fake,  be  quiet!  Droop  not 
jny  dearelt  love!  'Tis  profperity  awaits  us.  I  go 

si  to 
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to  feize  the  prize,  and  lay  it  at  thy  feet,  a  fit  ob- 
lation to  thy  furpaffing  virtues.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Heigho! 

Sally.  Don*t  figh,  dear  lady !   I  know  from  ex- 

rrience  riches  don't  give  happinefs.  When  poor, 
was  happy,  and  now  that  I  am  independent, 
having  £-3  IDS.  a  year  in  the  confolidated  real 
grand  Bank  of  England,  yet  I'm  not  happy ;  but 
I  mall  be  fo  when  my  darling  miftrefs  is  a  great 
lady,  and  her  dear  brother  comes  home  a  general. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Poor  Egerton !  What  perils  has  he 
not  encountered  for  my  fake — perhaps  his  precious 
life— 

Sally.  Oh,  no,  no — take  comfort,  for  fure  no- 
body wou'd  go  to  kill  fo  handfome  and  good  a 
creature  as  he  is — befides,  ma'am,  has  not  he  a 
mole  on  his  right  arm  ?  Was  he  not  born  with  a 
cawl  ?  And  has  he  not  a  pocket-piece  that  I  got 
conjured? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Peace,  foolifh  girl !  Yet  I  will  take 
comfort,  for  he  has  the  protecting  arm  of  heaven. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II..       A  Room  in  UNDERMINE'S  Hcufe. 

Enter  NICHOLAS. 

Nicb.  (cr  effing  the  ft age.)  That  the  fifter  of  Eger- 
ton fliou'd  be  the  lady — this  is  news  indeed.  They 
muft  be  married,  and  then  my  old  rogue  of  4 
matter  gets  the  eftate,  and  poor  I,  only  a  thoufand 
pounds  for  affifting  in  the  roguery  ;  but  'tis  a  fnug 
fum. 

Enter  UNDERMINE,  (yawning.) 
Tjnd)  Gpod  rnorning.     You  look  ill,  Nicholas. 
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Nicb.  Oh  dear !  don't  fay  fo — I  feel  pretty  much 
in  the  old  way — eat  little  to  be  Cure — deep  lefs. 

Und.  Ah!  but  you  have  been  a  fad  old  rogue, 
Nicholas. 

Nicb.  I  have  always  executed  vour  honor's  com- 
mands faithiully.  Sir,  I  don't  like  12  o'clock  at 
night.  All  durk  as  pitch]  The  church-bell  toll- 
ing, axl  nothing  ehe  to  be  heard  but  the  rais  in 
the  wainlcotr. 

Und.  Don't  talk  of  it. 

Nicb.  Then,  fomehow  a  trembling  feizes  me— 

Und.  And  you  feel  a  kind  of  (hivcring  damp, 
don't  you  ? 

Nicb.  Yes. 

Und.  I  know — I  know.  Then  the  dreams.  I 
dreamt  that  old  Greville  came  to  my  btd,  and  de- 
manded j-uilice  to  his  fon,  with  horrible  ghaftly 
eyes  like — juft  like  yours,  Nicholas  ; — and 
pfhaw  !  I'm  becoming  a  fuperftitious  fool.  Away 
to  G  rev i He  with  my  letter. 

Nifb.  I  have  already  been  there.  You  fee  how 
anxif>us  1  am  to  put  you  in  pofiefiion. 

Und.  How  anxious  you  are  to  touch  the  £.1000, 
Nicholas! 

Nick.  Well,  fir!  he  is  arrived,  and  with  him — 

Und.   Aye! 

Nicb.  A  lady, 

Und.  His  wife,  think  you  ? 

Nicb.  I'll  tell  you  who  (he  is,  and  leave  you  to 
judge — the  fitter  of  Egerton. 

Und.  Indeed ! 

Nicb,  Whom  you  ruined. 

Und.  And  he  deferved  it  for  his  folly.     What 

chance  had  he,  with  only  old  blind  juftice  on   his 

fide,  while  I  had  poffefiion,  a  long  purle,  and   a 

chancery  fuit,  ha!  ha!  you  don't  laugh,  Nicholas? 

B  4  rftfb. 
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Nicb.  Lord,  fir,  I  hav'n't  Jaughed  thefe  thirty 
years. 

Und.  Ah!  you  have  been  a  fad  rogue.  But 
when  am  I  to  expecl:  Greville? 

Nifb.  Diredly,  fir. 

Und,  Then  give  me  his  father's  will  out  of  that 
drawer. 

Nicb.  (fignfaantly.}  Which  will,  fir? 

Und.  Which  will?  why,  you  are  a  wag,  Ni- 
cholas. Not  his  fecond  will,  which  you  burnt. 
Ha!  ha!  you  are  a  wag.  No,  no — this  is  the 
will  iur  us,  Nicholas  •,  the  flcond  did  not  fuit  quite 
fo  well — it  did  not  contain  this  beautiful  proviloe — 
tc  But  in  cafe  my  faid  fon  fhall  have  acled,  or  mail 
ct  act,  contrary  to  this  my  will,  I  then  bequeath 
"  all  my  eilates,  whatfcever  and  wherefoever,  to 
ct  my  herein  named  executor,  advifer,  and  valued 
tf  friend,  Urban  Undermine  elquire." — And  was 
not  I  a  good  advifer,  eh?  But  then,  Nicholas, 
what  trouble  I  had,  to  make  the  old  fuperannuattd 
fool  fign  it.  How  I  had,  to  enforce  the  fin  of  dif- 
obedience,  read  to  him  all  the  tragical  (lories  of 
improvident  marriages — yet,  Nicholas,  we  are  not 
quite  fafe,  while  my  late  fervants,  the  whnefles  to 
the  burnt  will,  are  forth  coming.  Have  you  been 
to  Newgate  to  fee  them  ? 

Nicb.  Yes,  fir ;  and  fays  I  to  them—you  know 
my  matter's  plate  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  your 
trunks,  (which  you  know,  fir,  I  put  there  rnyfelf,) 
and  the  law  has  condemned  you  to  be  hang'd — 
now  your  kind  mafter  has  got  your  fentence  ioitened 
to  a  mere  trip  to  Botany  Bay. 

Und.  And  they  were  quite  happy,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Nicb.  No,  fir — they  grumbled. 

Und.  Ah!  man — man — ne^ver  contented.  This 
is  my  reward  for  fending  them  to  a  charming 

flourishing 
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fiourifhing  colony,  where  there  is  every  luxury — 
«ven  a  play-houle,  Nicholas. 

Nicb.  And  I  am  told,  fir,  there  are  very  good 
actors  there. 

Und.  I  dare  fay  there  are.  (a  knocking  at  the 
door,)  Run  to  the  window,  and  tee  if  it  be 
Greville. 

Nicb.  Lord,  fir,  I  can't  rurr — nor  I  can't  fee. 

Und.  (afide.)  Plhaw!  old  withered  doii !  —  -an't 
fee — one  comfort  is,  you  will  loon  be  dead.  [Exit. 

Nicb.  But  I  can  hear — Soon  be  dead,  eh  ?  Oh 
dear  me,  no— equally  obliged  to  you  notwithftand-s 
ing — I  am  pretty  well — indeed— excepting  a  flight 
liver  complaint,  a  flying  gout,  and  a  touch  of  the 
dropfy,  I  am  quite  well — Ah!  the  one  thoufand 
pounds  muft  be  'firfl  duly  and  truly  paid,  or  I'll 
{hew  y^  u  a  trick  you  little  expect,  old  mafter  of 
mine. 

Enter  UNDERMINE. 

Und.  'Tis  he— 'tis  Greville — run  to  the  door. 
Nirb.  I  can't  run,  I  tell  you.  \JLxit. 
Und.  If  he  be  but  married  !    Now  for  manage- 
ment-— If  he  be  but  married 

Enter  GREVILLE. 

Mr.  Greville,  I  prefume — allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  arrival  in  England.  I  hope  you  en- 
joyed your  health  abroad? 

Grev.  Perfectly  fo.  Excufe  me,  Mr.  Under- 
mine; but  my  anxiety- 

Und.  I  underftand — There,  fir,  is  your  good 
father's  will. 

Grev.  (reads.)  "  I,  Robert  Greville,  do  make  and 
*«  declare  this  my  will.  To  my  only  fon,  Charles 

««  Greville, 
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"  Greville,  I  bequeath  my  forgivenefs  and  blefiing, 
cc  (bows  in  tbankfulmfs,)  together  with  all  my  cf- 
"  tates,  real  and  penonal,  provided  my  faid  fon 
"  has  not  during  my  life  contracted,  or  does  not, 
*{  till  he  has  fulfilled  his  twenty-fifth  year,  con- 
**  tract — matrimony."  (greath  agitated. 

Und.  He  is  miferable — I  am  a  happy  man ! 

Grev.  (reading.)  "  And  in  cafe  my  faid  fon  (hall 
««  have  a6ted,  or  (hall  act  contrary  to  this  my 
'*  will,  1  then  bequeath  all  my  eftates,  whatlb- 
*f  ever  and  wherefoever,  to  my  herein- named  exe- 
*'  cutor,  advifer,  and  valued  friend,  Urban  Un- 
"  dermine  efquire."  (efidt!)  Moft  accomplimed 
ruin!  Oh,  Maria! 

Und.  You  feem  indifpofed. 

Grev.  How  mall  I  aft  ?  Sir,  the  dying  blefilng 
of  a  juftly  offended  father  has  agitated  my  fpirits. 
(afide.)  And  mail  this  wretch,  the  enemy  of  Maria, 
riot  in  the  bleflings  me  mould  enjoy  ? 

Und.  Mr.  Greville! 

Grev.  (afide.}  Suppofe  I  conceal  my  marriage— 
The  clergyman  who  officiated  abroad,  being  dead, 
and  the  certificate  fafe  in  my  poflcfiion,  detection 
is  impoffible. 

Und.  Sir,  the  pleafure  I  might  otherwife  feel  at 
fo  large  an  acquifition  of  property  as  your  mar- 
riage gives  me,  is  really,  fir,  changed  into  anguilh 
on  your  account. 

Grev.  (afide.}  I'll  conceal  my  marriage — I'll  tor- 
ture  him.  Mr.  Undermine,  how  happy  am  I  to 
relieve  your  benevolent  heart  from  the  anguifh 
which  opprefles  it,  and^make  you  happy  by  de- 
claring, I  am  not  married;  but  you  don't  feem 
happy. 

Und.  N — no — not  married  !-^Is  it  poffible  that — 
.  It  is  quite  pcfiible. 

Und. 
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'    Und.  That  is — I  mean — I — I — have  the  pleafure 
of  knowing  Mifs  Egerton. 

Grev.  True,  and  (he  fays  (he  knows  you  well. 

Und.  Yet,  on  reflection,  who  can  wonder 

Grev.  What  do  you  fay  ? 

Und.  Who  can  wonder,  I  fay,  that  the  fitter  of 
a  proud  beggar  fhould  be  loft  to  thofe  celeftial 
virtues 

Grev.  'Tis  falfe!  Virtues!  (he  is  their  reprefent- 
ative  on  earth. 

Und.  Except  chaftity. 

Grev.  (afide.}  Diffraction !  Oh,  my  wrongM 
wife  !  am  I  the  afTaflin  of  thy  fame  ?— If  I  remain 
here,  I  fhall  betray  myfelf. 

Und.  Yet,  I  fay 

Grev.  Say  no  more,  fir. 

Und.  Allow  me  to  advife 

Grev.  Pardon  me,  good  fir — the  advice  you  have 
here  given  is  fo  excellent,  (returning  the  will>)  that 
I  fhould  be  deemed  a  monopolift,  did  I  engrofs 
more.  Let  the  world  benefit;  my  family  have  had 
quite  enough  of  it. 

Und.  In  fhorr,  then,  Mr.  Greville — — 

Grev.  In  fhort,  then,  Mr.  Undermine,  I  am 
equal  to  the  attendance  on  my  own  affairs.  Do 
you  prove  your  attention  to  yours,  by  promptly 
attending  me  in  the  capacity  of  executor,  and  not 
as  heir,  to  my  father.  [Exit. 

Und.  So,  Ib,  fo— Yet  he  muft  be  married  :  but 
then  how  to  prove  it — how  to  manage— 

Enter  NICHOLAS,  running  and  capering. 

Nich.  Well,  fir,  here  I  am— ready  to  touch. 
Und.  You  can  run,  I  fee. 
Nich.    Why,  after  a  thoufand  pounds,  I  can 
gobble  a  bir. 
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UnJ.  Can  you  ?  Then  hobble  to  Lucern,  in 
Switzeilaod,  and  obtain  proof  of  their  union — h* 
denirs  being  married. 

Nicb.  Deny  being  married  !  But  I'll  take  my 
Oa:h  he  is. 

Und.  I  dare  fay  you  will— But  who  will  believe 
you,  Nicholas?  I'll  probe  him  to  the  quick — a 
licentious  profligate.!  Ah,  Nicholas!  let -this  be  a 
lefibn  to  you.  "Avoid  -  the  firr  of  feductio'n! 

Nub.  I  will,  fir. 

Und.  To  rob  innocence  of  its  thoufand  charms. 

•  Nicb.  To  rob  me  of  my  thoufand  pounds ! 

•  Und.  But  he  is  mamtd.     I'll  after  him  directly. 
Nicb.  Sir,  you  forget  the  fteward  is  coming. 
Und.  True,  true,  old  April — a  full  twenty  years 

fince  we  met. 

Nicb.  He  muft  be  tottering  on  the  grave,  poor 
old  fellow. 

Und.  He  tells  me  he  has  brought  Rofe  Sydney 
to  town  with  him,  our  joint  ward.  I  have  left  the 
care  of  her  entirely  to  him,  becaufe  it  never  ftruck 
me  how  I  cou'd  get  any  thing  by  her. 

April.  (Kttfrout.)  Up  flairs,  do  you  fay  ?  Come 
along,  Rofe. 

•  Und.  The  old  fellow  is  fumbling  his  way  up. 
Don't  hurry  jrourfelf,  friend  April,  I'll  help  you. 

Ent;r  APRIL  and  ROSE  SYDNEY. — APRIL'J  figure 
representing  the  "  litfty  winter"  of  life,  ft'ong,  cor- 
fulent,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  long^  flowing,  filver 
bair. 

dpril.  Who.  the  devil  wants  your  help  !  Friend 
Undermine,  how  are  you  ?  heartily  glacj  to  fee  you, 
(Jhakin*  him  'violently  fy  the  hand.) 

Ni(b.  Ah,  Mr.  April! 

April. 
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April  What,  old  Nick  ! .  alive  !  You  grow  de- 
Yilifh  like  yournamefake  !  Ha,  ha  !  (flops  laughing 
fuddenly.)  My  dear  Role ;  aik  pardon — forgot  to 
introduce,  and  all  that — Undermine,  this  is  our 
ward,  owr  pretty  Rofe — brought  her  up  to  town 
to  fee  all  the  devilments  and  things,  and  marry  her 
to  my  grandfon  Plethora,  who  is  by  this  time,  1 
warrant,  a  celebrated  phyfician. 

Rofe.  That  is,  Guardy,  if  I  like  'him, 

April.  To  be  fure — no  compulfion — no — no—- 
You lee  mine  has  been  a  difficult  talk,  friend. Un- 
dermine— not  only  to  take. care  of  a  lar^e  lump  of 
land,  but  alfo  this  pretty  little  morfe4  of  live  flock. 

Rofe.  Which  is  certainly  the  harder  talk  of  the 
two ;  for  where  you  leave  a  pafture  at  night,  there 
you  are  fure  to  find  the  pafture  in  the  morning; 
but  you  may  leave  me  peaceably  browzing  in  that 
pafture  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  day,  hear  of 
my  curvetting  and  frifking  ic  on  a  certain  Green, 
called  Gretna. 

Und.  Ha,  ha!  madam,  you  will  be  efteemed  a 
wr. 

'  April.  She  will — for  fhe  has  three  thoufand  a 
year,  ha,  ha  !  But,  old  Nick,  have  not  you  a  bit  of 
dried  wainfcot  in  the  houfe,  commonly  called  a 
houfekeeper.  Rofe  will  want  an  army  of  miliners, 
haberdafhers,  and  odds  and  ends. 

Nicb.  Do  you  imagine,  fir^  we  exift  without  the 
bland  ifhments  of  the  fofter  fex  ?  Allow  me  to 
conduct  you — don't  be  alarm'd,  mifs,  you  may  rely 
on  my  prudence  and  delicacy. 

[Exeunt  Nicholas  and  Rofe. 

April.  Come,  let  me  look  at  you,  old  boy.  You 
are  grown  devilifh  rufty. 

Und.  Impudent  blockhead  ! 

April.  My  countenance  is  the  fame. 

i  Und. 
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Und.  Yes,  brafs  never  rufts  j  but  you  rauft  want 
repofc. 

April.  Repofe,  ha,  ha!  Why  I  walked  good 
twenty  miles  yefterday,  over  hedge  and  itubble,  to 
ihoot  you  a  bag  of  birds,  old  boy.  How  you 
ftare! 

Und.  How  the  devil  have  you  contrived  to  keep 
fo  ruddy  a  tace  ? 

April  By  keeping  clean  hands,  friend  Under- 
mine. 

Und.  And  how  do  you  manage  to  keep  your 
body  upright? 

April.  By  keeping  my  heart  in  the  fame  attitude ; 
for  1  foon  found  out  that  the  weight  of  every  ill- 
gotten  guinea  is  laid  on  a  man's  fhoulders  for  life 
—bends  him  down — there  is  no  getting  rid  of  the 
load  (Undermine  tries  to  bold  up  his  head,  but  fails.} 
So  I  preferr'd  a  long  life  to  a  long  annuity,  and  a 
light  heart  to  a  heavy  purfe,  eh,  malter  Under- 
mine ? 

Und.  A  moft  excellent  plan  indeed — for  the 
country. 

April.  Well,  but  the  news — is  Greville  arrived  ? 
The  young  heir—the  dear  boy,  Charles — is  he 
well  ? 

Und.  Yes,  a  pretty  chick  he  is — a  profligate — a 
feducer. 

April  What !  Oh,  I  fee— a  joke  of  yours,  to 
try  to  prevent  my  laughing,  ha,  ha !  Eh,  you  make 
your  head  tho*. 

Und.  \Vhat  would  you  fay,  if  I  told  you  he  had 
bafcly  feduced  a  virtuous  and  fuperior  woman  ? 
April.  I  would  fay  it  was  a  lie. 
Und.  Go  then,  and  convince  yourfelf. 
April  What  Charles  Greville  guilty  of  dimonor, 
merely  to  get  a  falhionable  name  ? 

tM 
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Und.  And  even  there  he  will  be  difappointed. 
Formerly,  indeed,  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  woman 
was  thought  wickednefs  enough  to  entitle  you  to 
a  feat  in  the  cotorie  of  fafhion ;  but  now,  unlefs 
that  woman  be  the  wife  of  your  friend,  or  the 
daughter  of  your  benefactor,  your  gufto  is  fcouted, 
and  you  are  black-balled  for  want  of  a  due  quali- 
fication. 

April.  Oh,  rare  London,  ha,  ha !  Should  not 
laugh  tho'. — Sad  doings.  I'll  go  to  him  ;  if  what 
you  fay  be  true,  he  wont  dare  to  look  even  me  in 
the  face — but  it  can't  be. — Oh  !  he  was  the  braveft, 
nobleft  lad.  I'll  tell  you  ftories  of  him,  will  make 
you  fo  laugh,  ha,  ha !  And  I'll  tell  you  ftories  will 
ijiake  you  fo  cry.  \Exsunt. 


ACT 
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ACT     II. 

——————. 

•SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  UNDERMINE'S  Honft. 

Enter  APRIL  and  UNDERMINE. 

April  But  tell  me,  tell  me — have  you  feen  my 
grandfon  Plethora  lately  ? 

Und.  No,  not  lately. 

April.  Is  he  one  of  your/r/2  rate  doftors,  eh  ? 

Und.  (concealing  a  laugh)  Not  quite,  I  believe. 

April.  He  muft  be  grown  a  tremendous  fellow. 
Sent  him  to  town  in  high  condition — full  of  health 
—all  fmew — ftrong  as  a  cattle. 

Und.  You'll  find  your  cattle  reduced  to  mere 
lath  and  plaifter.  (a/ide.) 

April.  And  a  power  of  money  in  his  pocket. 

Und.  Aye,  how  much  ? 

April.  All  I  was  worth. 

Und.  The  devil  you  did? 

April.  To  be  fure.  The  road  of  life  is  con- 
foundedly up  hill,  fo  I  determined  the  boy  mould 
not  want  provender.  Befides,  they  fay  money  gets 
money — and  by  this  time  I  dare  fay  he  has  doubled, 
aye,  trebled  it. 

Und.  (afide)  Ha!  ha!  Give  all  he  has  to  a 
young  ipendthrift.  Well,  you'll  follow  me  to 
Grevillr's  ? 

April.  Never  to  do  things  by  halves  is  a  maxim 
in  the  family  of  the  Aprils. 

Und.  (afide.)  And  you  have  certainly  proved 
yourfclf  the  firft  of  the  Aprils,  ha !  ha  !  [Exit. 

Enter 


. 
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Enter  ROSE. 

April  Ah,  Rofe,  my  girl,  I  expect  your  lover 
every  moment.  (Rofe  Jhakes  her  bead.)  Nay,  fair 
play — fee  him,  and  hear  h.m — let  us  have  no  lend- 
ing adrift  without  a  fair  trial.  Egad,  you'll  fee  a 
man  fit  for  a  hufband;  like — like  what  I  was  fifty 
years  ago. 

Rf'fe.  Of  this  I  am  fure :  I  never  can  hate  any 
thing  that  refembk-s  my  dear  Guardy. 

April.  Blefs  \\\ez\— (knocking  )- Eh — here 

he  comes— the  head  of  Apollo,  the  ftrength  of 
Hercules,  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  the— 

Enter  PLETHORA,  bis  vifage  thin  and  emaciated,  bis 
figure  lean,  his  voice  tremulous.  A  man  of  twenty 
with  a  conftttution  of  eighty.  APRIL  jumps  witk 
furprife. 

Ap'il.  Eh !  what!  no! 

Pletb.  How  are  you,  Grandad  ? 

April.  Role,  my  love,  fpedk  to  it. 

Rofe.  Alas!  poor  ghoft  ! 

•Pletb:  How  goes  it,  I  fay  ?— Grown  quite  film 
and  genteel  fince  you  faw  me  laft,  an't  I  ? 

April.  Quite  ! 

Pletb.  This  is  (hape  and  make,  is  not  it  ? 

April.  Why,  Bob — ha,  ha!  fhould  not  laugh — 
Poor  fellow  !  perhaps  'tis  intenfe  ftudy. — Bur,  he, 
he  !  zounds,  doctor,  inftead  of  giving  it  to  others, 
you  feem  to  have  taken  all  the  phyfic  yourfelf. 

Pletb.  Yes,  of  cherry- bounce  quantum  fuff. — 
and  old  Oporto,-— a  couple  cf  magnums — that's  my 
phyfio — a  (hort  life  and  a  merry  one,  ha,  ha!— 
Ugh,  ugh  !  But  you  fent  word  you  wanted  me 
on'bufinefs.  What  is  it,  ch? 

C  April. 
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April  Why,  I  had  an  intention  of  propofing  a 
marriage  between  you  and  that  fweet  girl.  But  I 
don't  know  what  to  fay — you  don't  feem  exactly 
calculated.  What  do  you  think,  Rofe  ?  (Shejhakes 
ber  bead  and  laughs.)  Nay,  don't  laugh  at  my 
grandfon.  Age  is  refpeftable.  I  fay,  old  one, 
what  do  you  think  of  marriage  ? 

Pletb.  With  that  fine  girl — with  all  my  heart. 
A  fhort  life,  and  a  merry  one. 

Rofe.  Don't  be  rafh,  fir.  And  will  you  venture 
t€>  run  away  with  me  ? 

Pletb.  That  I  will.     Eafy  ftages  tho'. 

Rofe.  Eafy  ftages  ! — It  won't  do,  Guardy. 

April.  No ;  we  muft  give  it  up.  But  what  have 
you  done  with  all  the  money  I  gave  you  ? 

Pletb.  Why,  I  duly  confidered  the  hardnels  of 
,th«  time?,  and  fo  threw  it  into  circulation. 

April.  Indeed !  And  pray  how  do  you  intend 
to  live? 

Pletb.  I  am  one  of  the  hoft  of  Pharoah. 

April.  Dam'me,  you  are  one  of  the  lean  kine, 
ha !  ha !  But  zounds  and  fury  !  (going  up  to 
bim.) 

Rtfe.  Oh,  don't  !—If  you  touch  him  you'll  kill 
•  hi  in. 

Pletb.  You  have  arrived  in  time;  for  I  have 
juft  decanted  the  laft  hundred.  Come,  tip  a  rou- 
leau. 

April.  I  Heard  you  kept  a  carriage. 

Pletb.  Two — a  gig  and  a  tandem. 

April.  You  a  phyfician  !    Why,  you  ignoran't — 

Pletb.  Come,  tip.  (holding  out  his  band  a  la. me- 
dian.) 

April  Eh  !  ignorant — I  beg  your  pardon — No,  I 
fee  you  underftand  at  leaft  the  grand  principle  of  the 

pro- 
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profefilon,  (imitating^)  ha,  ha!  But,  'fdeath!  what 
have  you  to  (hew  for  all  the  money  ? 

Pletb.  Shew  !     Afk  at  the  College. 

April.  Oh !    in  Warwick  Lane. 

Pleth.  Warwick  Lane  !  Curfe  the  old  quizes  ! 
ha,  ha! — ugh,  ugh! — No,  I  mean  the  Horfe  College. 

April.  The  Horfe  College ! 

Pleth.  To  be  lure.  Farriery  is  now  the  only- 
learning  fit  for  a  man  of  fafhion.  Why,  have  not 
you  read  the  Rights  of  Cattle  ? 

April.  No. 

Pletb.  No  !  Then  you  are  a  yahoo. — Nor  Loofe 
Thoughts  on  a  Horfe- (hoe,  fix  volumes  folio,  price 
twenty  guineas  ? 

April.  No. 

Pletb.  Nor  you,  ma'm  ? 

Rofe.  No,  fir. 

Pleth.  What,  both  ignorant  of  horfe-moeing ! 
Why,  you  an't  fit  to  (hew  your  heads  in  poli(hed 
fociety.  I  tell  you  'tis  the  only  thing  going. 

April.  Indeed !  Well,  as  it  is  a  thing  going, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  wifhing  it  gone, 

Pletb.  Gone  !  Why,  blefs  you,  fo  far  from  that, 
there's  Lord  Snaffle  learning  to  read  a  purpofe. 
But  I  mud  be  off. 

April.  Where  ? 

Pletb.  To  the  College  to  be  fure — never  mifs — 
famous  day.  Two  lectures — one,  a  grand  duTer- 
tation  on  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  cruppers. 

April.  Amazing! 

Pletb.  The  other,  on  the  proper  application  of 
the  horfewhip. 

April.  You  need  not  go  on  that  account.  I'll 
{hew  you  that  in  two  minutes,  (is  retrained  by 
Rofe.) 

Pleth.  Bur,  I  fay — if  I  am  to  match  with  that 
C  2  nic<? 
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nice  girl,  fay  the  word,  that  I  may  go  into  training 
accordingly. 

Rofe.  Certainly  nor,  fir. 

Pletb.  Then  good  bye. — I  fay,  a  Ihort  life  and  a 
merry  one,  he,  he  ! — ugh,  ugh  !  \_Exit. 

April.  So,  all  my  property  gone  to  make  a  far- 
rier. I  fay,  did  you  ever  fee  fuch  a  bit  of  blood, 
ha,  ha !  But  I  mult  away  to  Greville's.  Good 
bye,  my  girl!  Horfe-fhoeing ! — Egad,  doctor, 
you  mall  have  a  bellyful  of  it ;  for  inio  the  coun- 
try you  go,  and  farrier  you  are  for  life.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  \\.-A  Library  at  GREVILLE'S. 

Mrs.  GREVILLE  dif covered,  dfjeQtdly  leaning  ber 
cbeek  on  ber  band — SALLY  looking  out  of  ibe 
window. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Greville  not  yet  returned  ? 

Sally.  There  he  is,  ma'am,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  Square,  with  his  arms  croflxd — now  he  Hops — 
now  he  walks  quick. . 

Mrs.  Grev.  Oh !  call  him  to  me. 
c   Sally.    He  is  corn-ing,    ma'am.      Don't  agitate- 
your  dear  fpirits.— — " 

Enter  GREVILLE,.  under  great  agitation  \  r.ct 
cbferinng  bis  wife,  be  draws  a  chair ^ '  and  fits 
down. 

Grev.  To  conceal  my  marriage — How  can  I  afk 
it  of  my  wife?  To  confefs  it,  then!  (rifing.) 
Kuin  without  hope.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought. 
Unfortunate  Maria ! 

Mrs.  Grev.  (leaning  on  bis  Jhculder. )  Not  fo— 
while  I  pofiefs  your  love — Oh,  tell  me,  Charles  ! 
the  wild  diforder  of  your  eye  terrifies  me.  (Gre- 

ville 
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ville  points  to  Sally.) — Leave  us  good  Sally!  (Exit 
Sally.)— Tell  me,  Oh,  tt-11  me  the  worft. 

Grev.  I  will — it  is — for  us,  a  prifon  during  life. 
Beggary  for  our  child.  (Mrs.  Greville  weeps.) 
This  horrid  fate  you  can  alone  avert. 

Mrs.  Grev.  (failing  tbro*  her  tears.}  Oh,  Charles ! 
how  unkind  to  think  that  misfortune  (hall  for  a 
moment  opprefs  your  heart,  which  I  can  avert. 
'Twill  be  a  happinefs 

Grev.  (mournfully,'}  Happinefs,  Maria !  mark 
me.  To  prevent  the  heavy  hand  of  poverty  from 
crufliing  us,  you  muft  declare — how  fhall  I  utter 
it  ? — that  we  are  not  married.  Should  that  be 
known,  I  am  difmherited. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Oh  !   muft  we  part  ? 

Grev.  I  mean  not  that.  Confent  to  live  with 
me,  yet- 

Mrs.  Grev.  Say  on. 

Grev.  Declare  yourfelf— think  the  reft. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Your  miftrefs.  (faintly.}  I  will. 
Pardon  me  a  moment's  agitation,  (recovering.} 
Yes,  cheerfully. 

Grev.  Think,  my  love,  'twill  be  but  a  tranfient 
forrow. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Alas !  I  think  but  this— it  was  my 
Greville  afked  it;  and  I  folcmnly  fwear  by  the  holy 
tnarriage  vow,  never  to  claim  the  honour'd  name 
of  wife,  but  at  your  command. 

Grev.  Let  me  adore  thee  ! 

Mrs.  Grev.  Yet,  oh!  (burftitg  into  an  agony  of 
iears.) 

Grev.  Is  this  cheerfulnefs,  Maria  ? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Tis  not  for  myfelf— the  title  of  mif- 
trefs gives  not  this  pang.  But,  oh  Charles,  what 
name  will  attach  to  our  pretty  innocent? 

Grev.  I  cannot  bear  the  conflid.  Let  ruin  come. 
C  3 
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Mri.  Grev.  Oh  no  !  forgive  me — but  at  that 
moment  the  mother  felt  ftrong  within  me.  Indeed 
I  will  be  all  you  wifh.  Pray  look  happy.  Come, 
you  (hall  fee  I'll  aft  my  part  to  admiration  !  Be  gay. 
{faints.) 

Grev.  Maria — my  love  !— 

Mrs.  Grev.  (recovering.)  I  am  better.  It  was 
my  laft  ftruggle.  Indeed  I  am  better. 

Grev.  Within  there!  (Sally  makes  one  fiep  on 
theftage.}  You  were  very  near  at  hand.- — Her  fe- 
crecy  will  be  neceflary.  By  your  alacrity,  I  judge 
it  would  be  needlefs  to  repeat  what  has  now 
paCed  ? 

Sally.  Why,  fir,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I  overheard 
every  word  you  faid. 

Grev.  This,  then,  is  your  duty  ? 

Sally.  Ah,  fir ! — If  my  love  for  my  dear  miftrefs 
had  not  been  ftronger  than  my  duty,  you  would 
not  have  been  fo  long  troubled  with  Sally  Downright. 

Grev.  Well,  well — have  the  fervants  ajked  you 
any  queftions  about  your  miftrefs  ? 

Sally.  A  thoufand. 

Grev.  What  anfwer  did  you  give  them  ? 

Sally.  None. 

Grev.  That  was  right.  Now  attend  to  my 
orders.  You  muft  deny  my  marriage  with  your 
miftrefs. 

Sally.  I  won't.    . 

Grev.  What! 

Sally.  I  will  not.  (with  frmnefs.} 

Grev.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Will  you 
obey  my  orders  ?  (Jhe  Jhakes  her  head.')  Then 
leave  this  houfe  inftantly. 

Sally.  I  won't  go.  (takes  a  chair  and  fits  down  be- 
tween them.}  Her  dear  noble  brother  left  her  to 
my  care — — 

Grev. 
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Grev.  But  your  charge  is  fuperfeded  by  a  huf- 
band's  prote&ion. 

Sally.  Act  like  a  hufband,  and  I'll  go,  bag  and 
baggage. — 'Till  then,  here  I  fits. 

^Mrs.  Grev.  Would  you  fee  us  reduced  to  want? 

Sally.  Want! — Nonfenfe  !  Have  not  I  a  pair  of 
hands  ftrong  enough  to  work  for  you  ?  And  I 
fuppofe  his  are  ftrong  enough  to  work  for  himfelf. 
Want,  indeed  \ 

Mrs.  Grev.  Leave  her  with  me.  I  know  I  can 
prevail.  Retire,  my  love. 

Grev.  My  mind  is  too  opprefled  to  meet  Un- 
dermine. Tell  him  to  return  in  two  hours.  , 

Mrs.  Grev.  Compoie  your  fpirits. 

Grev>  Thanks,  my  kind  Maria.  [Exit. 

Sally.  What!  deny  his  own  honourable,  real, 
lawful  fpoufe,  and  fuch  a  lady  !  And  then  expect 
me  to  encourage 

Mrs.  Grev.  Come,  come — you  can  refufe  me 
nothing. 

Sally.  I  cannot  lay  it. 

Mrs.  Grev.  But  you  can  be  filent. 

Sally.  That  I  can. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Then  promife  me  to  remain  fo, 
fhould  the  fubject  be  mentioned  to  you. 

Sally.  I  do. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Aye,  but  ferioufly  ? 

Sally.  Or  may  I  never  fee  your  dear  brother 
again.  'Tis  lucky  he  does  not  know  of  thefc 
doings. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Mr.  Undermine.  [_Exit. 

Mrs,  Grev.  Be  prudent,  Sally — remember. 

C  4  Enter 
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Enter  UNDERMINE. — Mrs.  GREVILLE  lows  coldly, 
and  retires  up  tbe  Stage. 

Und.  This  is  the  confident,  I  fuppofe.  (beckons 
her  towards  him.}  Til  try  a  dofe  of. flattery:  that 
cotts  nothing.  You  are  as  handfome  as  an  angel. 

Sally*  So  are  you,  fir. 

Und.  Me !  no,  that  won't  do.  Ah !  then  I  muft 
apply  to  the  grand  fpecifk  i  (takes  out  a  purfe.}  put 
that  in  your  pocket  for  my  fake  ;  but  don't  talk 
about  it. 

Salty.  You  {hall  never  hear  of  it  again  depend 
on't. 

Und.  I  fay — a  handfome  couple, 

Sally.  Very. 

Und.  I  fuppofe  you  had  a  very  jolly  wedding, 
(Jbe  remains  filext.}  Come,  come,  you  may  rruft 
me.  Why  fhould  you  fuppole  me  a  babbling  idiot, 
that  cannot  keep  a  fecret  ? 

Sally.  Why  mould  you  fuppofe  me  one? 

Und.  (after  locking  (it  btr  v:'th  fufpicion.)  I'll 
thank  you  jult  to  look  at  that  pusfe  again. 

Sully.  Certainly,  fir.  (feeling  for  it.)  But,  c,an 
you  really  be  Ihug  ? 

Una.  I  can — keep  the  purfe — I  infrft  on  it — I 
have  her- — I  have  her. 

Sally.  Can  you  be  fecret  ? 

Und.  Yes. 

Sally.  So  can  I.  [Exit. 

Und.  God  blefs  my  foul  J — She  is  gone — and  the 
purle  is  gone — Somehow,  I  didn't  manage  quite 
fo  cleverly.  Eh!  but  now  for  the  miftrefs.  I'll 
humble  her,  however — yes — wuh  the  earth 
Madam,  I  am  under  the  neceffity  of  alking  by 
what  name  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  addrtfling 
you, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Grev.  (coming  forward.)  By  a  name  mod 
unhappy,  moft  wronged — yet,  by  the  ftill  proud 
name  of  Egerton.  Mr.  Greville  cannot  fee  you  at 
prefent.  In  two  hours  he  will  be  at  leifure.  That 
is  the  door. 

Und.  Alas !  madam,  I  pity  you. 

Mrs.  Grev.  (ftffing  her  indignation.}  I  thank 
you  for  thinking  I  deferve  it.  How  fuperior,  then, 
am  I,  to  that  wretch,  who  bafely  defrauds  worth, 
,and  drives  from  his  friends  and  country  a  noble 
youth,  to  encounter  calamity,  perhaps  death ; — 
for,  in  the  awful  hour  of  retribution,  who  will 
pity  him.  That,  fir,  is  the  door.  \_Exit. 

Und.  God  blefs  my  foul }  I  have  not  triumphed 
quite  fo  mud.  as  I  expected.  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  to  do.  I  fee  no  particular  ufe  in  (laying  here, 
and,  as  (he  obferved,  that  certainly  is  the  door. 
God  blefs  my  loul !  [£«/. 

Enter  SALLY  and  APRIL. 

Sally,  (bobbing  a  curtfey.)  My  mafter  is  not  at 
home,  fir. 

April.  Pugh— • pugh — tell  him  'tis  April  come  t« 
fee  him.  I  am  his  fteward. 

Sally.  Indeed,  fir 

April.  And  who  are  you  ? 

SaUy.  I  am  Sally,  fir — I  came  with  them  from, 
foreign  parts. 

April.  Then  I  fuppofe  you  can  prattle  German, 
Sally  ?_ 

Sal:y.  Me  jabber  their  outlandifti  (luff!  Sir,  I'll 
give  you  my  opinion  on  that  fubject.  I  thinks, 
that,  for  a  true-born  Briton  to  fpeak  one  word  of 
foreign  lingo,  is  a  mortal  fin. 

April  BMVO,  Englifh  Sally  !  and  how  did  you 
Jjke  the  people? 
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Sally.  Not  at  all — a  parcel  of  conceited  chaps- 
pretended  not  to  underftand  me,  tho*  I  fpoke  as 
legibly  to  them  in  the  real  vulgar  tongue  as  I  does 
to  you; 

Apri^  Ha,  ha!  And  how  did  you  like  the 
country  ? 

Sally.  Not  a  bit — high  frightful  mountains  all 
covered  with  ice.  Ugh  !  (Jhivering.)  And  horrible 
roaring  cafcades,  making  fuch  terrible  noifes.  No 
— Taunton  Dean  for  my  money.  Regular  hay- 
fields,  and  corn-fields,  and  a  good  turnpike-road. 

April.  Egad,  you  are  a  girl  to  my  mind. 

Sally.  And  I  am  fure  you  are  a  nice  old  man. 

April.  Do  you  think  fo,  ha,  ha !  Now  to  found 
her.  Pray,  Sally,  how  long  has  our  young  mafter 
been  married  ?  (Jhe  is  moving  offfilently>  be  gets  be- 
tween her  and  the  door.}  And  fo  you  think  me  a 
nice  old  man,  eh  ? 

Sally.  Yes,  that  I  do— ha!  ha! 

April.  And  fo  they  were  married  abroad,  eh  ? 
(Sally  looks  grave  again,  and  exit.)  Then  it  is  fo. 
Ah,  here  he  comes — he  is  grown  a  noble  fellow. 
Pity  that  fo  fine  a  tree  mould  be  rotten  at  the 
core.  Ah  !  I  fee  he  is  a  man  of  pleafure,  he  looks 
fo  miferablc. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GREVILLE. 

Grev.  Ah !  April,  the  fame  man  I  left. 

April.  Yes,  the  fame — body  and  heart. — Can 
you  fay  fo  to  me,  Charles  ? 

Grev.  So,  fo — more  torture. 

April.  What  a  charming  creature  !  (addrejjing 
Mrs.  Greville.)  Don't  be  offended,  madam — you 
look  like  an  angel— nay  don't  droop — I  dare  fay 
you  will  be  one.  Heaven  is  merciful  !  give  me 

your 
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your  fair  hand.  An  old  man's  blelTmg  will  not 
harm  you,  lady.  (wiping  bis  eyes.} 

Mrs.  Grev.  He  weeps.  Oh  Greville,  let  us  re- 
tire. Even  the  pity  of  a  villain  did  not  move  me-, 
but  the  virtuous  tears  of  that  old  man  prefs  on  my 
heart  with  agony  infupportable. 

April.  Oh,  Charles  !  Charles ! 

Enter  SALLY. 

Grev.  Mr.  April,  are  you  content  to  be  a  filent 
obfervcr  of  my  conduct  ? 

April.  I  cannot — I  cannot. 

Grev.  Then,  fir,  you  muft  eflrange  yourfelf  from 
this  houfe.  [Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greville. 

April.  I'll  go — I'll  go — Is  this  my  once  noble 
boy — my  pride  ? — forbid  me  his  houfe  ! 

Sally.  Never  mind  his  forbidding.  I  mail  al- 
ways be  proud  to  fee  you,  fir. 

April.  Thank  you,  Sally.  I,  that  taught  him 
to  moot  flying,  and  now  have  his  dogs  fo  trained- 
coveys  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  moot  them — 
'tis  all  over.  Pray,  (but  tell  me  if  I  am  imper- 
tinent,) who  is  that  lovely  creature  ? 

Sally.  The  filter  of  Mr.  Egerton.  Ah !  there 
is  a  man.  How  I  loved  him  !  Platonic,  I  aflure 
you.  And  the  regard  was  mutual ;  for,  excepting 
the  old  greyhound,  I  was  firft  favourite. 

April.  What,  he  likes  greyhounds — then  I  dare 
fay  he  is  a  fine  fellow.  I'll  think  no  more  of  Gre- 
ville— And  fo,  your  love  was  platonic,  eh  ? — Ha ! 
ha  ! — nay,  if  I  can't  laugh,  'tis  all  over  with  me. 
yes,  I  will  leave  your  houfe.  Lend  me  your  arm, 
my  good  girl  j  for  to  fay  the  truth,  Sally,  this 
quarter  of  an  hour  has  lliook  me  worfe  than  the 
laft  twenty  years  wear.  [Exeunt. 

ACT 
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ACT     III. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  in  UNDERMINE'S  Houfe. 
Enter  UNDERMINE  rf«^NiCHOLAS. 

Nicb.  Well,  fir,  what  news  of  Greville  ?  Does 
he  ccmfefs  ? 

Und.  No. 

Nicb.  Dear  me,  I  fliould  Jikc  to  touch.  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  I  can't,  I  fuppofe,  hope  to  live 
always.  Do  you  think  I  can,  iir  ? 

Und.  Not  always,  I  (hou'd  think. 

Nicb.  Ah  !  (figbs)  then,  fir,  if— ever— -I  fhould 
by  any  accident  happen  to  die — it  would  be  con- 
foling  to  clutch  the  £.1000  firft.  Oh  dear — I 
forgot.— Your  nephew  Roftrum,  the  young 
auctioneer,  is  below. 

Und.  What  does  he  want  ? 

Nicb.  Every  thing — riches,  title,  fenfe,  ele- 
gance ;  becaufe  (to  exprefs  myfelf  in  one  grand, 
energetic  word),  he  wants  the  cajh. 

Vnd.  Well,  well,  give  him  a  guinea — flay,  I 
jiave  a  thought.  Suppofe  I  make  him  an  engine 
to  torment  Greville — but  he  is  fuch  a  Sneakup ! 
Were  he  a  boy  of  metal,  I  would  adopt  him — but 
he  is  fo  honeft,  Nicholas. 

Nicb.  'Tis  excufable  in  youth,  fir. — Time  and 

your  inftruftions 

*     Und.  Then  he  is  deficient  in  fpirit. 

Nicb.  Lord,  fir,  you  have  never  allowed  him 
fair  play  :  give  him  a  purfe  full  of  gold — try  that 
*— aciod,  it  would  make  a  buck  of  me. 
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Und.  I  will  try  it. 

Nich.  And,  fir, — a  thought  has  ftruck  me  too. 

Und.  Out  with  ir. 

Nicb.  I  don't  think,  fir,  we  lead  very  happy 
lives. 

Und.  No — not  remarkably  fo. 

Nt^h.  Snppofe  then,  fir,  when  you  get  the 
Greville  eftate,  and  I  get  the  thoufand  pounds, 
that  we  get  rid  of  the  cold  damps  and  Ihiverings. 

Und.  Aye,  but  how  ! — how  ! 

Nicb.  Lord,  fir,  don't  you  fee,  how  the  great 
contrive  it.  Inftead  of  paffing  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  in  darknef>,  and  the  blue  devils — their 
houfts  are  illuminated,  full  of  company  and  jollity. 

Und.  And  a  moil  excellent  plan  it  is — I'll 
do  it. — Yes,  I'll  pafs  the  next  fifty  years  of  my 
life  in  luxury  and  honourable  uprightnefs. 

"  Nicb.  Except  I  fuppofe  any  fnug  bit  of  ro- 
!c  guery  mou'd  occur  in  our  \vay. 

"  Und.  Certainly,  and  1*11  become  a  man  of 
«c  tafle  and  virtu. 

"  Nicb.  What  become  a  man  of  virtue  J  Sir? 

"  Und.  No— no — you  blockhead — I'll  explain 
"  to  you,  Nicholas — Vinu  is  an  admiration  of 
*'  every  thing  ufelefs,  or  monflrous ;  as  old 
*'  books  full  of  lies— tea  cups — bad  fixpences — 
"  butterflies — kittens  with  two  heads,  and  fo  forth  5 
**  while  Virtue  is,  that— I  fay  Virtue  is  a—every 
**  body  knows  what  Virtue  is." 

Nich.  And  edod  I'll  have  my  jollifications,  and 
who  knows  but  in  time  I  may  learn  to  laugh 
again.  [Exit. 

Und.  Now  how  to  provide  handfomely  for  my 
nephew,  without  it's  cofting  me  a  farthing — I  have 
it — marry  him  to  Rofe  Sidney — ah  !  let  me  alone 
for  management.  Ah,  here  is  my  young  auctioneer. 

Enter 
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Enter  ROSTRUM. 

Rof.  How  do  you  do,  fir.  (bowing  low.} 
Und.  Curfe  your  bowing — come  here,  fir, — hold 
up  your  head. 

Rcf.  Civility,  fir,  in  my  line  is  every  thing. 
Und.  Yes,  but  I  am  going  to  make  a  dafning 
buck  of  you,  and  in  that  line — civility  will  be  all 
againft  you. 

Rof.  What,  fir,  am  I  to  leave  my  pulpit, — and 
part  with  my  little  hammer. 

Und.  (throws  him  a  purfe.}  There  is  fomething 
better  than  your  little  hammer. 

Rof.  Oh  dear,  and  what  am  I  to  do  with  all  this  ? 
Und.  What  you  pleafe. 
Rof.  I'll  go  to  a  fale.    . 

Und.  Go  to  a  fale — I  gave  it  you  to  throw  to 
the  devil. 

Rof.  I'll  take  it  to  my  attorney's. 
Und.  Take  it  to  Bond-ftreer — purchafe  expen- 
five  cloaths,  horfes,  carriages — I'll  make  a  man  of 
you. 

Rcf.  Well,  I  Ihou'd  not  have  thought  that  be- 
coming a  fprig  of  falhion  was  the  way  to  make  a 
man  of  me. 

Und.  I  fay,  how  do  you  feel  with  a  heavy  purfe  ? 
•  Rof.  Quite  light,  fir — the  cafh  certainly  loofcns 
a  man's  joints,  and  gives  a  fort  of  a — I — don't — 
care — a — damn — for— any — body,  kind  of  a  feel.— - 

(Jlrutting  about.*} 

Und.  Obey  me,  and  my  fortune's  yours-— difobey 

rne,  and  you  are  a  beggar.    In  the  firft  place,  forget 

your  abfurd  auclioncer  jargon — you  underftand. — 

Rof.  Sir,  I  take  your  bidding— I  mean  I  take 

your  hint. 

Und. 
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Vnd.  And  get  rid  of  that  refpectful  manner,  the 
age  of  fupple  adulation  is  paired  j  bend  now  to  the 
great,  and  they  will  (ink  you  lower. — No,  you  muft 
afliime  a  fuperiority — you  muft  hold  up  your  head. 
— Do  you  think,  for  inftance,  you  can  get  rid  of 
your  refpect  for  me  ? 

Rof.  With  the  greateft  eaie  poflible. 

Und.  Very  well.  Obferve,  every  thing  may  be 
done  by  management.  /  who  am  now  look'd  up 
to — aye,  fir,  look'd  up  to  j  once  kept  you,  know, — 
a  paltry  grocer's  mop. 

Rof.  It  was  a  chandler's  fliop. 

Und.  Was  it — well — well — how  have  I  become 
what  I  am — -by  management — for  inftance — I  am 
thought  to  poflefs  a  ftrong  underftanding — i^  it  fo? 

Rof.  It  never  flruck  me  that  you  did. 

Und.  Very  well again — the  world  calls  me  a 

man  of  fcrupulous  integrity — am  I  fo  ? 

Rof.  Certainly  not,  fir. 

Und.  Very  well,  then — all  the  effect  of  manage- 
ment. Say  little — yet  never  feem  ignorant ;  but  by 
fignificant  nods  and  fmiles,  feem  to  fay,  I  know 
all — but  won't  tell. 

Rof.  Oh  !  when  ever  I  don't  underftand  a  fub- 
jecl,  I  muft  nod. 

Und.  Yes. 

Rof.  Then,  my  dear  uncle,  I  (hall  nod  my  head 
off  to  a  certainty. 

Und,  No,  no,  you  may  manage — get  a  fmat- 
tering  of  politics  at  a  party  bookleiler's — morality 
you  may  learn  at  the  playhouies — mechanifin  at 
Merlin's. — and  the  fine  arts 

Rof.  At  my  own  auction  room. 

Und.  Confound  your  auction  room — away  and 
begin  your  career. — Stay  \  a  little  trifle  I  had  forgot 

-—I  am  going  to  marry  you  to  a 

Rof. 
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Rof.  Marry  me  ! — Oh  lock,  fir !  (with  bafo- 
fulnefs.) 

Und.  Oh  lock,  fir !— You  fneaking 

Rof.  Upon  my  foul  I  meant  fink  me — I  meant 
to  fay — fo  you  are  going  to  marry  me.  Sink  me. 

Und.  Yes  j  and  to  a  lady  who  has  all  the  re- 
quifites  for  an  excellent  wife.  In  the  firft  place,  (he 
Jsefteemed  beautiful  by  all  who  have  ieen  her — 
fine  eftate  in  'Worcefterfhire. 

Rof.  Fine  eftate !  I  fhou'd  like  to  fell  it— free- 
hold  or  copyhold  ? 

Und.  Freehold,  1  believe. 

Rof.  Within  a  ring  fence. 

Und.  How  the  devil  fhould  I  know.  In  the 
next  place,  me  is  remarkably  fenfible  and  witty—- 
that I  had  from  a  gentleman  who  fays  her  eftate  is 
the  prettieft  in  the  county. 

Rof.  A  moft  excellent  authority. 

Und.  And  thirdly,  me  has  a  crowd  of  lovers, 
which  certainly  proves 

Rof.  That  her  eftate  is  the  prettieft  in  the  coun- 
ty ;  quite  natural,  for  now  a-days  no  gentleman 
comes  more  frequently  to  the  hammer  than  little 
Cupid — but  I  muft  away  ;  this  purie  makes  me 
very  fidgetty. 

Und.  Succefs  attend  you — don't  forget  my  lef- 
fons — t(tbey  nod  to  each  ctber.} — Management  is 
every  thing — remember — hypocrify.  \_Exit. 

Rcf.  Hypocrify  !  I  am  fure  I  ought  to  ncd  now, 
for  thank  heaven  that  is  a  iubjeft  I  am  completely- 
ignorant  of.  [Exit. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  II. Bond  Street. 

Enter  EGERTON  in  a  military  greatcoat  and  crofs 
belt,  with  every  appearance  <sf  dijlrefs^  and  dejeftion 
cf  mind  and  body . 

Eger.  >Tis  ftrange,  that  I  mould  pafs  unheeded 
amidft  a  crowd  of  friends,  that  none  mould  know 
me;  furely  the  necromancers  of  old  were  fools  to 
fhidy  life  away  in  vain  attempts  to  become  imper- 
vious to  human  light,  when,  to  render  themfelves 
invifible  to  their  neareit  friends,  'twas  only  to  put 
on  the  garb  of  wretchednels.  (takes  out  a  mini- 
ature.} This  is  the  only  treafure  I  have  left — my 
fwceteft  Rcfe.  (ki/es  thepiffure.}  But  what  have  I  to 
do  with  love  or  happinefs.  Yet  I'll  not  part  with 
thee,  fweet  remembrancer,  tho'  nature's  calls  ar^ 
moft  imperious,  and  I  ficken  with  hunger. 

Enter  ROSTRUM. 

Rof.  Plague  take  this  purfe ;  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  care  two-pence  for 
horfes— -I  hate  gaming.  I  can't  drive  curricles. 
And  as  for  the  once  concealed  charms  of  the  fair — 
no  need  of  a  pnrfe  for  that — now  a-days,  they  are  all 
to  be  feen  gratis. — Heigho !  I  am  no  more  fit  to 
be  a  blood,  than  my  uncle  is  to  be  a  bifhop — I 
have  nothing  to  do — no  where  to  go — Oh  !  what 
a  curfcd  bore  it  is  to  be  a  gentleman. — Eh  !  what 
have  we  here— Oh  !  I  fee  a  foldier  returned  from 
the  wars  in  the  full  drefs  of  victory. — As  we  corio* 
fcenti  fay,  'tis  a  grand  head,  and  in  nature's  belt 
manner.  On  canvafs  it  would  fetch  twenty  gui- 
neas, but  on  the  moulders  of  a  poor  foldier 
nobody  will  give  fixpence  for  it — throw  this 
D  to 
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to  the  devil — no — fuppofe,  inftead,  I  try  to  get 
my  name  inferted  in  a  better  catalogue. — Sir,  your 
moft  obedient — this  fine  fharp  air  gives  a  keen 
appetite. 

Eger.  It  does  indeed. 

Rof.  Comical  place  this  Bond  Street — brilliant 
equipages  darning  along — mod  of  the  owners  tho* 
aie  in  the  predicament  of  your  coat — rather  out  at 
the  elbows. 

Eger.  Sir ! 

Rof.  I  don't  mean  to  offend. — You  feem  a  ftran- 
ger-,  give  me  leave,  fir,  to  (hew  you  the  lions — 
that  fmall  gentleman,  with  a  large  coronet,  is  a  new 
peer  of  ninety-feven — that  lady  all  the  bucks  are 
ogling,  is  an  old  woman  of  ninety-feven — that 
feven  feet  giant  is  a  milliner — that  gentleman  run- 
ning acrofs  the  way  to  (hake  hands  with  a  bailiff, 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  don't  be  furprifed, 
he  is  in  parliament — in  the  phaeton  with  little 
ponies  fits  a  female  gambler,  and  a  great  orator : 
The  female  gambler,  the  great  orator,  and  the  little 
ponies  are  all  upon  fale,  and  may  be  knocked  down 
to  the  bed  bidder. — I  was  once  a  delightful  auc- 
tioneer— my  prefent  trade  is  buckifm — pray,  fir, 
what  may  your  trade  be  ? 

Eger.  Alexander's! 

Rof.  By  my  foul  'tis  an  interefting  picture,  and 
it  ihan'c  be  my  fault  if  it  has  not  a  gilt  frame.  Sir, 
will  you  have  the  goodnefs  to  lend  me  twenty  pounds? 

Eger.  Do  you  mean  to  infult  me  ? 

Rof.  I  do  not  indeed— will  you  then  have  the 
goodnefs  to  let  me  lend  you  twenty  pounds. 

Eger.  No,  fir. 

Rof.  Proud  as  Lucifer — I'll  lofe  fome  money  to 
him — a  remarkable  clear  bright  fun-(hiny  day. 

Eger.  Yes. 

Rof.  I'll  bet  you  ten  pounds  it  rains— 
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Eger.  Madman — leave  me. 

Rof.  Leave  you  !  oh  very  well — if  you  infift — 
good  bye  to  you.  (drops  his  purfe,  which  Egerton 
picks  up.} 

Eger.  Sir;  here  is  a  purfe  which  you  dropt. 

Rof.  I  dropt — oh  !  you  fly  dog — Is  that  your 
trick — ring  dropping — a  brilliant  and  a  draft — I 
under'N.nd  it  all — my  dear  fellow  it  won't  do—- 
oh for  iTlame  of  yourfelf.  [Exit. 

Eger.  A  mod  extraordinary  character,  but  bene- 
volence fills  his  heart,  and  I  will  not  infult  it,  by 
refufing  to  take  from  his  purfe  fuch  benefits  as 
nature  fo  ftrongly  craves.  (Sally  crojfes  the  ftage 
finging  a  ballad, 

"  'Tis  of  a  failor  that  I  write, 

"  Who  on  the  feas  took  great  delight.") 

Do  my  eyes  deceive  me — my  fitter's  fervant  in  Eng- 
land. Sally! 

Sally,  (turning  round  and  running  into  his  arms.} 

Oh  !  my  dear  matter  ;  alive  ! — he  !  he !  he ! — 
ah  !  but  you  are  not  well. 

Eger.  Not  quite  well 

Sally.  And  in  poverty. 

Eger.  Oh  !  'tis  the  foldier's  lean  inheritance. 
He  mutt  feel  nothing  a  misfortune — but  difgrace. 
But  tell  me — why  do  I  meet  you  in  England — 
furely,  Sally,  you  have  not  deferted  Maria  ? 

Sally.  I  defert  her! — have  you  received  no  letter? 

Eger.  None.  You  feem  agitated — is  my  fitter 
well? 

Sally.  Yes — heaven  blefs  her 

Eger.  Then  I  guefs  the  caufe— me  is  married  ? — 

(fhe  looks  perplexed.} — Ah  !  did'ft  thou  not  hear  me — 

me  is    then   married  ? — (a  paufe.'} — no   anfwer — 

damnation — the  thought  is  madnels. — On  thy  foul, 

D  2  I  charge 
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I  charge  thee,  fpeak.  Is  fhe  a  wife  ? — yet  filent — 
oh !  while  ftrength  and  reafon  hold — lead  me  to 
her.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— An  Apartment  tn  GREVJLLE'S  koufe. 
Enter  Mrs.  GREVILLE. 

Eger.  (without.)  Where  is  flic  ? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Ah  !   that  voice. — It  is  my  brother  ? 

Enter  EGERTON — be  Jinks  into  a  chair. 

Eger.  Stand  off. 

Mrs.  Grev.  What  means  my  brother  ?    , 

Eger.  Come  not  near  me  but  anfwer.- — Art 
thou  a  wife  ? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Ah  !  have  I  not  fworn  to  conceal  my 
marriage  ? — Oh  !  William  ! — pardon  my  filence — 
I  am  moft  unhappy,  yet  mod  innocent. 

Eger.  The  laws  of  honour  are  fimple  unfophrfti- 
cated — thou  art  an  angel,  or — 'tis  plain — I  fee  the> 
burning  blum  of  guilt — and  are  my  fufferings  for 
thee  thus  repaid  ? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Sufferings !  oh  !  tell  me— 

Eger.  I  will  tell  thee,  for  thou  haft  deferved 
to  know  them — When  I  had  given  thee  all,  I 
fought  my  fortunes  in  a  German  regiment  in  the 
pay  of  England ;  we  were  ordered  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies— there,  (lowly  recovering  from  the  peftilential 
fever  of  the  ifland,  my  emaciated  ftate  would 
not  allow  me  to  drefs  in  the  ranks  with  my  uiual 
alacrity ;  the  confequence  was,  that  from  the  cane 
of  a  young  enfign  I  received  on  my  (boulders  a 
blow,  (rifmg.)  Yes,  a  blow — in  the  paroxilm  or" 
jnadnefs  1  felled  him  with  the  earth,  (finks  again  into 
5  tbe 
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thf  chair.}  Yet,  it  was  cowardly  in  me,  for  it  was  a 
boy  that  (truck  me. 

M>s.  Grev.  Oh !  (weeps.) 

Eger.  The  punishment  of  death  I  was  prepared 
to  meet — but  Maria !  picture  the  agony  of  this 
proud  heart,  when  I  was  ordered  to  the  halberts— 
yes,  ro  be  puniflied  with  ignominy. 
Mrs,  Grev.  Oh  1  my  brother. 
Eger.  I  fhall  Toon  conclude — I  flew  with  defpe- 
ration  on  my  guard,  hoping  from  them  to  meet 
the  death  I  longed  for— I  was  deceived,  they  fa- 
voured my  efcape — at  that  moment  thy  image 
rufhed  upon  my  heart,  and  nature  bade  me  flruggle 
with  my  fate,  and  find  a  fifter — I  have  found  her, 

and  may  the  heavy  curfe-« 

Mrs.  Grev.  (catching  his  arm.}  Oh !  do  not 
curfe  me — fufpend  it  but  a  day — an  hour — grant 
me  this,  William,  or  you  do  not  love  me. 

Eger.  Not  love  thee  ! — unhappy  girl — even  now 
fpite  of  it's  wrongs,  my  heart  throbs  as  it  would 
burft  to  meet  thee. — Yes — one  embrace,    for  her 
honoured  fake  who  bore  thee — no  more — —  curfe 
on  my  feeble  nature,  (finks  into  tie  chair.} 
Mrs.  Grev.  Ah  !  you  look  faint. 
Eger.  It  is  not  ftrange — I  have  not  lately  tailed 
food. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Oh  !  William,  protect  your  valued 

life — take  this— on  my  knees  let  me  entreat  it— 

Eger.  (rifmg  with  a  f mil 2  of  dignified  di/dain^  and 
dripping  the  purfe.}  Do  not  info  It  me,  giri  ! 

Mrs.  Grev.  Indeed  1  meant  it  not. — Oh  !  Grevillc1, 
come  and  fave  my  heart  from  breaking. 

Eger.  Greville!    ah  !—  that  then  is  the  v'd  Iain's 

name.  [Exit  bajtily. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Ohrftay  ! — my  brother — hear*  "me  ! 

[Exit,  following. 
D  3  SCENK 
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SCENE  IV.-r-^»  Apartment  at  UNDERMINE'S. 
Enter  ROSE. 

Rofe.  Heigh  ho !  no  information  yet  of  my  dear 
Egerton ;  I  fear  to  enquire  for  him,  for  Ihould  my 
guardian,  Undermine,  know  of  my  attachment,  I 
fhould  become  the  object  of  his  fixed  malevolence. 
— pfhaw — here  comes  his  nephew  to  make  love 
to  me. 

Enter  ROSTRUM. 

Rof.  There  (he  (lands. 

Rofe.  (fings.) 
"  Deel  take  the  wars,  that  hurried  Willie  from  me." 

Rof.  Who  the  devil  is  Willie— I  feel  very  auk- 
ward,  (a/ide.)  How  do  you  do  ma'am  ? 

Rofe.  Now  for  a  fpecimen  of  a  modern  lover. 

Rof.  I  hear,  ma'am,  you  have  a  charming  eftate. 

Rofe.  A  modern  lover  indeed — which  eftate,  in 
my  opinion,  fir,  you  value  above  it's  merits. 

Rof.  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am — no — when  I 
am  call'd  in  to  value  an  eftate,  I 

Rofe.  Sir! 

Rof.  Zounds !  no,  ma'am  ;  what  I  wifh  to  fpeak 
of  is  quite  another  article,  I  mean  quite  another 
lot — I  mean  quite  another  affair — 'tis  not  the  fine 
eftate  in  Worcefterfliire ;  but,  (blujhing.'}  but  the 
holy  eftate  of  matrimony,  ma'am. 

Rofe.  Well  fir,  what  of  it  ? — pray  fpeak  ? 

Rof.  (afide.)  I  am  tongue-tied — 'tis  damned 
hard,  I  can  only  preach  in  my  own  pulpit. 

Rofe.  What  did  you  fay,  fir  ? 
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Rof.  I  faid  ma'am,  that  —  I'll  try  my  uncle's  way. 
(nods  to  her.')  You  underftand  ? 

Rofe.  Indeed  I  do  not. 

Rof.  Nor  I  neither,  (afi  'de.}—  Ma'am  ! 

Rofe.  Sir! 

Rof.  I  fay—  (afide.}.  I  have  it  —  I'll  pour  forth  a 
torrent  of  eloquence.  —  Oh  !  mifs,  believe  me,  I 
defpife  riches  —  ah  !  how  blefled  mould  I  be  to 
live  with  you  in  a  retired  and  peaceful  cottage  ; 
fituate  in  a  delightful  fporting  country,  with  at- 
tached and  detached  offices,  roomy  cellaring,  and 
commodious  attics. 

Rofe.  Sir  ! 

Rof.  Together  would  we  inhale  the  vernal 
breeze  in  an  acre  and  a  half  cf  garden  ground, 
crammed  with  efculents  and  choice  fruit  trees-r— 
well  flocked  and  cropped. 

Rofe.  The  poor  man  is  mad. 

Rof.  With  content  fmiling  round  us.  I  would 
notlanguifh  fortown  enjoyments  —  no  —  tho'  fituated  • 
only  an  agreeable  diftance  from  the  turnpike  road, 
with  the  accommodation  of  a  ftage  coach  paffing 
daily  to  London. 

Rofe.  But  fir,  I  hate  a  cottage  —  and  when  I 
marry 

Rof.  The  premifes  may  be  viewed  with  tickets, 
and  immediate  poflcflion  had. 

Rofe.  Quite  —  quite  mad.— 

Rof.  Well,  mils  —  after  all  that,  don't  you  love 
ine  ? 


"  The  pride  of  all  nature  was  fweet  Willie  O  !" 
Rof.  Damn  Willie  —  my  name  is  Tom. 
Rofe.  Tom,  is  it  ?  ha,  ha  ! 
Rof.  She  is  a  fweet  creature  —  perhaps,   ma'am, 
D  4  your 
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your  heart  has  been  previoufly  difpofed  of  by  pri- 
vate contract  ? 

Rofe.  It  has — C/£»£J-) 
«<  He  wou'd  be  a  foldier,  wou'd  fweet  Willie  O." 

Rof.  Oh  !  Willie  is  a  ibldier  is  he  ?  then  what 
chance  has  a  fimple  auctioneer,  with  his  little  ham-r 
mer,  againft  a  foldier  with  his  long  fword— fo 
ma'am,  you  can't  bid  for  me — I  mean  you  can't 
love  me? 

Raft.  No,  fir. 

Rof.  What  a  pity — is  there  no  agreeable  attitude 
I  could  put  m>felf  into^-no  way— what  would  I 
give  for  one  kifs. 

Rofe.  I'll  tell  you  how  you  may  obtain  twenty, 

Rof.  How  ? 

Rofe.  By  giving  up  the  lover,  and  afluming  a 
character  I  am  fure  you  will  fucceed  in — a  fincerc 
friend. 

Rof.  Indeed  !  thank  you — quite  happinefs 
enough  for  me— only  place  me  next  to  Sweet 
"Willie  O  in  your  heart,  and  I  am  fatisfied — what 
(hall  I  fay — I'll  ferve  you  with  fidelity r—pugh  ! — ? 
that  I  would  do  for  any  body  elfe— I'll — I'll  fight 
fbr  you  j  and  that  I  would  not  do  for  any  body 
elfe. 

Rofe.  Oh !  fir,  could  I  but  learn  where  ray 
foldier  is- 

Rcf.  I'll  run  and  enquire  at  the  War  Office, 

Rofe.  (embracing  him.}  Thank  you,  dear  fir. 

Rof.  Oh  charming — farewell.  Would  it  not  be 
as  well  tho'  if  I  knew  his  name,  becaufe,  if  I  afk, 
the  .clerks  for  Sweet  Willie  O  !  they  may  not  com- 
prehend  

Rofe.  True !  true ! — his  name  is  William  Eger- 
ton. 

Rof.  Happy  fellow*— one  more  friendly  hug. 
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Enter  at  opwfite  doors  UNDERMINE  and  APRIL. 

April.  Hey-day  ! 

Und.  (afjde.}  There's  management — he'll  do— 
he'll  do. 

April.  More  vexation  ! — Shame  girl — in  the  arms 
of  a  ft  ranger  ! 

Und.  He  is  my  nephew— will  be  my  heir — and 
he  is  a  very  clever  fellow.  (-Roftrum  nods.} 

April.  He  has  a  queer  way  of  ihewing  it. 

Und.  A  tolerable  well-looking  man,  is  not  he  ? 

April.  I  can't  tell. 

Und.  He  has  an  excellent  heart* 

April.  \  don't  know. 

Und.  Do  you  think  I  would  deceive  yon. 

4pril.  I  can't  fay — you  may  be  all  alike — -my 
grandfon  has  ruined  my  fortune — Greville  has 
ruined  my  happinefs,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  find  him 
^coxcomb — my  Rofe  ungrateful — and  you  a  fcoun- 
drel — fo  I'll  to  the  country  again,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  my  dear,  you  mail  fee  as  much  of  this  vir- 
tuous town  as  you  poflibly  can,  out  of  a  two  pair 
of  flairs  window.  (Rofe  and  Roftrnm  kifs  tbeir 
hands  to  eacb  other.}  \_Exeunt  April  and  Rofe, 

Und.  You  are  a  clever  fellow- — an  exceeding  clever 
fellow. — I  fay,  how  did  you  manage  to  win  her  fo 
foon. 

Rcf.  I  don't  know — I  believe  I  have  an  odd 
agreeable  tickling  way  with  me.  Did  you  never  fee 
me  coax  the  ladies  to  bid  at  my  auctions? — adieu 
uncle 

Und.  Come  back,  fir — I  can't  part  with  you — 
this  match  with  management,  I  conclude,  is  as 
good  as  fettled. 

Rof.  Exactly. 

Und.  Very  well — now  you  muft  get  a  miftrefs— 

R*f.  A' what? 

Und, 
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Und.  A  miilrefs— you  rafcal — do  you  blufli  ? 

Rof.  I  blufh  ! — fir,  I  blufh  to  think,  that  you 
ihould  think,  that  I  mould  think  of  blufhing  (Jan- 
mng  himf elf  with  his  hat.} — only  getting  amiftrefs, 
when  a  man  is  going  to  be  married 

Und.  Well,  fir. 

Rof.  I  can  only  fay  the  neceffity  of  it  does  not 
ftrike  me. 

Und.  Necefllty  ! — I  tell  you  'tis  the  etiquette. 

Rof.  Oh  !   the  etiquette  is  it  ? 

Und.  Now  for  my  grand  attack  on  Greville — fol- 
low me,  fir.  \_Exit. 

Rof.  This  will  never  do  for  me.  Oh  !  Iforefee  a 
diffolution  of  partnerfhip  here — but  he  is  a  rela- 
tion— what  then — am  I  therefore  to  facrifice  prin- 
ciple to  duty — no — I  remember  our  fchool  adage 
was  "  Amicus  Plato  fed  majis  'arnica  veritas,"  which 
I  thus  interpret— Undermine  is  my  uncle,  but  in- 
tegrity is  my  father.  {Exit, 


ACT 
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ACT     IV. 

SCENE  I. A  Library  in  GREVILLE'S  Houfe. 

Servant  introduces  UNDERMINE  and  ROSTRUM. 

Und.  Tell  your  matter  I  wait  for  him 

Ser.  My  matter  is  from  home — I  will  acquaint 
my  miftrefs  with  your  arrival [Exit. 

Und.  A  noble  manfion,  is  not  it  ? 

Rof.  A  charming  tenement  indeed.  What  is 
the  ground  rent  ? 

Und.  How  mould  I  know  ?  Here  fhe  comes. 
What  think  you  of  this  incumbrance  with  it,  eh  ? 
Is  not  fhe  beautiful  ? 

Rof.  Very  ;   but  (he  feems  unhappy. 

Und.  'Tis  the  more  incumbent  in  you  then  to  en- 
deavour to  make  her  otherwife 

Enter  Servant. 
Ser.  My  miftrefs.  [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  GREVILLE. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Gentlemen,  I  expect  Mr.  Greville 
home  every  moment.  Oh,  would  he  were  come ! 

(afide) 

Und.  Madam,  Mr.  Roftrum,  my  nephew — now 
addrefs  her. 

Rof.  But  fhe  is  in  tears,  fir. 

Und.  What's  that  to  you,  fir  ?  tears  !  nonfenfe ! 
Is  fhe  not  a  miftrefs  ? 

Rof,  Is  me  not  a  woman  ? 

Und. 
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Und.  Come  let  us  have  a  fpecimen  of  the  agree- 
able tickling  way  you  were  talking  of. 

Rof.  (approaching  her.}  What  mall  I  fay  ? 
Ma'am,  what  a  capital  room,  ma'am,  this  would 
be  for  a  fale. 

Mrs.  Grev.  (with  fur prife.)  Very  probably, fir 

Rof.  That  is  all,   ma'am. 

Und.  S'death,  is  that  yoar  tickling  way  ?  Make 
love  to  her,  you  rafcal. 

Rof.  Yes,'  fir. 

Utid.  Be  fprishtly. 

Rof.  Yes,  fir". 

Und.  Dance  up  to  her,  you  dog. 

Rof.  Yes,  fir.  (addrejfing  Mrs.  Greville  in  a  me. 
Itincholy  tone.)  You  are  the  moft  charming 
creature. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Sir !  (Jbrinking  in  the  alarm.} — (Enter 
GREVILLE.)  Oh,  I  am  glad  you  are  returned. 

Grew.  What  is  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Grev.  Nothing. 

Grev.  No  infult  has  been  offered  ? 

Mrs.Grev,  No^-I  am  fo  timid — indeed,  quite 
childifh  i  but  Oh  !  I  have  a  tale  to  tell  you,  Charles. 
Yet  that  wretch  ihall  not  triumph  in  our  agnation. 
No — until  he  is  gone  I  am  calm. 

Grev.  Matchlefsgirl!  Come,  fir,  difpatch. 

Und.  My  nephew,  fir.  (Greville  lows.)  If  I  can 
but  put  him  off  his  guard.— Now  is  your  time. 

(to  Roftrum.) 

GREVILLE  and  UNDERMINE  fit  at  a  table,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  ROSTRUM,  who  addreffes  Mrs. 
GREVILLE  in  dumb Jhew.— She  appears  diftre/ed  at 
bis  attentions. 

Und.  Thefe,  fir,  are  the  ready  money  feqirities. 
Bonds  to  the  amount  of  £.  5,000.  (Greville 

fnatcbivg 
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fnatching  the  papers^  and  eagerly  returning  to  his  obfer- 
fyation.")  Bravo!  (eying  Roftrum  and  Mrs.  Greville.) 
"  e  ie  are  exchequer  bills — that  is  an  India  bond. 

Grev.  (quitting  his  chair  and  running  to  his  wife.') 
I  cannot  bear  it.  'Tis  torture  infupportable  !  I  will 
declare  thy  innocence. — Poverty,  death  I  can  en- 
dure; but  not  thy  tears,  Maria.  Mr,  Under- 
mine.  

"Mrs.  Grev:  Hold— Greville— ! 

Enter  SALLY. 

Sally.  Stand  afide  ;  here  comes  fomebody  will 
foon  tell  who  is  who.  I'll  get  out  of  the  w.iy.  [£xi/. 

Enter  EGERTON. 

Eger.  Who  anfwers  to  the  name  of  Greville  ? 

Grey.  I  do. 

Eger.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Grev.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Eger.  (feizing  his  hand.}  The  gripe  of  everlaft- 
ing  friendship — for  'tis  death  mult  part  us.  You 
are  a  villain,  (prefents  piftoh.  Greville  fnatches  onet 
Mrs.  Greville  rujhss  between  *em.} 

Mrs.  Grev.  Oh  my  brother  ! 

Grev.  Brother!  (throws  away  hij  pijlol.') 

Mrs.  Grev,  Oh  raiire  not  your  arm    againft 

(paufes.) 

Eger.  Who?     (Mrs.  Greville paufes.} 

Grev.  Her  hufband. 

Eger.  7 
&      L  Her  hufband ! 

Und.   \ 

Grev.  Yes ;  fpite  of  the  poverty  that  name  en- 
tails on  me,  fpite  of  impending  ruin,  my  heart 
triumphantly  exults  in  proclaiming  her  my  loved,  my 

honored 
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honored  wife!  (kneeling  to  ber.}  By  my  foul, 
Maria,  I  would  not  raife  another  blufh  upon  that 
angel  cheek  to  purchafe  the  world's  dominion. 

Und.  Then  the  eftate  is  mine.     Strut,  you  dog. 

(to  Roftrum.) 

Rof.  I  do,  fir.  -(reluftantly.) 

Eger.  My  darling  lifter !  my  pride  !  let  me  now 
hold  thee  to  my  heart  with  rapture,  (puts  bis  hand- 
kerchief to  bis  eyes.) 

Und.  Tears  from  a  foldier  !  (fneeringly.) 

Eger.  Unfeeling  man  !  did  not  tears  of  joy  ftart 
from  me  at  beholding  beauty  and  innocence  re- 
ftored  to  their  native  luftre,  I  were  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  foldier.  And,  fir,  it  may  be  prudent 
for  you  to  remember,  that  a  foldier's  heart  is  like 
his  fword,  formed  of  tempered  fteel ;  for  while  it 
bends  with  fympathizing  pity  to  the  touch  of  woe, 
it  can  refums  its  fpringing  energy  to  punifh  arro- 
gance, or  crufh  opprefiion. 

Rof.  Strut,  uncle  ! 

Und.  No,  no — a  little  is  very  well.  It  would 
not  be  feeling.  When  will  it  be  convenient  Mr. 
Greville  to  give  pofleffion  ? 

Grev.  Immediately.  (wiib  fptrit.) 

Und.  I  fay — I'll  triumph  by  and  by — at  prefent 
we'll  go  home,  fnug  and  quiet.  Ten  thoufand  a 
year,  here  is  management,  you  dog.  [Exit. 

Eger.  (to  Roftrum  who  is  following.)  Sir,  allow 
me  with  gratitude  to  return  this  purle.  You  will 
find  that  I  have  greatly  benefited  by  your  gene- 
rofity. 

Rcf.  Nay,  don't. 

Eger.  I  infift,  fir. 

Rof.  Conceited  fellow  !  but  I  muft  away  to  en- 
quire for  Sweet  Willie  O. 

Grev.  Come,  Mr.  Egerton. 

Rof. 
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Rof.  (turning round.}  Egerton!  did  I  hear  rightly? 
Sir,  one  word,  if  you  pleafe.  Will  you  take  this 
purfe  again  ? 

Eger.  Np,  fir. 

Rof.  You  won't !  We'll  fee  that.  Have  you 
forgot  a  lady  called  Rofe  Sydney  ? 

Eger.  Have  I  forgot  her !  (Jtzbing.) 

Rof.  I  have  juft  parted  from  her,  and  (he  faid— 
will  you  take  this  purfe  ? 

Eger.  Excufe  me — but  tell  me — 

Rof.  She  faid — you  had  better  take  it,  or  the 
devil  a  word  will  you  get  out  of  me. 

Eger.  Well,  well,  (takes  /'/.) 

Rof.  Now  you  are  an  honed  fellow  again — me 
loves  you — fincerely — and  if  you  will  meet  me  in 
an  hour  in  Berkley  Square,  me  (hall  tell  you  fo. 

Eger.  Don't  trifle  with  my  feelings. 

Rof.  By  heaven,  I  am  ferious.  YOU  (hall  have 
a  kifs,  and  I'll  have  another.  And  1  fay — bring  a 
parfon  with  you. 

Eger.  I  don'c  know  any.  Who  will  introduce 
me? 

Rof.  Who  will  introduce  you  to  a  parfon  !  look 
at  your  friend  in  your  right  hand,  my  dear  fellow — 
he  is  gentleman  umer  to  all  mankind,  in  court  or  in 
city. — In  public,  he  will  efcort  you  to  a  great  man. 
in  his  ftate  chamber,  or  in  private  to  a  pretty 
woman  in  her  bed  chamber.  "  \_Exii. 

Mrs.  Grev.  You  are  not  happy,  Greville. 

Grev.  Yes,  Maria — though  bereft  of  fortune  ; 
tho'  a  prifon  opens  its  gates  to  receive  us,  yet 
blefled  with  thy  love,  and  my  heart's  approbation, 
I  feel  that  I  am  happy.  Accept  my  homage,  Oh, 
celeftial  virtue  !  Nature's  fweet  nurfe — 'tis  thou 
alone  can  pour  a  healing  balm  upon  the  wounded 
fpirir,  and  lull  the  throbbing  heart  to  reft. 

Enter 
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Enter  SALLY. 

Sally,  (fpeaking  as  Jhe  enters)  Oh,  now  'tis  Mrs, 
Greville,  is  it?  Did  not  I  fay  it  would  be  fo  ? 
Now  every  thing  is  as  it  (hould.be,  and  my  tongue 
can  wag  again,  (to  Egerton.)  Oh  my  dear  matter — • 
Well,  you  rnuft  tell  me  how  you  have  been,  and 
where  you  have  been, "and — fir  (to  Greville)  lam 
tntirely  fatisfkd  with  your  conduct,  and  to  (hew 
I  am  perfectly  reconciled,  you  may  if  you  pleafe 
(Jhe  wipes  her  moutby  Greville  failes,  and  falutjtsfier.) 
'But  here  am  I  calking  a  heap  of  nonfenle,  while  he 
wants  reft  and  refrefhment. 

Mn*  Grev.  Oh  true. 

Eger.  Maria  !  how  could  I  miftake  the  glow  qf 
virtue  for  the  blufh  of  guilt  !  i  his  lovely  cheek 
reftmbles  that  of  the  chattc  queen  of  night,  which 
can  only  be  illumined  by  a  ray  from  heaven.  Corner 
my  fiftcr.  (takes  her  band',  Sally  en  tbe  other  fids 
prtfents  hers  ;  befmilesy  takes  it,  and  extant.) 

Grey.  Ah  !  here  comes  my  early,  my  excellent 
old  friend.  Circumftances  obliged  me  to  behave 
harfhiy  to  him  j  but  I  know  the  way  to  his  honeft 
heart. 

Enter  APRIL. 

dpril.  (fiftl)''}  Huzza !  he  is  my  own  boy, again. 
Ecod,  I  could  jump  over  the  moon.  But  he  (han't 
fee  my  joy,  that  is — if  I  can  help  it.  jria,  ha!  No, 
•he  has  infulted  my  regard  for  him,  and  it  uemands 
fat  is  fact  ion. 

Grcv.  Well,  good  April—  ! 
.     April,   (afiuming  fulkinefs.)    Called   for  orders, 
fir. 

Grcv.  Sir !  is  ihat  language  to  a  friend,  to  your 
own  boy  ?   Come,  if  I  have  been  a  little .frplic/pme, 
who  was  my  inftructor  ? 
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April,  (ftifling  a  laugh,  and  appearing  fulky.}  I 
don't  know. 

Grev.  No — don't  you  remember  the  mifchievous 
pranks  you  taught  me  ? 

April  Yes— Ha,  ha !— No  I  don't. 

Grev.  What !  not  making  me  fill  the  apotheca- 
ry's boots  with  cold  water  ? 

April,  (afide  )  He,  he,  he !  (fulkily.)  It  was  not 
cold  water,  it  was  hot  hafty-pudding. 

Grev.  True  ;  and  then  April,  in  our  fhooting 
excurfions,  how  you  affifted  me  in  climbing  the 
hills.  I  think  I  feel  at  this  moment  the  preflure  of 
your  friendly  hand  upon  my  infant  fingers.  I 
wonder  how  it  would  feel  now.  (prefents  his  hand.} 

April,  (no  longer  aUe  to  rejift  his  joy ',  turns  round 
find  embraces  him.}  Oh!  my  dear  Charley  boy  ! 
(fobbing.)  Now  you  mail  fee  how  merry  an  old  man 
can  be,  ha,  ha — !  The  old  pye-balled  poney 
is  dead  tho'.  Ecod,  I'll  tell  you  a  good  joke. 
My  dog  of  a  grandfon  has  fpent  every  milling  I  am 
worth,  ha,  ha — !  But  you  look  grave. 

Grev.  Have  I  not  realbn  ? 

April.  What  reafon  ? 

Grev.  Are  you,  then,  ignorant,  that  by  my 
marriage  I  forfeit  my  father's  eftate  to  Mr.  Under- 
mine  ? 

April  Eh  !  what!   forfeit!  'Tis  impoffible. 

Grev.    Such  is  my  father's  will. 

April.  That  your  father's  will  ?  Then  my  old 
matter,  heaven  reft  his  foul,  is  gone  to  the  devil  to 
a  certainty.  But  Undermine  can't  think  of 
keeping  it. 

Grev.  Ah,  you  then  know  little  of  Mr.  Under* 
mine. 

April.  But  I  will  know  him,    aye   thoroughly. 

There  muft  be  villany.     I'll  to  him  directly. — He 

E  pofTcfs 
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pofiefs  the  Greville  eftate — no,  no!  Tho*  his 
majefty  has  not  a  more  peaceable  fubjedt  in  his 
dominions  than  myfelf,  yet,  rather  than  that,  I 
would  throttle  him  to  a  certainty.  Come,  come, 
^heer  up.  Thai's  right — don't  droop ;  for  while 
the  left  fide  is  the  ftouteft,  I  warrant  it  will  fome 
how  contrive  to  prop  up  the  other. 

[Exeunt  fever  ally* 


SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  in  UNDERMINED 
houfe. 

'Enter  UNDERMINE  meeting  ROSTRUM. 

Und.  Well,  nephew,  I  am  a  made  man ;  and  if 
I  could  but  fee  you  married  to  Mifs  Sydney. 

Rof.  (afide.)  Now  for  a  little  fwaggering ! — 
Make  yourfelf  eafy.  I  mean  to  marry  her  in  an 
hour. 

Und.  The  devil  you  do !  But  how  will  you  get 
April's  confent  ? 

Rof.  (/napping  his  fingers.}  That  for  his  confent. 
Til  carry  her  off. 

Und.  You  don't  fay  fo ! 

Rof.  I  will— fink  me ! 

Und.  But  are  you  fure  of  her  confent  ? 

Rof.  I  don't  care  that  for  her  confent  neither. 
I'll  carry  her  off,  whether  fhe  will  or  no. 

Und.  Amazing !  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you. 
But,  I  fay — you  muft  have  fomebody  to  affiit  in 
carrying  her  off. 

Rof.  I  will— I'll  get  two  of  our  aucYion-porters, 
careful  fellows — Carried  home  a  Venus  the  other 
day  without  the  fmalleft  fra&ure. 

Und.  Nonfenfe  ! — They  won't  do, 

Rof- 
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Rof.  No  !  Then  I'll  get  an  officer  in  the  army 
to  a/lift  me  in  the  elopement. 

Und.  That's  right — they  are  ufed  to  it.  Now 
for  management !  Take  that.  Obferve — that 
key 

Rof.  Is  a  patent  one. 

Und.  Pfha!  It  opens  the  efcrutoire  up-ftair*. 
In  the  right-hand  drawer  you  will  find  the  title 
deeds  of  her  eftate,  which  April  put  into  my  care; 
and  poflcflion 

Rof.  Is  every  thing.— Bravo !  This  is  luck  in- 
deed,  (ajide.) 

Und.  But  (lay — I  muft  not  feem  to  confent  to 
your  carrying  her  off. 

Rof.  Certainly  not. 

Undi  I  muft  refift  you,  and  you  muft  pufh  me 
about. 

Rof.  I  will. 

Und.  Ah  !  but  may  I  depend  on  you  ? 

Rof.  You  may,  upon  my  foul.  Good  bye, 
ha,  ha! 

Und.  I  fay— this  is  management. 

Rof.  It  is. 

Und.  You'll  trick  the  old  one. 

Rof.  I  mean  it,  I  afiure  you,  ha,  ha !         [Exit* 

Und.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  him. 

Enter  NICHOLAS. 

Ntcb.  I  give  you  joy,  fir,  with  all  my  heart  and 
foul. 

Und.  Aye,  Nicholas,  Vis  all  fettled,  fo  fay  no 
more  about  it.  All  quite  fettled. 

Nicb.  Except  the  one  thoufand  pound,  fir. 

Und.  What  ?  Oh,  true.  But  at  prefent  I  have 
ftot  any  cam  in  the  houfe. 

E  2  Nicb. 
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Nicb.  A  check  on  your  banker,  fir. 

Und.  Eh  !  But  without  pen  and  ink 

Nicb.  Here  they  are,  fir. 

Und.  Well,  well — a  thoufand  pounds  isn't  it  ? 

Nicb.  And  intereft. 

Und.  Intereft  ! — It  has  not  been  due  an  hour. 

Nicb.  A  little  intereft,  fir. 

Und.  How  much  ? 

Nicb.  Five  hundred  pounds,  fir. 

Und.  (afide.)  Here's  a  damn'd  villain.— There's 
no  need  for  hurry. 

Nicb.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  have  no  time  to 
lofe.  (prefenting  tbe  pen.) 

Und.  (avoiding  bim.)  You  muft  hire  fervants. 

Nicb.  I  will,  fir.  (purfuing  with  pen.} 

Und.  I  mean  to  fup  in  my  new  manfion. 

Nicb.  You  (hall,  fir. 

Und.  And  let  me  have  a  band  of  mufic 

Nicb.  I'll  go  directly.  I  can  hire  them  in  St. 
James's  ftreet. 

Und.  Aye,  go  directly,  Nicholas. 

Nicb.  And  as  your  banker  lives  in  Pall  Mall,  it 
will  be  quite  handy. 

Und.  By  and  by. 

Nicb.  It  muft  be  paid  directly ;  for  being  due 
for  a  little  roguery  a  it  of  courfe  becomes  a  debt 
of  honor. 

. 
Enter  APRIL  (unol/trwd.) 

Und.  Zounds!  don't  teize  fo.  Intereft  forfoothf 
Confider  what  an  enormous  fum  a  thoufand  pounds 
is,  for  only  juft  popping  a  will  into  the  fire.  I 
won't  be  hurried,  I  tell  you*  [Exit. 
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Nicb.  And  if  I  had  popped  it  into  the  fire,  what 
a  pretty  way  I  fhould  be  in.  Ah !  you  had  no 
fuch  fool  to  deal  with.  No,  it  is  fewed  up  fafe 
here  in  my  coat.  By  day  the  comforter  of  my 
heart,  by  night  the  companion  of  my  pillow;  and 
it  (hall  not  be  burnt  till  the  thoufand  pounds  is 
paid.  Aye,  and  with  fwinging  interefl  too.  (alarm- 
€d.)  Ah  !  Mr.  April,  I  did  not  fee  you. 

April.  What  do  you  fay  ? — I  am  very  deaf. 

Nicb.  I  am  devilifh  glad  of  it.  Then  all  is 
fnug. 

April  Burnt  will !   (afide.) 

Nicb.  Mr.  April.— 

April  How  to  fathom  it (afide.) 

Nich.  I  fay,  I  fhall  be  fteward  now — 'tis  a  great 
undertaking  •,  but  I  fuppofe  I  fhall  contrive  not  to 
lofe  much  by  it. 

April  I  dare  fay  you  will. — A  thoufand  pounds. 

Nicb.  Prepare  the  tenants  for  my  arrival. 

April.  Yes ;  I'll  tell  them  old  Nick  is  coming 
among  them.  What  the  devil  did  he  fay  about 
fewing  up  ? 

Nich.  The  country  air  may  be  of  fervice. 

April  Yes,  with  the  help  of  that,  you  may  live 
fome  weeks. 

Nicb.  Oh  dear  !  fome  weeks — A  large  quantity 
of  years,  you  mean?  Well,  good  bye,  April. 
(they  embrace,  and  April  lays  bis  hand  on  the  leftfide* 
where  the  will  is  depojjted. ) 

April.  Eh— what — By  heaven  I  felt  fomething 
like  parchment-^-If  it  fhould  be — I'll  be  convinced 
—Good  bye,  Nick — a  laft  embrace,  (embraces  him 
flofely,  and  feels  for  the  parchment,} 

Nicb.  'Tis  fuffoication  ! 

April  'Tis  parchment. 

E  3  Nicb. 
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Nick.  Zounds !  it  had  like  to  have  been  a  laft 
embrace  indeed. 

April.  How  fhall  I  get  at  that  parchment  ?  I  can 
eafily  perfuade  him  he  is  ill — perhaps  by  that  means 
• — I'll  try — once  more. 

Nicb.  No,  no — there  is  my  hand. 

April,  (taking  it.}  Eh!— what!  good  God! 

Nicb.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

April.  Let  me  look  at  you — good  God ! — don't 
be  alarmed* 

Nicb.  But  I  am  very  much  alarmed.  Am  I 
ill? 

April.  (Jhakfs  Us  bead.}  4  dare  fay  you  feel- 
flurried. 

Nicb.  Exceedingly. 

April.  Palpitation  at  theheart? — ?tis  parchment 2 

Nicb.  Oh  yes — very  fudden  this.  I  felt  quite 
well  juft  now. 

April  Did  you  ?  That's  an  alarming  fymptom  ; 
for  I  have  always  obferved,  that  nothing  makes 
the  phyfician  look  fo  grave,  as  the  patient's  faying 
he  feels  quite  well.  My  dear  friend,  fend  for  one 
direftly. 

Nicb.  I  don't  know  what  to'  fay.  They  fome- 
times  fave  your  life  j  but  then  it  is  fure  to  coft  you 
a  guinea. 

April,  (afide.}  And  faving  yours  is  certainly  not 
worth  it.  But  I  fee  you  are  a  philofopher— You 
are  prepared  for  death, 

Nicb.  Oh  dear  !  not  at  all — I  am  quite  terrified. 
If  perfpiration  is  good  for  me,  I  feel  that  copioufly. 
—What  (hall  I  do? 

April.  Come,  for  old  acquaintance  fake,  my 
grandfon  fhall  attend  you  gratis. 

Nicb.  Oh,  thank  you. 
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April.  Wonderful  phyfician  !  Never  loft  a  pa- 
tient—  !  (ajide.}  becaufe  he  never  had  a  patient  to 
lofe.  I  expert  him  here  in  five  minutes.  You 
had  better  go  to  your  room, 

Nicb.  Aye. 

April.  Keep  yourfelf  warm. 

Nicb.  I  will. 

April.  Above  all  things,  don't  change  your 
clothes. 

Nich.  I  won't. 

April.  Shall  I  button  your  coat? 

Nicbt  No,  no— I'll  do  that  myfelf. 

April.  Go,  I'll  follow,  and  talk  to  you  of  your 
latter  end,  and  keep  up  your  fpirits. 

Nicb.  I  believe  I  am  dying.  'Tis  very  good  of 
you  to  get  me  a  doclor  gratis,  (exit,  and  re-enters.} 
But  I  fay — who  is  to  pay  the  apothecary  ? 

April.  I'll  fettle  that  too. — (Exit  Nicholas.) — 
Now  for  Undermine — If  he  have  one  fpark  of  hu- 
manity in  his  compofition,  I'll  call  it  forth;  if  not, 
and  I  can  get  that  coat — •  •  • 

Enter  UNDERMINE. 

Und.  Nicholas !  What  April  here — I  guefs  your 
errand,  and  am  forry,  fir,  I  cannoc  continue  you 
as  fteward. 

April,  (afide.*}  I  your  fteward  !  No,  that  is  not 
my  errand.  1  am  a  feeble  fellow,  Hiding  out  of 
the  world ;  but  Greville  is  a  noble  fellow  rifing 
into  ir.  'Tis  refpefting  him  I  come.  You  muft 
aflift  him.  How  is  he  to  live  ? 

Und.  (Sneering'y.)  Oh  !  his  integrky  will  fupport 
him. 

April.  True;  but  confider  what  a  way  you 
E  4  would 
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would  be  in,  if  you  had  nothing  but  your  integrity 
to  fupport  you. 

Und.  Sir,  I  fee  you  only  want  to  triflle  with 
pie. 

April.  True  •,  I  only  want  a  trifle  of  you. 

Und.  I  am  flint. 

April.  Well  -,  but  even  flint,  when  properly  hit, 
will  fend  forth  warm,  vivid  fparks. 

Und.  I  muft  leave  you.     Time  preffes. 

April.  So  do  his  wants. 

Und.  A  nobleman  is  waiting  for  me. 

April.  A  bailiff  is  waiting  for  him. 

Und.  If  you  proceed,  expeft  fome  perfonal 
infulc. 

April.  Throw  your  purfe  at  me.     Come — 

v  '('Takes  hold  of  his  coat.) 

Und.  I  (hall  burft  with  rage. 

April.  They  will  famifh  with  hunger. 

Und.  Unhand  me,  I  fay.  (fir ikes  April  fr '0m  him.) 

April.  What,  a  blow  I    (with  fubdued  irritation.) 

Und.  Yes ,  take  him  that. 

April.  No,  no,  that  you  meant  for  myfelf,  and 
I'll  take  it,  fo  you  will  give  fomething  better  tQ 
poor  Greville. 

Und.  I  will  not. 

April.  (Jhaking  him.)  You  fcoundrel !  And  de 
you  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  I  would  fubmit  to  a 
blow  to  endeavour  to  fave  a  friend  from  ruin,  that 
1  want  the  fpirit  of  a  man  to  refent  an  indignity, 
Afk  my  pardon. 

Und.  Pardon! 

April.  Aye. 

Und.  I  do—help  !  help  ! 

April.  On  your  knees,  or  your  laft  hour  is 
come. 
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Und.  Well.  I  dp— I  do.     Help!  help! 

Enter  Two  Servants.-srApril    throws   Undermine 
from  him,  who  retreats  behind  the  Servants. 

Und.  Leave  my  houfe,  fir,  leave  my  houfe.    By 
Jieaven,  I'll  be  revenged. 

il,  By  hell,  you  are  a  villain, 

[Exwnt,  ftvtralfy. 


ACT 
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A  C  T     V. 

SCENE  l.—Outfide  of  UNDERMINES  houfe. 
Enter  ROSTRUM  and  EGERTON  i&itbcautisn* 

Rof.  That  is  the  houfe. 

Eger.  Does  that  contain' 

Rof.  Softly — recoiled,  fir,  you  are  only  a  fu- 
baltern  in  this  affair,  and  that  I  am  your  command- 
ing officer  •,  fo,  obey  orders, 

Eger.  How  do  you  intend  to  proceed  ? 

Rof.  I  am  too  great  a  general  to  communicate 
my  plan  of  operations  ;  I  (hall  do  my  duty  in 
giving  you  poffefiion  of  the  lovely  citadel,  and  then 
take  care  and  do  your  duty,  (going.'}  I  fay,  when 
the  alarm  is  given,  do  you  retreat — you  know  how 
to  do  that,  I  dare  fay.  [Exit  into  the  houfe. 

Eger.  I  fear  to  truft  my  happinefs.  Can  it  be 
poflible  that  my  adored  girl  ftill  thinks  with  kind- 
nefs  on  her  poor  Egerton  ?  Ah  J  a  noife — what  an 
anxious  moment !  (retires.) 

Enter  ROSTRUM  from  the  boufe,  with  Mifs  SYDNEV 
in  one  handy  and  repelling  UNDERMINE  with  the 
ether. 

Rof.  I  will  carry  her  off. 
Und.  You  (hall  not,  fir,  I  am  her  guardian. 
Rof.  Do  you  think  I  care  for  guardians  ?  dare 
to  ftir  hand  or  foot,  and  I'll  crufh  you  into  atoms, 
you  old  fcoundrel.  (during  this*  Egerton  difcevers 
bimfelf  to  Mifs  Sydney,  who  runs  into  his  arms.) 

[They  Exeunt, 
Und, 
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Und.  That  will  do— zounds  !  be  quiet— they 
are  gone,  I  tell  you. 

Rof.  Eh !  fo  they  are,  ha,  ha--! — well,  how  did 
I  do  it  ? 

Und.  Oh,  capitally — (rubbing  bis  arm.}  has  the 
foldier  got  her  ? 

Rof.  Yes. 

Und.  That's  as  it  fhould  be. 

Rof.  Exactly. 

Und.  Well! 

Rof.  Well ! 

Und.  Are  you  mad  ? 

Rof.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Und.  The  matter !  why  don't  you  go  ? 

Rof.  Where  ? 

Un4*  Why  zounds  !  how  can  you  marry  the 
girl  if  you  (land  here. 

Rof.  I  marry  !  ob»  very  true,  I  declare  it 
quite  efcaped  me. 

Und.  'Sdeath  !    run. 

Rof.  I  am  a-going,  a-going,  a-going— (return^ 
ing.)  Sir  !  where  fhall  I  bring  the  bride? 

Und.  To  Greville's.     Go  along. 

Rof.  (returning.}  I  fay — this  is  management. 

Und.  Yes,  yes — but  go  along. 

Rof.  (returning.)  Sir,  you  would  make  a  capital 
puff  at  an  au&ior:. 

Und.  Zounds !  go.  (exit  Roftrum.)  So  that's 
fettled — and  now  to  Greville's  in  triumph.  I'll 
walk  in  with  creeled  creft,  and — ugh !  confound 
{he  fellow,  how  he  has  bruifed  me  !  [Exit* 


SCENE 
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SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  at  Mr.  UNDERMINED. 

NICHOLAS  discovered  on  a  couch.     APRIL  Jilting  by 
bim  with  a  bonk. 

Nick.  I  wilh  the  do£tor  were  come.-r-Blefs  me, 
I  hope  I  (han't  die-r-I  don'c  care  what  pain  1 
fufFer,  fo  I  don't  die.  Oh  !  for  a  Twinging  rheu- 
matifm  that  would  laft  me  twenty  years — do  read 
a  lictle  to  me. 

April,  {reading.')  <*  Crumbs  of  comfort  for  an 
aged  finner," 

Nicb.  Thefe  books  are  quite  new  to  me. 

.Enter  PLETHORA. 

April,  (apart  to  Plethora.)  Have  you  had  my 
letter  ? 

Pletb.  Yes. 

April,  Don't  forget^'tis  the  coat  1  want-*— and 
remember  you  are  a  phyfician,  not  a  farrier. 

Pletb,  I  will — and  if  I  fucceed,  remember  you 
tip.  How  do  you  do  ? 

Nicb.  That's  what  I  want  to  know  of  you, 

Pletb.  True — oh  I  fee-, 

Nicb.  Shall  I  detail  my  fymptoms  ? 
•    Pletb.  No — 'tis  a  clear  cafe — if  you  were  to  talk 
for  an  hour,  I  Ihould  not  know  more  of  your  com-' 
plaint  than  I  do  at  prefenr. 

April,  (apart.)  Bleed  him-r- 

Pletb.  (feels  'hispulfe.)  I  will.  You  have  no  ob^ 
jeclion  to  part  with  a  little  blood  ? 

Nicb.  I  have  an  objection  to  part  with  any  thing. 

Pletb.  Except  to  advantage.  Now,  if  by  fink^ 
ing  an  ounce  cr  two  of  blood,  you  can  produce  an 

income 
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income  of  fixteen  pounds  of  flefh,  the  advantage 
is  immenfe. 

Nich.  How  fenfibly  he  talks  !  why,  'tis  five 
thoufand  per  cent  profit.  I'll  be  bled  dire&Jy.  (tak- 
ing off  bis  coat.) 

Pletb.  Help  him. 

Nicb.  No,  no,  I  can  do  that  myfelf.  (places  the 
coat  carefully  under  the  cujhion  ofthefopha. — As  be  fits 
downy  April  flips  tbe  coat  from  under  the  cujhion^ 
winks  to  Plethora,  and  exit  on  tiptoe.)  'Tis  very 
terrifying — I'll  read  a  little  more.  But,  do&or, 
are  you  fure  now  I  mall  not  be  iuddenly  called  to 
heaven. 

Pletb.  I  am  very  fure  of  that. 

Nicb.  Oh,  you  are.  ('browing  away  tbe  book.) 
Then,  pray,  fir,  what  is  rny  complaint  ? 

Pletb.  Complaint  !  what  fhall  I  fay  ?  I  wilh  he 
would  return — oh,  'tis  the — the  glanders. 

Nich.  The  glanders !  zounds !  do  you  make  a 
horfe  of  me  ? 

Pletb.  No— we  will  be  content  with  making  an 
afs  of  you.  (afide.) — (Enter  April  with  the  coat  and 
•will,  which  he  exhibits  to  Plcihora  in  triunph.}  Or 
perhaps  the  diforder  may.  be  feated  in  the  coars  be- 
longing to  the  ftomach. 

April,  (coming  forward.)  No,  no — the  diforder 
was  feated  in  the  coat  belonging  to  the  back,  ha, 
ha !  but  now  'tis  removed,  (throwing  him  his  coat.) 
Do  you  fee  this  ?  (Jhewing  the  will.) 

Nich.  I  am  undone. 

April  And  how  the  devil  could  you  expecT:  a 
moment's  eafe  with  fuch  a  thing  as  this  laying  next 
your  heart — you  may  go — you  are  quite  cured. 

Nich.  Cured  !  I  am  ruined.  Oh  !  if  I  had  but 
touched  the  thoufand  pounds,  I  would  not  mind 
the  intereft— perhaps  'cis  not  too  late. 

April. 
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April  (examining  the  will.)  Sole  heir  without 
refervation  or  reftriftion  ;  huzza  ! 

Nicb.  Sir,  honourable  fir,  will  you  allow  me  to 
afk  you  one  fmall  favour  ? 

April  What  is  it? 

Nicb.  Only  to  delay  mentioning  this  {figbing.) 
joyful  difcovery  for  a  few  moments.  My  matter 
and  I  have  a  little  account  to  fettle,  and  I  mould 
like  juft  to  ftrike  a  balance  before  he  knows  what 
has  happened. 

April.  Oh,  I  underftand^— we  have  bled  you, 
and  now  you  want  to  go  and  bleed  him. 

Nicb.  Juft  a  little,  fir. 

April  With  all  my  heart,  old  Nick.  Devil  claw 
devil. 

Nicb.  Oh,  thank  you,  fir. 

April  But  difpatch— 

Nicb.  I  fly,  fir.  [Exit  bobbling* 

April  Now  with  heels  as  light  as  our  hearts 
we'll  away  to  Grevi lie's. 

Pktb.  Stop — ftop  for  me,  grandfather. 

April  I  beg  your  pardon,  old  one.  Here  take 
my  arm — let  your  grandfather  affift  you.  Upon 
my  foul,  I  quite  forget  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — An  elegant  Drawing  room  in  GRE- 
VILLE'S  botife,  illuminated. — A  band  of  mujic 
playing. — A  number  cf  Servants  dre/edin  fplendid 
liveries. 

Enter  UNDERMINE  in  great  elation,  joining  tbe  mujtc 
in,  *6  See  the  conquering  hero,"  6fa 

Und.  Approach  !  is  Greville  gone? 
Serv.  Not  yet,  fir, 
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Und.  Any  of  my  guefts  arrived  ? 
Serv.  No,  fir. 

Und.  Has  the  Traiteur  furniflied  a  fplendid  en- 
tertainment? 
Serv.  Yes,  fir. 
Und,  Let  mufic  ufher  in  the  guefts.  (mujic plays.) 

Enter  APRIL  Jtnging — *'  See  the  conquering  hero," 
&c.  flourishing  the  will  in  his  hand;  feeing  Un- 
dermine, be  conceals  it. 

Und.  Zounds  !  he  here. — (to  the  Servant.) — 
Don't  go  away,  fir. 

(places  the  Servant  between  him  and  April.) 

April*  How  do  you  do  ? 

Und.  How  do  you  do  ?  (with  alarm.) 

April.  I  have  overcome  my  paflion,  and  thought 
better. 

Und.  Oh,  very  well — then  'tis  all  over. 

April.  Yes. 

Und.  (to  the  Servant.)  You  impudent  rafcal, 
how  dare  you  (land  between  me  and  my  friend?— 
Begone,  you  fcoundrel ! — I  thought  you  would  fee 
the  abfurdity  of  my  fupporting  Greville. 

April.  Oh  yes ;  it  would  have  been  quite  out 
of  character. 

Mufic  plays.  ROSTRUM,  Jinging—**  See  the  con- 
quering hero,"  &c.  enters  leading  in  ECERTON 
and  ROSE  SYDNEY. 

April.  Heyday !  my  ward  here  !  why,  girl — ? 

(goes  up  to  her,  and  they  comjerfe  in  dumbjhew.) 
Und.  (to  Roftrum.)    Come  here — come  here — 
give  me  your  hand,  you  dog — I  fuppofe  'tis  all 
fettled. 

Rof.  It  is — the  wedding's  over, 

5  Und. 
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UnL  I  fay — what  will  that  old  fool  April  fay,- 
I  wonder? 

Rof.  We  (hall  hear. 

April  (/o  Mtfs  Sydney.)  I  underftand.  Mr.  Un- 
dermine, have  you  given  our  ward  permiffion  ta 
marry  ? 

Und.  To  be  fure  I  have. 

April  If  that  be  the  cafe,  my  dear,  you  have' 
mine. 

Eger.  Gentlemen,  1  thank  you. 

Und.  He  thank  me !  what  has  he  to  do  with 
ir*  Oh  !  I  forgot  he  helped  you  to  this  delicious 
morfel. 

Rof  No,  he  did  not ;  he  helped  himfelf—  and 
what  is  more,  perfuaded  a  parfon  to  fay  grace. 

Und.  Egerton  her  hufband  !  Did  not  I  order  you 
to  marry  her  ?  Did  not  I  bid 

Rof.  You  did  bid,  fir  j  but  honor  bid  more. 

April  I  give  you  joy,  my  girl.  You  have 
chofcn  a  noble  fellow. 

Und.  Well,  and  I  give  her  joy,  for  me  has 
chofen  a  beggar. 

Rof.  On  that  point  I  beg  to  be  heard.  You  re- 
member  you  gave  me  a  key— here  it  is. 

Und.  Well,  fir? 

Rof.  It  belonged,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  an 
cfcrutoire,  with  a  fecretary  drawer.  Pannells 
richly  fineered — fcrole  pediment  head — bracket 
feet — the  whole  finifhtd  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
and  well  worth  the  attention 

Und.  At  the  auctioneer  again.  Zounds !  you 
are  fb  fond  of  it,  I  dare  fay  you  would  fell  me. 

Rof.  Sir,  I  would  knock  you  down  with  all  the 
pleafure  in  life. 

Und.  But  what  of  the  key  ? — the  key— 

Rof.  The  key  certainly  opened  the  drawer  you 

mentioned  -, 
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mentioned ;  and  it  as  certainly  opened  a  drawer  you 
did  not  mention. 

Und.  What? 

Rof.  Be  quiet.  There  I  found  a  parcel  of  pa- 
pers, and  title  deeds,  which  you  muft  have  put 
there  entirely  by  mittake,  my  dear  fir,  becauie  I 
perceived  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Egerton. 

Und.  Give  them  to  me  directly,  direftly — I  fay, 
fir,  reftore— • 

Rof.  Every  thing  to  its  right  owner.  Certainly 
— I  don't  wifh  to  keep  your,  or  any  man's  pro- 
perty— fo,  Egerton,  there  are  your  papers  again— 
and,  Uncle,  there  is  your  key  again. 

April  Ha,  ha ! 

Eger.  What  difmterefted  integrity ! 

Und.  What  damned  rafcality  ! 

Rof.  Oh  fie!  no,  no. 

Und.  What  is  it  then  ? 

Rof.  Management. 

Und.  Well,  you  have  managed  finely  for  your- 
felf  however — I  difcard  you.  Had  you  followed 
my  inftructions,  you  would  have  been  exalted—— 

Rof.  To  the  pillory,  I  fuppofe. — No  fir,  tho* 
you  don't  fcruple  it  to  others,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
rob  you  of  your  natural  inheritance. 

Und.  I  would  have  left  you  all  I  am  worth. 

Rof.  What  then  ?  you  forget  all  you  are  worth 
belongs  to  other  people.  When  you  were  gone, 
they  Would'  naturally  aflc  me  for  their  own,  and 
how  could  I  have  the  face  to  refufe  them  ? 

April.  Give  me  your  hand.  You  have  acled 
your  part  nobly,  and  now  'tis  my  turn. 

Und.  All  this  I  laugh  at.  Ami  not  poflefled  of 
the  Greville  eftate  ?  Who  has  any  thing  to  fay  on 
that  fubjeft ! 

F  April 
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April.  I  believe  I  fhall  trouble  you  with  a  word 
or  two. 

Und.  I  fee  Greville  is  about  to  depart,  and  I 
muft  beg  you  will  all  fallow  his  example. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GREVILLE,  SALLY  folio-wing 
with  a  fmall  bundle^  and  weeping. 

Eger.  My  beft  friends,  allow  me  to  prefent  to  you 
a  fifter.  By  this  gentleman's  kindnefs,  Maria, 
happinefs  again  dawns  upon  us. 

April,  (afide.}  And  I  will  make  it  blaze  with 
meridian  fplendour. 

Grev.  Let  us  then  leave  this  man  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  fuch  reflexions  as  his  confcience  may 
adminifter. 

April.  I  beg  your  pardon  a  moment.  Umph  ! 
Mr.  Undermine,  I  hear  .doubts  have  arifen  re- 
fpefting  the  authenticity  of  the  late  Mr.  Greville's 
fignature. 

Und.  (with  a  confident  f mile.}  Indeed! — Sir,  to 
fliew  my  fairnefs,  I'll  leave  this  point  to  your  deci- 
fion.  (/hewing  the  will.} 

April.  'Tis  genuine,  it  muft  be  confefTed. 

Und.  Muft  it  fo  ? 

April.  Any  objection  to  my  reading  it  ? 

Und.  None. 

ApriL  Perhaps  it  may  tire  you  ? 

Und.  By  no  means.  I  think  it  remarkably  en- 
tertaining. 

April  (fubjlituting  the  fecond  will,  reads.}  "  I, 
"  Robert  Greville,  do  declare  this  my  laft  will. — 
"  To  my  only  fon,  Charles  Greville,  I  give  and 
"  bequeath  my  forgivenefs  and  my  blefling,  togc- 
"  ther  with  ail  my  eftates  real  and  perfonal."-— 
Umph  !  that  is  very  entertaining. 

Und. 
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Und.  Very — but  I  prefer  the  remainder — <f  Pro- 
"  vided  my  faid  Ton" — go  on — go  on. 
April.   What  do  you  fay? 

Und.  'Pfhaw  ! — "  Provided  my  faid  Ton  has  not 
"  contracted" — why  don't  you  go  on  ? 

April.  I  don't  fee  any  thing  like  it. 

Und.  You  don't — ha,  ha  !  Give  me  leave  to  di- 
rect your  attention,  (looks  at  ths  will,  drops  his  hat 
and  cane,  and  groans  deeply.} 

Grev.  What  does  this  mean  ! 

April.  Mean ! — That  my  young  matter,  my 
friend,  my  dear  Charles,  is  happy — that  my  old 
matter  is  in  heaven,  and  that  I  am  in  heaven ;  two 
wills  were  made  ;  by  the  laft,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  fupprefs,  you  are  fole  heir,  without  re- 
fcrvauon. 

Mrs.  Grev.  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Grev.  How  fhall  1  exprets  my  gratitude  for  this 
difcovery  ? — for  giving  happinefs  to  my  Maria  ? 

Sally.  And  to  me  too.  Oh,  you  are  a  nice  old 
man. 

Und.  He  muft  have  dealt  with 

April.  Old  Nick.  You  are  right — I  did — and 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  NICHOLAS. 

Und.  Ah,  Nicholas -Nicholas ! 

Nicb.  Ah,  matter — matter! 

Und.   A  dreadful  affair  this  ! 

Nicb.  Very  fhocking  indeed,  fir. 

Und.  Eh — zounds !  I  have  given  him  a  draft 
for  a  thoufand  pounds,  (coaxingly.*}  Nicholas- 
Come  here,  Nicholas.  I  am  not  angry.  My  con- 
folation  is,  what's  done,  can't  be  undone.  I  gave 

you  a  draft 

F  2  Nicb. 
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Nicb.  You  did,  fir.  And  my  confolation  is, 
what's  done,  can't  be  undone. 

Und.  Indeed  !  But  it  will  be  of  no  ufe.  I  have 
no  cafti  at  my  'banker's. 

Nicb.  Dear  fir,  what  credit  you  have  !  They 
paid  it  without  a  word. 

Und.  (eagerly.)  You  have  not  been 

Nicb*  Yes,  fir — I  juft  contrived  to  hobble  there. 

Und.  You  infernal!  (gulping  down  bis  paj/ion.') 
Old  friends  mould  not  quarrel,  Nicholas  •,  fup- 
pofe  we  go  home,  and  talk  it  over  agreeably.  I'll 
propofe  tbmething  reafonable. 

Nicb.  It  rhuft  be  very  reafonable. 

Und.  It  (hall.     Gentlemen (bowing.) 

Rof.  What,  bowing!  You  forget,  fir,  your 
own  kfibns. — Be  ereS,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  you 
may  be  fo; — become  an  honeft  man,  and  on  my 
life,  that  will  make  you  hold  up  your  head  more 
gallantly  than  the  firft  dancing  mailer  in  Europe 
can  i — "  depend  on't,  fir.  Roguery  is  the  worft 
"  trade  a  man  can  follow  j  for  (to  the  credit  of 
"  human  nature)  I  fincerely  believe,  that  where 
*'  one  fortune  is  raifed  by  purfuing  the  devious 
<c  mazes  of  chicanery,  a  hundred  are  acquired  by 
"  walking  in  the  fimple  path  of  induftr^ous  intc- 
e«  grity." 

Und.  Indeed  ! 

Nicb.  You  had  better  flick  to  management ! 

Und.  Management ! — Oh,  I  have  had  enough  of 
that.  \_Exeunt  Undermine  and  Nicholas* 

April.  Now,  being  all  as  happy  as  heart  can 
wifh,  come  along  with  me,  Sally.  Good  bye  to 


Grev.  Where  are  you  going,  April  ? 
April.    To  the  kitchen.     I  have  no  notion  of 
your  houfes,  not  I,  where  all  the  joy  is  confined  to 
7  the 
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the  drawing-room.  Let  there  be  degrees  in  every 
thing  but  happinefs ;  and  'fore  George,  if  any  fer- 
vant  in  this  houfe  be  fober  enough  to  wait  on  you 
at  fupper,  I'll  difcharge  him  to-morrow  morning. 
— Poor  fellows  !  muft  not  make  them  ill  tho*. 
Never  mind — Come  along  Sally. 

Sally.  Oh,  you  are  a  nice  old  man  ! 

[Exeunt  April  and  Sally. 

Rof.  (to  Egerton  and  Greville.)  If  I  muft  have 
thanks,  gentlemen,  let  me  receive  them  here  !— 
{kijjing  the  ladies'  bands.}  Happy  fellows  !  you  are 
to  be  envied. 

Mrs.  Grev.  So  are  you.  We  have  received  hap- 
pinefs, you  have  given  it. 

Roft.  Your  fortunes,  fir,  will  be  our  peculiar 
care. 

Rof.  Thank  you,  dear  ladies ;  but,  with  your 
permiffion,  I'll  ftick  to  my  trade. 

And  oh !  could  all  my  pray'rs  but  gain  this  lot, 

To  raife  my  pulpit  nightly  on  this  fpot ; 

Then  your  poor  Auctioneer    would  prize  his 

ftation, 
While  you  vouchfafed  one  nod  of  approbation. 


END   OJ   THE    COMEDY. 
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O  EGRETS  worth  knowing — Shall  I  tell  you  one  ? 
Don't  frown,  or  our  poor  Bard  will  be  undone. 
Change  to  a  grin  his  prefent  woeful  phiz, 
Laft  year  he  cur'd  your  Heart  Ache,  now  cure  his. 

But  leaving  him,  as  we're  left  here  alone, 
Suppofe  I  tell  a  fecret  of  my  own. 

Know  then,  I  think tho'  women  will  be  craving, 

Your  men-folks  at  the  belt  are  fcarce  worth  having. 
No  more  entire — they  go  about  by  halves, 
Like  legs  consumptive,  that  have  loft  their  calves  ; 
What  with  their  crops,  flouched  gait,  and  fhort  furtouts. 
Half  heads,  half  tails,  half  manners,  and  half  boots. 

A  wife,  or  an  old  maid  !  Aye,  that's  the  queftion  ; 
Both  bitter  pills,  and  bad  for  our  digeftion  ; 
The  prim  old  maid  detefts  all  amorous  huffies, 
Her  nurfery  's  confin'd  to  pups  and  puffies ; 
Pug  's  her  gallant,  and  her  dear  fondled  baby, 
Mafter  Grimalkin,   or  grey-ey'd  mifs  Tabby. 
"  Man,  what  an  animal !  to  love  to  hug, 
"  Puppies  they  are  ;  but  not  like  my  fweet  pug, 
"  Prating  as  parrots,  obftinate  as  donkies  ; 
'«  We'd  better  all  lead  apes  than  follow  monkies." 

The  wife  poor  thing,  at  firft  fo  blithe  and  chubby. 
Scarce  knows  again  her  lover  in  her  hubby ; 
No  more — "  my  charming  dear  !  my  fweeteft  life," 
'  Tis — "  ftir  that  fire,  give  me  fome  coffee,  wife." 
"  There  —  now  you've  burnt  my  fingers  ; — what  a  ninny 
"  My  dog's  more  noufethan  you,  I'll  bet  a  guinea  !" 
He  flies  about  to  fwallow  port  by  dozens  ; 
She  ftays  at  home,  to  mope  with  aunts  and  coufins. 

Some  wives  there  are,  perhaps  as  well  intentioned, 
More  fpirited  than  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned  ; 

Flirt 
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Flirt  at  the  opera,  gamble  at  quadrille, 
Run  down  a  character,  run  up  a  bill ; 
Should  fpoufe  not  be  at  dinner  to  fay  grace, 
Can  find  a  fubftitute  to  fill  his  place; 
Invade  man's  province,  blufter  and  look  big, 
Nor  wear  the  breeches  only,  but  the  tulg. 

Enchanting  tafte !  each  day  we  change  our  hue, 
White,  auburn,  grizzle,  tye-wig,  fcralch  or  queue. 
The  red-hair'd  lafs,  to  hide  her  golden  nob, 
Tucks  up  her  treffes  in  a  nut-brown  bob. 
And  full  blown  damesy  thro'  time  a  little  flaxen, 
Conceal  that  outrage,by  a  coal-black  caxen, 
Nay,  profing  belles,  however  bald  the  pate, 
Can  by  this  means  infure  a  tete-a-tete. 

To  {hew  I  prize  the  mode,  and  would  not  mock  it, 
I  carry  all  my  graces  in  my  pocket, 
Thefe  are  the  native  charms  with  which  I  fhine, 

(takes  out  a  ivifj 
A  ftampt  reqeipt  will  prove  that  they  are  mine. 

(puts  on  the  wig.) 
How  do  I  look  ?   NJethinks  'tis  grand  to  move 

(•walks  about  wtb  wig  on.) 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  curly  grove. 
It  fhields  one  too  ;  for,  fliould  fome  wag,  in  fcoff» 
Afiault  my  fcratch,  he  can  but  fcratch  it  off. 
Shall  I,  in  future,  then,  this  helmet  wear  i 
Decree,  and  I'll  obey  you  to  a  Hair. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLICK. 


THE  following  Free  Tranflation  of  KOTZEBUE'S 
much-admired  Comedy  of  MISANTHROPY  AND 
REPENTANCE,  is  the  fruit  of  the  leifure  hours  of  one 9 
ivhofe  purjuits  are  altogether  diftinft  from  the  Stage. 
It  was  not  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  fame  or 
emolument^  but  in  conjequence  of  the  pleafure  experienced 
by  having  feen  it  performed  in  its  Native  Language. 
When  finijhed,  it  was  offered,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
fince,  to  the  Managers  of  DRURY-LANE  THEATRE  ; 
who,  after  having  had  it  in  their  pojffejjion  eight  or  ten, 
days,  returned  it  \  with  an  anjwer,  politely  fignifying 
"  That  they  did  not  think  it  would  fucceed  in  reprefen- 
tation." 

With  this  anfwer  the  Tranflator  refted  fully 
Jatisfied ;  the  more  Jo,  as  he  thought  it  not  impojjible 
that  Mr.  Cumberland's  very  excellent,  and  dejervedly 
applauded  Play,  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE,  might 
be  fuppofed,  in  fame  meajure,  to  have  adapted  one  of 
the.  principal  Characters  to  the  Englijh  Stage,  in  a 
6  manner 


(     iv     ) 

manner  far  more  interefting  than  any  Tranjlation  could 
hope  to  do. — His  furprife,  therefore,  was  not  fmall 
when  THE  STRANGER  was  announced  for  reprefen- 
taticn  and  when  he  Jaw  it  acJed,  with  Jcarcely  any 
alteration  from  his  ovm  Manufcript,  except  in  the 
names  of  the  Characters,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
Song  and  fome  Dancing,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
Jubjeft,  be  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had  been  unge- 
mroujly  treated. 

Under  thefe  Circuinftances,  he  confidered  it  as 
a  point  of  juftice  due  to  himfelf,  to  Jubmit  his  Play 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  Publick,  as  early  as 
pojfible  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  fecure,  at  leaft  fome 
part  cf  the  Credit,  to  which  he  was  vain  enough  to 
think  bimfelf  entitled.  It  is  here  printed  from  the 
Copy  which  was  fent  to  the  Managers ;  and  on  its 
merit  the  impartial  Reader  is  left  to  decide.  Bis 
indulgence  is  requeued  for  fuch  flight  inaccuracies  as, 
it  is  prefumed,  might  have  been  eafily  remedied, 
bad  there  been  any  inclination  to  aft  with  that  candour 
and  ingenuoufnefs,  which  ought  to  charatterije  the  con- 
duft  of  thofe,  who  prefide  over  the  amufements  of  the 
Publick. 

That  the  Managers  foould  have  refufed  his  piece 
was  not,  at  firjt,  matter  either  of  furprife  or  regret, 

to 


to  the  Translator. — Had  another  and  more  perfctt 
tranjlation  of  KOTZEBUE'S  play  been  previoufly  put 
into  their  hands,  and  had  they  fignified  their  intention 
of  bringing  that  forward,  the  writer  of  this  Addrejs 
would  have  withdrawn  his  claim  in  filence  :  well 
aware  that  the  prefent  Tranjlation  did,  in  faff,  require 
that  revifal,  which  appears  to  form  almoft  the  only, 
and  that  a  very  /light,  difference  between  the  play 
reprefented,  and  that  here  printed. — But  on  comparing 
all  circwnftances,  he  may  perhaps  ftand  excwfed  for 
fuppofmg  that  a  Manager  "  who  writes  him/elf"  may 
fometimes  (as  SIR  FRETFUL  PLAGIARY/^)  "fervc 
the,  thoughts  of  ethers  as  gypfies  do  jlolen  children  : 
disfigure  them  to  make  them  pajs  for  his  own." — And, 
though  the  Writer  might  have  been  well  content,  had 
"  the  beft  thoughts  in  his  Tragedy,  been  put  into  the 
Manager's  own  Comedy"  he  cannot  reft  altogether  quiet 
on  the  undijguijed  appropriation  of  the  whole  of 
his  play. 

In  this  Tranjlation,  moft  of  the  nonjenje,  which 
was  hijfed  on  the  ftage,  is  omitted. — The  laft  Jcene, 
now  Jo  admirably  performed  by  Mr.  KEMBLE  and 
Mrs.  SID  DONS,  is  corfiderably  Jhcrtened  from  the 
German-,  in  which  it  appears  even  tedioujly  long. — 
The  Tranflator  has  alfo  ventured  to  deviate  from  the 

original 


original  plot  in  one  delicate  •particular. -~He  has  not 
made  the  wife  actually  commit  that  crime  which  is  a 
Jlain  to  the  female  character,  tbo'  Jhe  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruiny  by  eloping  from  her  hujband. — This  loft 
liberty  he  trufts  will  be  excujed;  -partly  becaufe  he 
feels  that,  according  to  the  diffates  of  nature,  reconci- 
liation would  in  fuch  circumjlances  be  more  eafily 
obtained :  but  chiefly,  becaufe  he  confidered  it  as  more 
confiftmt  with  the  moral 'fentiment,and 'more  congenial 
to  the  heart  of  an  Englifh  audience,  than  theforgive- 
nefs  of  a  wife  who  had  been  actually  guilty . 

Q.6tb March,  1798.  A.    S****K. 
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ACT    I. 

SCENE — A  Cottage.     On  one  fide  a  poor  hut  among 

trees. 

PETER  dif covered  chafing  a  butterfly^  which  at  laft 
he  catches. 

J  HAVE  it.— Lord  !  how  beautiful !  Red,  blue, 
yellow — (he  places  it  on  his  hat.)  Upon  my 
foul  I  am  a  clever  fellow,  whatever  my  father  may 
fay  againft  it.  But  hold !  I  almoft  forgot  the  errand 
for  which  I  came  here. — Mrs.  Smith  fent  me, 
and  for  her  I'd  go  through  fire  and  water. — What  a 
lovely  face  me  has !  I  muft  fay  I  am  in  love  with 
her,  and  I  am  fure,  from  what  I  fee,  that  me  has  as 
great  a  liking  for  me. — (He  takes  a  purfe  from  his 
pocket.) — The  contents  of  this  purfe  I  am  to  give 
to  old  Tom,  who,  poor  fellow  !  is  dangeroufly  ill. 
Mrs.  Smith  charged  me,  not  to  tell  it  any  body. — 
The  fweet  creature  may  depend  upon  it,  for  I  an't 
a  babbler.  But  I  muft  fay,  Mrs.  Smith  does  very 
wrong,  to  give  all  her  pin-money  to  the  poor. — 
But  I  mail  foonput  a  flop  to  it,  when  I  am  married 
to  her. 

B  Enter 
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Enter  STRANGER  and  FRANCIS. 

The  Stranger  melancholy — looking   rather  wild  upon 

Peter,  who  gazes,  bowingy  and  Exit. 

Sir  an.  Do  you  know  that  fellow  ? 

Fran.  He  is  the  fon  of  Lord  Santon's  fteward. 

Stran.  You  were  telling  me  yefterday  about — 

Fran.  About  the  poor  peafant,  Sir. 

Stran.  Well? 

Fran.  You  did  n6t  anfwer  me. — You  appeared 
full  of  thought. 

Stran.  If  it  is  in  time  to-day — relate  it — 

Fran.  I  have  not  the  power  of  doing  good.  All 
my  abilities  only  extend  to  commiferate,  and  to  tell 
you,  that  this  poor  man  is  without  afiiftance. 

Stran.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Fran.  He  told  me  fo. 

Stran.  Ah !  Men  will  always  complain  and  talk 
when  in  want ;  but  how  haughty,  proud,  and  felf- 
fufficient  are  they  when  in  affluence  ! 

Fran.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  with  this  poor  man. 

Stran.  Why  not  ? 

Fran.  My  heart  feels  the  anfwer  it  could  make, 
but  my  tongue  cannot  fpeak  its  feelings. 

Stran.  Fool  ! 

.    Fran.  A  feeling,  fool  is  better  than  a  cold  wife 
man. 

Stran.  Deprive  man  of  feeling,  and  he  will  ftill 
be  the  fame. 

Fran.  A  maxim  you  do  not  ad>  up  to. — You  are 
a  generous  benefactor. — You  indeed  feel  for  others. 
— A  thoufand  times  have  I  been  a  witnefs  of  your 

fympathy 
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fympathy  for  the  miferies  of  your  fellow-creatures. 

Stran.  How  this  man  plagues  me  !  Flattery, 
flattery,  how  often  doft  thou  aflail  our  ears !  Man 
does  but  deceive  :  he  weeps  before  our  faces,  and 
laughs  when  he  is  behind  us. 

Fran.  There  are  exceptions. — This  peafant — 

Stran.  Has  he  related  to  you  his  misfortune  ? 

Fran.  He  has. 

Stran.  A  man  realy  unhappy  feldom  complains. 

Fran.  Oh,  Sir !  what  comfort  does  the  mind  feel, 
when  opprefied  with  grief,  if  it  can  but  unburthen 
itfelf  in  the  bofom  of  a  friend. 

Stran.  Wretched  maxim  !  Is  it  not  enough  then, 
that  he  is  unhappy,  but  he  muft  endeavour  to 
render  others  the  fame  by  complaint  ?— Have  you 
feen  him  often  ? 

Fran.  But  once. 

Stran.  (With  an  ironical  Jmile.)  And  you  have 
already  gained  his  confidence — ha  !  ha  ! 

Fran.  They  have  taken  his  only  fon  from  him. 

Stran.  I  am  forry  for  it. 

Fran.  The  poor  man  is  fick  and  forfaken  by  all. 

Stran.  I  can't  help  it. 

Fran.  Well ;  I'll  fay  no  more. 

[  Exit  S  T  R  A  N  G  E  R  into  the  but. 

Fran.  Ah  !  there  he  goes,  and  tho'  he  peevilhly 
faid— «  I  can't  help  it ;"  I'll  lay  my  life,  that  he 
will  give  him  abundantly.  But,  it  is  his  whim, 
His  humanity  and  goodnefs  are  unbounded,  and 
the  fecrecy  with  which  he  performs  his  benevolent 
actions  doubly  enhances  the  value  of  them.  He  is- 
an  excellent  mafter,  but  his  language  is  uncouth. 
B  2  §hort 
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Short  queftions — replies  as  fhort,  and  difficult  to 
underftand.  He  iniults  every  body — his  looks 
appear  inexorable  to  the  poor,  while  his  hands  deal 
largely  to  them.  If  mifanthropy  has  got  hold  of 
him,  the  influence  has  hitherto  only  affected  the 
head — the  heart  is  Hill  untouched. 

Enter  PETER /0/to/#£  the  STRANGER. 

Peter.  (With  many  bows.)  Walk  in,  Sirs  walk  in. 

Stran.  (Angry.}   Fool  ! 

Fran.  What  returned  fb  quick  ? 

Stran.  What  fhould  I  do  there  ? 

Fran.  Did  you  not  find  every  thing  as  I  men- 
tioned ? 

Stran.  I  found  this  ftupid  fellow — 

Fran.  What  did  he  there  ? 

Stran.  The  old  man  and  he  connive  together. 
How  wou'd  they  have  laughed  in  their  fleeve,  had 
I  been  the  dupe  of  their  intrigues,  and  the  dictates 
of  my  heart. 

Fran.  How  !  is  it  poflible  ?  What  cou'd  this 
chap  have  to  do  with  the  old  man.  (Aftde.)  I'll 
find  out  the  whole.  Pray,  Sir,  What  was  your 
bufinefs  in  that  hut  ? 

Peter.  What  have  I  been  doing  there  ?  Why — 
nothing  at  all. 

Fran.  Nothing  at  all  ?  ha !  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  you  have  not  been  there  for  nothing. 

Peter.  For  nothing  ?  Why  its  true  indeed,  that 
I  have  been  there  for  nothing.  He  is  a  wretch 
who  takes  money  for  every  thing. — Indeed  I  wou'd 
go  thro'  fire  and  water  for  one  fingle  fmile  of  Mrs. 
Smith — that  I  wou'd ! 

Fran. 
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Fran.  The  fafl  then  is — you  were  a  meficnger 
from  Mrs.  Smith. 

Peter.  That's  it ;  but  you  know,  one  does  not 
like  to  fpeak  of  it.  Befides  Mrs.  Smith  faid, "  Be  fo 
kind,  fays  me,  as  to  ftep  to  old  Tom,  but  you  muft 
keep  it  a  fecret."  This  confidence  of  her's  pleafed 
me  mightily,  for  above  all  I  am  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  her.  However,  me  don't  know  it, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  let  any  body  into  the  fecret. 

Fran.  That's  the  thing — therefore  you  muft  be 
filent. 

Peter.  To  be  fure — that  I  will.  I  told  poor 
Tom,  he  muft  not  think  at  all,  that  the  money 
which  I  brought  him  came  from  Mrs.  Smith — Not 
at  all,  fays  I,  I  won't  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
babbling. 

Fran.  Excellent — ha !  ha  !  indeed,  well  faid. 
Did  you  bring  him  much  money  ? 

Peter.  I  did  not  count  it.  It  was  in  a  green 
purfe.  I  think  it  may  have  been  a  fortnight's 
pin-money. 

Fran.  Why  juft  a  fortnight's  ? 

Peter.  Why — becaufe  a  fortnight  ago  I  carried 
fome  to  him  alfo.  I  think  it  was  on  a  Sunday — I 
took  notice,  Mrs.  Smith  feemed  to  be  very  partial 
t«  my  drefs. 

Fran.  And  did  all  that  money  come  from  Mrs. 
Smith  ? 

Peter.  To  be   fure — from  whom  elfe  mould  it 

come  ?    My  father  is  not  fuch  a  fool — he  tells  me 

every  day  fc  Charity    (fays  he)  begins  at  home:" 

and  more  particularly  in  fummer  charity  is  of  no 

.   6  ufe, 
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ufe,  "  becaufe  heaven  (fays  he)  furnifhes  fuch  an 
abundance  of  roots  and  herbs,  with  which  poor 
people  eafily  may  be  fatisfied." 

Fran.  Upon  my  foul  !  an  excellent  father. 

Peter.  But  Mrs.  Smith  laughs  in  his  face,  and 
tells  him  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Laft  Chriftmas  the 
children  of  the  village  had  the  fmall-pox. — Mrs. 
Smith  received  from  town  a  bafket  of  phyfic,  and 
defired  me  to  go  down  in  the  village  and  give  it 
them.  Butlrefufed  it  without  hefitation,  becaufe 
it  rained  fo  hard. 

Fran.  Well,  and  what  did  me  ? 

Peter.  As  true  as  I  am  here,  me  took  the  baf- 
ket and  went  herfelf  in  the  mod  mocking  weather. 

Fran.  A  wonderful  woman  ! 

Peter.  Mod  truly  fo,  and  indeed  fometimes  be- 
yond wonderful.  She  often  weeps  the  whole  day 
— no  one  knows  the  reafon.  I  am  apt  to  think  me 
does  not  know  it  herfelf;  and  when  me  cries,  I  fit 
down  in  the  kitchen  and  cry  myfelf  too,  without 
knowing  why. 

Fran.  (AJide  to  the  Stranger;}  Are  you  fatisfied, 
Sir? 

Stran.  Send  him  away. 

Peter.  Good  bye,  mafter  Peter. 

Peter.  (Not  under/landing  the  bint ;)  Sir,  you  are 
very  polite. 

Fran.  I  dare  fay  Mrs.  Smith  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  of  old  Tom. 

Peter.  Blefs  my  foul  and  body  !  you  are  very 
right:  I  fhou'd  have  forgot.  (To  the  Stranger;) 
Good  bye,  Sir,  (Aftdeto Francis;)  This  Gentleman, 

I  dare 
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I  dare  fay,  is  very  angry,  becaufe  I  did  not  tell  him  ., 
any  thing. 

Fran.  Very  likely .! 

Peter.  He  fhan't  hear  any  thing.  I  hate  chat- 
tering you  know !  [Exit. 

Fran.  (After  a  •pauje.)  Well,  Sir:  did  you  not 
miftake  ? 

Sran.  I  will  not  hear  any  thing  more  of  it. 
Mrs.  Smith  ?  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Smith  ?  Why  is 
fhe  always  to  be  heard  of  wherever  I  go  ? 

Fran.  Does  it  not  afford  you  pleafure  ? 

Stran.  Why  fo  ? 

Fran.  Becaufe  you  fee,  there  is  another  benevo- 
lent foul  in  the  world  befides  your  own. 

Stran.  Poh ! 

Fran.  You  fhou'd  endeavour  to  get  acquainted 
with  her. 

Stran.  ( Ironically  \)  To  be  fure  j  ay,  and  marry 
her. 

Fran.  I  wifh  it  were  fo.  I  have  feen  her  feveral 
times  in  .the  garden,  fhe  is  a  very  likely  woman. 

Stran.  So  much  the  worfe.  Beauty  is  like  the 
rofe,  interfperfed  with  thorns. 

Fran.  Not  always  fo.  Mrs.  Smith  has  an  excel- 
lent heart:  there  are  ocular  demonftrations  of  it. 

Stran.  Not  a  word  of  her  charity.  A  woman 
fhines  in  town  by  beauty  and  wit,  and  in  the  coun- 
try by  benevolence.  Affectation  !  a  mere  mafs  of 
deception  ! 

Fran.  I'll  defend  Mrs.  Smith,  for  I  am  certain 
that  (he  is  an  exception :  fhe  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  that  old  man  :  fhe  can't  do  more,  becaufe  her 

means 
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means  are  not  adequate  to  the  kind  intentions  of 
her  heart. 

Stran.  (Angry.)  Silence!  Be  gone!  I'll  give 
him  nothing  :  the  interefl  you  take  in  this  old 
man's  cafe  would  fain  make  me  believe,  that  you 
were  to  mare  together  the  money  I  give  him. 

Fran.  (Much  agitated.)  Oh  Sir!  This  farcafm 
did  not  fpring  from  your  heart. — I — I — • 

Stran.  (Touched — after  a  paufe  fakes  bis  band.) 
Francis — forgive  me  ! 

Fran.  (Preffing  his  band.)  Good  Sir  !  Fate  muft 
have  handled  you  roughly  indeed,  before  it  could 
eftablifh  fuch  mifanthropy  in  a  foul  pofiefied  of 
every  nobler  virtue. 

Stran.  (Afide.)  Ah !  (Takes  a  bock  out  of  his  pccket, 
fits  down,  reads.) 

Fran.  (Afide.)  There!  he  is  reading  j  and  thus 
it  is  everyday.  For  him  nature  is  divefted  of  every 
beauty — life  has  no  charms.  He  never  laughs ; 
and  if  he  fpeaks,  fome  fufpicion  hangs  on  his  lips, 
inftead  of  ble flings  on  his  fellow-creatures. 

Enter,  out  of  the  but,  TOM,  a  very  old  man. 
Tom.  (Not  obferving  any  body. )  How  fweet  does 
the  air  feem  after  a  ficknefs  of  feven  weeks — After 
fuffering  want  and  pain,  how  charming  once  more 
to  view  the  goodly  profpeft  of  the  expanded 
fky  : — with  returning  health  all  my  forrows  arc 
humed  to  quiet.  Oh,  merciful  father !  'would  all 
the  creatures  of  thy  creation  were  as  happy  as  I  am 
now. 

Fran. 
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Fran.  (To  the  Stranger,  who  is  attentive  to  the 
old  man.)  But  little  comfort  feems  deftined  for  this 
old  man ;  yet  he  is  thankful  for  that  little. 

Stran.  Becaufe  deceitful  hope  lulls  him  even  in 
his  fecond  childhood. 

Fran.  Hope  is  the  balfam  of  life. 

Stran.  The  greateft  impoftor  on  earth. 

(The  old  man  approaches  FRANCIS.) 

Fran.  Well,  old  father !  you  have  efcaped  the 
jaws  of  death. 

Tom.  Yes,  for  a  little  time,  heaven  and  the  dear, 
good  Mrs.  Smith,  have  faved  me.  But  it  cannot 
laft  long. — Oh,  cou'd  I  but  find  words  to  exprefs 
my  feelings. 

Fran.  You  mould  quarrel  with  Fate,  old  man, 
for  having  recalled  you  again  to  life.  What  can 
a  poor  old  man  feel  of  pleafure  ? — To  the  unfortu- 
nate, Death  is  a  friendly  vifitor. 

Tern.  Am  I  unhappy  ? — Does  not  the  beautiful 
morning  which  fmiles  on  you,  do  the  fame  on  me  ? 
Is  not  health  returned  to  my  wither'd  limbs  ?  Be- 
lieve merf  Sir,  a  man  recovered  from  ficknefs  is 
the  happieft  on  earth  -,  and,  befides,  while  I 
have  a  valuable  treafure  in  this  world  I  muft  be 
happy.  Only  one  forrow  I  have.  My  poor  fon, 
a  feaman  in  one  of  our  coafling  traders  -3  he  always 
came  home  every  four  weeks  -, — he  brought  me 
fupport  and  joy.  But  alas !  it  is  now  a  year  ago 
fmce  the  cruel  prefs-gang  carried  him  away. — May 
gracious  heaven  protect  him ! — Oh,  how  I  mifs  his 
afliftancc  ! 

C  Stran, 
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Stran.    (Rifes  much  moved,  gives  FRANCIS  the 

book.)     Francis,  carry  that  to  my  room. 

[Exit  FRAN  cis. 
Stran.  Fate  has  robb'd  you  of  all  your  comforts  -, 

here,  good  man,  here  is  money — buy  the  difcharge 

of  your  fon.  [  Exit  bajlily. 

Tom.  (Following  him  furprifed.)     Oh,  oh,  good 

heavens  !     So  much  at  once  !     Thoufand  thanks ! 

Oh,  Sir,  Sir,  let  me  thank —  [Exit. 

SCENE— A  Room. 

Enter  Mrs.  SMITH,  with  a  letter  in  her  band. 

How  is  my  heart  grieved  !  Solitude  had  charms 
innumerable  for  me,  it  poured  balm  on  my  afflbft- 
cd  mind.  Some  balm,  becaufe  tho'  Confcience  ! 
Confcience !  thou  aflaileft  us  in  the  gay  circle  of 
the  ball-room,  as  well  as  in  the  dreary  wafte  j  yet, 
un  retirement,  when  thy  reproofs  attack  us,  tears, 
friendly  tears,  foften  the  diftrefs  we  feel ;  and  no 
one  is  prefent  to  fay — why  doft  thou  weep  ?  I 
may  rove  thro'  gardens,  hills,  and  vallies,  and 
none  can  fee  that  Confcience  difturbs  me  !  In- 
deed! I  am  forry  beyond  exprefiiou  that  they 
are  coming.  They  will  drag  me  into  company. 
I  muft  there  laugh,  and  accommodate  myfelf  to 
their  fancy.  Balls  and  afiemblies  will  croud  upon 
us;  card-parties  and  routs  will  turn  order  into 
confufion.  Hitherto  my  (lumbers  have  been  dif- 
turbed  only  by  the  remorfe  of  confcience  ;  now, 
when  grief  fhall  have  forced  my  wearied  eyes  to 

fleep, 
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fleep,  huntfmen  and  dogs  will  ferenade  me  in  the 
morning.  And  if,  when  company  comes  to  the 
caftle,  there  mould  by  chance  one  come  who 
knows  me — Ah !  how  wretched  is  that  being  who 
is  forced  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  friends,  on 
whom,  but  for  one  thing,  her  heart  would  fondly 
feaft. 

Enter  PETER. 

Peter.  Well,  here  I  am  returned. 
Mrs.  Smith.  I  am  glad  of  it. 
Peter.  I  was   fo  quick,  Mrs.  Smith  ;  and  yet  I 
talked  for  half  an  hour  with  the  fervant  of  the 
ftrange  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Sm.  You   may  talk;  but  don't  tell  any 
thing  refpecting  me. 

Peter.  God  forbid !  no,  indeed  not  I ;  I  told  old 
Tom  "  upon  my  foul  and  body,"  fays  I,  "  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  from  my  lips  you  never  mall 
hear,  that  the  money  comes  from  Mrs.  Smith." 
Mrs.  Sm.  How  flupid !  But  how  is  old  Tom  ? 
Peter.  Very  well,  ma'am  ;  he  was  juft  walking 
out  for  the  firft  time. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Afide.)  Heaven  be  thanked.  Stay  ! 
Am  I  not  childifh  ?  Da  I  not  feel  the  fame 
pleafure  in  doing  a  good  aftion,  which  a  debtor 
feels,  who  owes  ten  thoufand  pounds,  and  returns 
one  guinea ! 

Peter.  He  faid,  every  thing,  his  health,  and  life, 
and  happinefs,  he  owed  to  your  goodnefs.  He  is 
coming  here  to  bring  his  own  thanks. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Dear  Mailer  Peter,  do  me  one  favour; 

and  take  care  if  Tom  comes,  don't  let  him  come 

C  2  up 
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up  (lairs :  tell  him  I  have  no  time  :  I  am  indif- 
pofed ;  or  I  am  gone  out. 

Peter.  Very  well ;  and  if  he  infifts  on  coming  up 
flairs,  mail  I  fet  our  great  dog  upon  him  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  God  forbid  any  harm  mould  befall 
him  ! 

Peter.  Juft  as  you  pleafe  -,  otherwife  I  can  aflure 
you,  Mrs.  Smith,  our  Hercules  is  a  terrible  dogj 
he'll  tear  him  to  pieces  in  a  minute. 
Enter  BITTERMAN. 

Bitt.  Good  morning  j  good  morning,  my 
charming,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smith !  I  am  rejoiced  in 
feeing  you  well :  you  feem  to  have  got  a  letter ; 
forrie  news — from  the  French  perhaps  ?  Yes,  yes, 
1  had  letters  too,  yefterday :  there  are  fome  great 
things  upon  the  carpet  in  the  political  world. 

Mrs.  Sm.  You  fhou'd,  by  rights,  know  every 
thing. 

Bitt.  So  I  ought — So  I  do. — I  know  that,  be- 
caufe,  at  lead  in  the  mod  capital  towns  in  Europe, 
I  have  my  certain  correfpondents. 

Peter.  In  Paris,  he  formerly  had  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, a  cobler ;  and  in  Holland,  another  town  in 
France,  he  had  an  Aunt. 

Bitt.  (With  a  commanding  'voice.)  I  fay,  Peter — 
Mrs.  Sm.  And  yet  I  doubt,  whether  you  know 
what  will  happen  to-day,  in  this  houfe. 

Bitt.  In  this  houfe? — Extraordinary! — I  not 
know  ?— I  not  know  ? — I  know  nothing  at  all  i 
except  that  we  mail  kill  a  hog  to-day. — 

Peter.  Yes,  and  a  nice  treat  I  mail  have.  The 
brown  ftone-horfe,  and— * 

Bitt. 
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Biff.  Silence,  Afs  I 

Peter.  Again,  indeed  ! — I  may  not  fpeak  one 
fingle  word.  {Exit  grumbling. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Lord  Santon  will  be  here  to-day. 

Bitt.  Who  ?  What  ?  Lord  Santon  ?  My  lord 
and  m after  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  With  my  lady  and  family. — So  fays 
this  letter. 

Bitt.  Now,  don't  joke. 

Mrs.  Sm.  You  know,  Mr.  Bitterman,  I  feldom 
am  in  a  humour  to  do  fo. 

Bitt.  Peter !  good  heaven !    Peter !  His   lord- 
fhip,  my  Lord  Santon — Dear  me  !  Dear  me  !  And 
fcere  is  nothing  in  order. — Peter  !  Peter  ! 
Re-enter  PETER. 

Peter.  What's  the  matter  now,  father  ? 

Bitt.  Immediately  call  all  the  fervants  together: 
— hurry  to  get  the  things  ready — duft  the  windows 
and  the  pier  glafies  j  her  ladyfhip  will  want  them 
fooner  than  me — get  my  Sunday  wig — make  as 
much  hafte  as  you  can.  (Exit  Peter  Jlowfy.)  What 
a  delightful  pleafure,  to  be  favoured  with  his  lord- 
fhip's  vifit ! — But  unfortunately  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  the  whole  family. — The  green  room  is 
full  of  potatoes. 

Mrs.  Sm.  They  will  confine  themfelves. — His 
lordfhip  is  no  lover  of  ceremony. 

Bitt.  (With  great  bombaft.)  Dear,  charming  Mrs. 
Smith  !  but  where  fhall  I  put  her  ladyfhip's 
brother,  Major  Branley  ?  I  am  fure  he  is  coming 
with  them. — Ah !  now  I  recoiled  fomething,  and 

that 
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that  will  fuit  Mr.  Branley  excellently  well.  You 
know  the  little  cottage  at  the  end  of  the  park. 
That  he  may  occupy. 

Mrs.  Sm.  You  forget,  Mr.  Bitterman,  there 
lives  the  ftrange  gentleman. 

Biff.  Pon,  what  ftranger  !  Who  has  defired 
him  to  come  here  ?  He  muft  remove.  Draw  in 
another  county.  Nobody  knows  where  he  comes 
from.  Perhaps  he's  a  fpy — nobody  knows  any 
thing  of  him. 

Mrs.  Sm.  True,  Mr.  Bitterman ;  but  don't  do 
any  harm  to  this  gentleman. — I  have  never  feen 
him,  but  at  a  great  diftance  j  fo  that  I  cou'd  not 
diftinguifli  him;  but  to  judge  from  what  1  hear  of 
him,  he  muft  be  a  very  benevolent  man  :  he  lives 
quietly  and  peacefully. 

Bitt.  So  he  does. 

Mrs.  Sm.  He  offends  nobody. 

Bitt.  I  can't  fay  he  does  -,  but  I  will  know  who 
he  is.  He  is  fuch  an  oddity,  that  he  will  not  ftand 
ilill  one  moment  to  give  an  anfwer  to  a  polite 
queflion.  But  if  it  happens  that  I  meet  him,  all 
I  can  get  from  him  is,  "  good  day !  good  walk  I" 

Mrs.  Sm.  You  forget  his  lordlhip. 

Bitt.  Egad,  fo  I  do.  You  fee,  Mrs.  Smith, 
what  plague  and  trouble  one  has  with  thefe 
myfterious  unknown  kind  of  people. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  fhall  prepare  myfelf,  Mr.  Bitter- 
man j  do  you  the  fame.  [Exit. 

Bitt.  That  1  will. — She  did  not  underftand  my 
hint  about  myfterious  and  unknown  perfons ;  be- 

caufe 
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caufe  Mrs.  Smith  is  fomething  of  the  unknown 
kind  too ;  and  I  can't  learn  who  Ihe  is,  or  how  fhe 
came  here. — Mrs.  Smith  is  her  name  ;  but,  lord  ! 
what  fignifies  knowing  only  that,  when  there  are  fo 
many  Mrs.  Smiths  in  the  world  ?  [£#;/. 


ACT     II. 

SCENE— The  fame  Room. 

BtTTERMAN  and  PETER  bold  the  Door  wide  ofen, 
with  many  aukward  Compliments. 

Enter  MAJOR  BRANLEV. 

Bitter.  Heavens !  Am  I  fo  highly  honoured  as 
to  behold  the  noble  brother-in-law  of  the  moft 
noble  and  worthy  Lord  Santon,  my  good  and  ex- 
cellent mafter  ? 

Peter.  And  I  too. 

Maj.  Blefs  my  foul,  what  compliments.  (Afide.) 
I  am  fure  they  are  a  fet  of  flupid  fellows.  But  I 
hope  this  is  not  a  pattern  of  the  whole  community. 
(To  Bitterman  -,)  I  am  a  foldier,  Sir; — I  make  but 
few  compliments,  and  wifli  people  wouM  do  the 
fa'me  with  me. 

Bitt.  Pray,  pray,  Sir,  do  not  mention  it — Not- 
withftanding  we  are  in  the  country,  we  know  fome- 
thing of  good  manners  too. 

Peter.  Something  too ! 

Maj.  My  brother    has    quitted    the    fervice : 

he  intends  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eafe 

i  and 
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and  tranquillity  with  his  family.     He'll  make  this 
his  rcfidence.  \\^.\ 

Bitt.  Oh,  what  a  happinefs  1  Now  poor  Bitter- 
man  ;  now  thou  (halt  begin  to  live. 

Peter.  And  fo  lhall  Peter ! 

Bitt.  Is  there  any  good  news  in  town,  moft 
worthy  Sir  ? 

Major.  None,  Sir  !  Tirefome  company — Ah  ! 
had  I  but  ftaid  at  the  inn  I  mould  have  avoided 
their  ftupidity.  (Afide.) 

Bitt.  I  am  very  forry — indeed  I  am,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  make  your  time  pafs  more  agreeably. 

Peter.  And  fo  am  I  too. 

Bitt.  I  don't  know  where  Mrs.  Smith  flays — 
fhe  is  a  woman  with  the  moft  entertaining  tongue. 

Maj.  Mrs.  Smith  !  Who  is  me  ? 

Bitt.  Ay,  dear  me  !  hem — hem  !  I  don't  know 
any  more  of  her  than  that  fhe  is — Mrs.  Smith. 

Peter.  Nor  I  neither. 

Bitt.  None  of  my  correfpondents  have  ever 
mentioned  any  thing  about  her.  She  lives  here  in 
the  capacity  of  a  houfekeeper  j  I  think  I  hear  her 
filver  tongue — I'll  fend  for  her  immediately. 

Maj.  Don't  trouble  yourfelf — I'd  rather  go  there 
myfelf. 

Bitt.  Trouble,   Sir  !    I  am   always  your   very 
obedient  and  moft  devoted  fervant. 
[Exeunt  BITTERMAN  and  PETER,  with  many  bows. 

Maj.  Now  I  dare  fay  they'll  fend  me  an  old 
woman,  whofe  tongue  will  prate  without  ceafmg. 
Oh,  good  Patience  ! 

Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  SMITH,  bowing  with  a n  agreeable  a ir :  the 
Major  anfwers  the  compliment. 

Bran.  By  heaven  !  fhe  is  not  old — And  in  good 
truth  fhe  is  far  from  being  ugly.  (Afide.) 

Mrs.  Sm.  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  be  in  company 
with. the  brother  of  my  benefactor. 

Bran.  Madam,  I  am  happy  in  embracing  every 
introduction  that  leads  to  the  friendfhip  of  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  fuppofe  we  are  indebted  to  the  fine 
weather  for  the  unexpected  favour  of  your's  and 
his  lordfliip's  vifit. 

Bran.  Not  quite  fo,  Madam.  You  know  Lord 
Santon  is  indifferent  to  the  weather — Hail,  rain, 
or  funmine,  fummer  or  winter  are  equal  to  him ; 
if  he  finds  in  his  houfe  an  everlafting  fummer ; — 
a  good  wife,  fincere  and  happy  friends,  and  a  well- 
covered  table. 

Mrs.  Sm.  My  Lord  is  an  amiable  epicure  j  ever 
the  fame,  always  enjoying  every  minute  of  life, 
without  pofTefTing  that  affected  fomething  in  his 
character,  which  is  too  often  the  natural  appendage 
of  high  rank.  He  is  without  pride ;  he  regards 
not  the  ftar  that  glitters  on  the  outfide  of  the 
breafl,  if  the  brighter  ornament  of  Virtue  is  not 
within. 

Bran.  He  feels  thefe  benefits,  and  I  fuppofe  he 
will  enjoy  them  here.  I  fear  only  left  he  mould 
not  be  able  to  amufe  himfelf  in  this  continual  foli- 
tude,  to  which  we  are  unaccuftomed  in  London. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  think,  whoever  brings  an  innocent 

heart  with  him,  in  his  retirement,  is  fure  to  heighten 

D  every 
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every  pleafure  that  the  rural  fcenery  of  Nature  can 

produce. 

.    Bran.  This  is  the  firft  time  I  have  ever  heard 

folitude   praifed   by  the   fair  fex.     Has   folitude 

already  a  long  time  been  favoured  with  fo  amiable 

a  defender  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  have  been  here  thefe  three  years. 

Bran.  And  has  not  a  thought,  nor  a  wifh  intruded 
to  fee  London — the  fafhionable  world — aflemblies 
— plays,  or  other  amufements  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  Never. 

Bran.  This  is  the  proof  of  either  a  very  thought- 
lefs,  or  a  very  refined,  foul.  A  fmgle  glance  has 
fufficiently  convinced  me  to  which  of  the  two 
clafles  you  belong. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (With  a  ftgh.)  There  is  perhaps  a 
third  clafs!  (4/ide.) 

Enter  PETER,  in  bafte. 

Peter.  He  fhan't  come  in — dear  me  !  Mrs.  Smith 
is  not  at  home — I  cannot  prevent  his  coming. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Who  ? 

Peter.  Old  Tom.  Look,  Ma'am,  had  you  per- 
mitted me  to  let  loofe  our  great  dog,  he  would 
not  have  come  up  ftairs.  [Exit. 

Enter  TOM. 

Tom.  I  muft — I  muft. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Much  embarraffed.)  I  have  no  time 
now,  dear  good  old  man.  You  fee  I  am  not  alone. 

Tom.  I  am  fure  this  gentleman  will  excufe  it ; 
— perhaps  to-morrow  I  mall  no  longer  be  able  to 
fpeak  my  thanks. 

Bran.  What  are  your  wilhes,  old  man  ? 

Tom. 
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Tom.  Only  to  thank  that  Lady,  Sir.  Benefits 
received  are  burthens,  if  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acknowledging  them. 

Bran.  Permit  him,  Madam,  to  give  vent  to  his 
heart.  And  why  mould  not  I  be  witnefs  of  a 
fcene,  which  mews,  more  than  words,  how  nobly 
you  fpend  your  time  in  folitude.  Speak,  old  man, 
fpeak. 

Tom.  Oh,  Madam !  that  every  word  of  mine 
could  mower  down  blefllngs  on  your  head.  I  was 
abandoned  in  my  hut;  — ftretched  on  the  bed  of 
ficknefs  j — A  burning  fever  deprived  me  of  my 
fenfes; — the  wind  and  rain  pierced  thro'  my 
miferable  dwelling ; — without  covering  and  with- 
out food.  In  this  melancholy  fituation,  Sir,  the 
angel  you  here  behold,  ftept  in  to  my  relief; — ad- 
miniftered  medicine  to  me ;  gave  me  cloaths  and 
money;  and  fpoke  words  of  fweet  comfort  to  my 
afflicted  mind.  I  am  reftored  to  health,  and  after 
thanking  heaven,  I  am  come  here  to  pour  out 
the  effufions  of  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Enough,  good  old  man, — enough. 

Tom.  And  the  ftrange  melancholy  gentleman, 
who  lives  at  the  corner  of  the  park ;  he  gave  me 
a  purfe  with  thirty  guineas !  I  can  now  redeem 
my  fon.  Ah,  Madam !  J  am  happy,  too  happy ; 
and  when  you  pafs  by  my  hut,  and  fee  me 
with  my  child,  what  muft  you  feel,  when  you  can 
fay  :  "  Behold  !  this  is  my  work."  I  have  done  ! 
I  have  done  !  [Exif. 

(AJhcrtfilence.) 

Bran.  What  a  woman  !  My  heart  feels,  for  the 
D  2  firft 
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firft  time  emotions  hitherto  unknown  to  me.  I  am 
furprifed !  (Afidc.) 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  think,  Major,  my  Lord's  horfes  are 
not  fo  fwift  as  yours. 

Bran.  I  am  to  thank  his  abfence,  Madam,  for 
a  pleafure  greater  than  any  which  I  ever  experi- 
enced. 

Mrs.  Sm.  This,  Sir,  is  a  fatire  on  mankind. 
To  men  of  your  rank,  fuch  fcenes  mould  not  be 
fcarce. 

Bran.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
made  fuch  a  charming  acquaintance  to-day. — 
When  Mr.  Bittcrman  told  me  your  name ;  who 
could  fuppofe,  that  with  fo  fimple  a  name,  fuch  a 
fuperior  foul  was  united.  Excufe  my  curiofity  j 
have  you  been,  or  are  you  married  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Sorrowfully  j)  I  have  been  married. 

Bran.  You  are  a  widow  then  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  Pray,  Sir !  there  are  firings  in  our 
life,  which  when  touch'd  produce  a  painful  melody. 
—I  believe,  (more  cheerfully,)  I  muft  begin  like 
Mr.  Bitterman,  who  is  a  very  great  politician,  to 
afk  for  fome  news. 

Bran.  I  had  rather  know  how,  Madam,  to  in- 
tercft  your  feelings. — Perhaps  you  were  not  born 
in  town  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  No,  Sir. 

Bran.  In  what  part  of  the  ifland  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  England  is  my  country  ! 

Bran.  I  perceive  that  you  have  the  power  of 
veiling  every  thing  but  your  charms. 

Enter 
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Enter  Lord  S  ANTON,  his  Lady,  WILLIAM,  a  child 
about  five  years  old-,  BITTERMAN,  and  PETER. 
Lord  S.  (Embracing  Mrs.  Smith.)     Here  Mrs. 
Smith,  here  I  bring  you  another  invalid,  who  will 
join  your  ftandard  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Welcome  my  Lord  !    My  Lady,  you 
will  then  join  the  ftandard  of  folitude. 

Lord  S.  Ay :  folitude  feldom  is,  where  I  am. 
Lady  S.  Have  you  been  prepared  for  our  vifit, 
dear  Mrs.  Smith  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  We  have  not ;  but  my  thoughts  were 
never  from  my  dear  benefactor. 

(Lord  S.  fpeaks  with  Bitterman. — The  Child 
goes  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  ftoops  and  carejfes  it? 
while  melancholy  appears  painted  on  her  counte- 
nance.) 

Mrs.  Sm.  Oh,  the  fweet  child ! 
Bran.    (Afide  to  Lady   S.)      Pray  fitter,  what 
diamond  is  this,  which  mines  fo  brilliantly  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ? 

LadyS.  Are  ye  caught?— Ha!  ha! 
Bran.  Nay,  pri'thee  anfwer. 
Lady  S.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Smith. 
Bran.  I  know  that :  but — 
Lady  S.  More  I  don't  know  myfelf. 
Bran.  Be  ferious,  fitter,  be  ferious. 
Lady  S.    I  cannot  now.     Come,  William,  we 
will  go  to  drefs.     The  journey  has  made  me  fuch 
a  figure  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  feen. 

[Exit  with  the  Child. 

Bran.  (Afide.)  I  am  in  a  wonderful  agitation ; 
2  I  muft 
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I  muft  take  a  turn  in  the  open  air  to  recover  my- 

felf.  [Exit. 

Lord  S.  (Sitting  down.)  Well,  Bitterman  ;  you 
are  the  fame  comical  fellow  as  ever. 

Bitt.  And  always  your  Lordfhip's  moft  obedient 
humble  fervant. 

Peter.  Moft  obedient. 

Lord  S.  And  how  goes  every  thing  in  the 
country  ? 

Bitt.  Heaven  be  thank'd,  well.  Our  park  is  in 
the  bcft  ftate  j  and  every  thing  is  fit  to  comfort 
your  Lordfhip.  An  hermitage  •,  obelifks ;  ruins ; 
and  fo  forth  j — and  a  moft  remarkable  bridge  I 
built  upon  the  river,  that  will  pleafe  your  Lordlhip,  - 
Fm  fure. 

Lord  S.  Let's  go  and  fee  it.  Mrs.  Smith,  I  mall 
take  the  liberty  of  retiring  for  a  fliort  time,  I  am 
fo  ftiff  with  riding,  that  it  will  do  me  good  to  take 
a  little  walk. 

[Exeunt  Lord  S.  BITT.  and  PETER. 

Mrs  Sm.  (After  a  longfaufe.)  What  is  it  that 
fhook  my  frame  fo  much  ?  my  heart  bleeds  :  my 
tears  afford  me  no  relief.  Methought  I  had  already 
got  the  better  of  grief:  I  aflumed  the  appearance 
of  that  gaiety  which  once  formed  part  of  my 
charms,  but  the  fight  of  the  child  has  awakened  all 
my  painful  fenfations ;  and  his  name  is  William — 
Oh  !  the  very  found  was  a  dagger  to  my  heart :  I 
once  had  a  William  too  ;  if  he  lives  (weeping)  he 
muft  be  of  the  fame  age  :  God  knows  where  Wil- 
liam my  fon,  and  Fanny  my  daughter  are  :  (greatly 
agitated.)  Who  knows  but  they  are  now  calling 

down 
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down  vengeance  on  their  mother  !  (walking  about.) 
Why,  painful  Fancy,  why  doft  thou  torment  me  ? 
Why  paint  to  my  imagination  the  helplefs  cries 
of  my  unfortunate  children  ?  In  ficknefs,  in  trou- 
ble they  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  rude  hirelings, 
abandon'd  by  their  mother  !  Ah  !  what  a  wretch ; 
what  a  miferable  mother  am  I !  And  that  I  fhou'd 
fee  this  child  juft  now — juft  to-day — when,  more 
than  ever,  1  ftand  in  need  of  a  veil  to  conceal  the 
gloom  which  hangs  on  my  brow  ! 

Enter  PETER  running  and  crying^  out  of  breath. 

Peter.  Oh  dear,  dear  !  Lord  !  heaven  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  What's  the  matter  ? — 

Peter.  Oh  dear,  dear  !  his  Lordfhip's  fallen  into 
the  river  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Good  God  !  Is  it  poffible  ? 

Peter.  His  Lordfhip  is  drowned  !  Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Heaven  !  do  not  cry  fo  loud  :  fpare 
my  Lady. 

Peter.  Shou'dn't  I  cry  at  fuch  a  misfortune  ?  Oh 
his  Lordfhip  !  his  Lordfhip  ! 
Enter  Lady   SANTON    and   Major  BRANLEY,    on 

different  fides. 
Both.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  An  accident,  my  Lady  :  I  fuppofe  of 
no  confequence  :  his  Lordfhip  has  been  a  little  too 
near  to  the  water  and  wetted  himfelf. 

Peter.  Wetted  himfelf?  dear,  dear,  it  was  all 
over  his  head. 

Lady  S.  Good  heavens  ! 

Bran.  I'll  fly  to  his  afiiftance. 

Mrs,  Sm,  Stay,  Sirj  I  am  fure  it  is  not  of  fo  much 

con- 
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confequence  as  Peter  makes  it.  The  misfortune 
has  happened,  but  he  is  well  again :  is  it  not  fo, 
Peter  ? 

Peter.  Indeed,  he  is  not  dead  ;  no,  that  I  can't 
&y ;  but  he  had  a  narrow  efcape  ! 

Bran.  Speak,  young  man,  fpeak. 

Mrs.  Sm.  You  accompanied  his  Lordlhip  ? 

Peter.  Exactly  fo. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Into  the  Park  ? 

Peter.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Peter.  Oh  dear,  dear  !  We  went  very  comfort- 
ably along  the  river,  'till  we  came  to  the  Chinefe 
bridge,  which  father  built  from  the  wood  of  the 
rotten  hen  coops.  His  Lordfhip  went  upon  it, 
and  was  admiring  the  fituation :  refting  againft  the 
rails,  and  his  noble  perfon  being  rather  of  a  noble 
fize,  it  broke  in,  and  his  Lordfhip  fell  into  the  river. 

Lady  S.  Oh,  I  am  fo  alarmed  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  But  he  inftantly  was  faved  ? 

Peter.  Not  by  me  :  no  fuch  thing  ! 

Mrs.-  Sm.  Your  father,  perhaps  ? 

Peter.  Not  he  !  but  we  cried  fo  loud,  I'm  fure 
they  could  eafily  hear  us  in  the  village.  Only  hear  : 
Suddenly  the  ftrange  Gentleman,  who  lives  at  the 
corner  of  the  park,  came  running  directly  from  the 
hill :  at  one  jump  was  in  the  river — took  faft  hold 
of  his  Lordfhip,  and  brought  him  fafe  on  more. 

Lady  S.  May  Heaven  blefs  that  Gentleman  ! 

Bran.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

Peter.  They  were  juft  coming  up,  when  I  left 
them :  I  faw  the  fervants  running  with  a  greatcoat 
far  his  Lordlhip. 

Mrs.  Sm. 
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,  Mrs.  Sm.  The  Strange  Gentleman  too  ? 

Peter.  No  indeed :  he  ran  away  as  faft  as  he 
cou'd:  and  wou'd  not  accept  of  any  thanks,  faying, 
that  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  if  he 
could,  was  no  more  than  his  duty, 

Lady  S.  Blefiings  on  him. 

Enter  Lord  S ANTON,  BITTERMAN  and  AN N. 

Lady  S.  My  Lord,  how  happy  I  am  to  fee  you  ! 

Lord  S.  Three  fteps  from  me,  my  Lady  !  don't 
you  fee  I  am  quite  wet.  But  never  mind,  a  foldier 
muft  be  accuftomed  to  danger.  In  reality,  it  might 
have  had  very  bad  confequences,  if  the  generous 
ftranger— Who  is  this  man  ?  Bitterman  fpoke  a 
great  deal  of  nonfenfe  about  him. 

Mrs.  Sm.  We  do  not  know  who  he  is.  He 
came  here  about  three  months  ago,  and  hired  the 
little  houfe  at  the  corner  of  the  park  :  he  fpeaks 
with  nobody,  and  fees  no  one.  I  faw  him  once  upon 
the  hill,  but  he  was  fo  far  off,  that  I  could  not  dif- 
tinguifh  his  face.  As  I  hear,  he  detefts  mankind, 
but  does  infinite  good  in  private. 

Lord  S.  Ann,  go  to  this  ftranger,  and  beg  his 
company  to  fupper.  Tell  him  he  will  come  into 
the  houfe  of  a  grateful  friend.  Come,  children,  I 
muft  drefs,  and  then  we'll  dine  : — (70  Bitterman.) 
I  muft  fay  this  for  you  and  your  boy,  that  you  can 
holla,  fo  that  I  could  hear  it  under  water :  but  as 
to  your  Chinefe  bridge,  fend  it  to  the  devil. 

[Exeunt  Lord  and   Lady  SANTON,  BRANLEY, 
and  Mrs.  SMITH. 

Ann.  Well,  Mr.  Bitterman,  you  were  a  great 
builder  indeed — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — with  your  Chinele 
bridge, 

E  Sit*. 
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Biff.  Dear,  moft  honourable  Mifs,  one  muft  be 
as  economical  as  pofTible. 

Ann.  But  why  did  not  you  jump  into  the  river 
to  Tave  his  Lordfhip  ? 

Bitt.  God  forbid !— I  fhould  fink  like  lead. — 
No,  no,  I  did  exactly  what  was  proper;  and  though 
I  wdtild  willingly  go  into  the  flames  for  his  Lord- 
fhip, yet  I  confider  the  danger  of  fuch  a  thing 
twice  before  I  facrifice  myfelf  once  on  account  of 
another. 

Arm.  Hal  ha  !  ha  !— Well,  well,  I  dare  fay  he 
would  do  the  fame  for  you :  ha  !  ha  ! —         [Exit. 
$itt.  Only  look,  Peter,  how  fhe  laughs.  That's 
one  of'the  town  wenches,  I  dare  fay. 

Peter.  Ha !  ha  !    ha  1  [Exit. 

'Bitt.  How  !  dare  you  laugh  too  ? 

[Follows  him  angry. 


ACT    III. 
SCENE— -The  Cottage. 

STRANGER ////#£  upon  a  Bench  in  thought. — 
After  a  Paufe  enter  FRANCIS. 

Fran.  Sir,  dinner  is  ready. 

Stran.  I  have  no  inclination  to  eat. 

Fran.  Young  peas  and  a  chicken. 

Stran.  'Eat  them  yourfelf  if  you  like. 

Fran.  Are  you  not  hungry,  Sir  ? 

Stran.  No. 

Fran.  The  heat  of  the  weather  has  taken  away 

your  appetite. 

6  Stran. 
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Stran.  Yes. 

Fran.  Well,  I'll  take  care  of  it;  perhaps  you'll 
like  it  for  fupper. 

Stran.  Perhaps  fo.    1,a. 

Fran.  (After  apaufe.)  May  I  fpeak,  Sir? 

Stran.  Speak,  Francis. 

Fran.  You  did  a  noble  action  to-day. 

Stran.  How? 

Fran.  You  faved  a  man's  life. 

Stran.  Poh — Silence  ! 

Fran.  And  do  you  know  whofe  life  you  faved, 
at  the  rifk  of  your  own  ? 

Stran.  Pray  do  not  teaze  me. 

Fran.  Lord  Santon's  life,  Sir  ! — The  owner  of 
all  the  eftates  around  us. 

Stran.  He  was  a  man ;  that's  enougji. 

Fran.  Oh  noble,  twice  noble  fpul !  Such  a  ^ravc 
and  generous  action  would  draw  a  tear  from  the 
moft  callous,  moft  unfeeling  bof9m. 

Stran.  You  are  as  feeble  as  a  woman. 

Fran.  By  heaven — Fate  js  unjuft  to  fuffibr  fo 
good,  fo  generous  a  man,  to — — 

Stran.  (Angry.)  Go,  flatterer  ! 

Fran.  No,  no,  it  is  not  flattery  ;  it  comes  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  eannpt,  it  is  not  in  my 
nature  to  be  filent,  when  J  obferve  the  benefits 
you  do  j  when  I  confider,  how  you  make  the  iuf- 
ferings  of  others  your  own,  and  yet  for  all  that  ypu 
are  not  happy.  Oh,  rny  heart  bleeds ! 

Stran.  (Touched.}  Francis,  I  thank  you. 

Fran.  Dear  Sir,  don't  take  it  amifs !    Perhaps 

thick  blood  is  the  only  reafon  of  your  melancholy. 

E  2  I  once 
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I  once  heard  from  a  very  eminent  phyfician  that 
melancholy  is  in  the  blood. 

Stran.  Good  Francis,  that  is  not  my  cafe. 

Fran.  Unfortunate  then  ?  Oh  !  oh  ! 

Stran.  I  fuffer  innocently. 

Fran.  (Taking  his  hand.)  Ah,  Sir,  how  I  pity 
you ! 

Stran.  But,  Francis,  there  will  be  repofe  fome- 
where. 

Fran.  God  grant  there  may. 

Enter  ANN. 

Ann.  (To  Francis ;)  Give  me  leave,  Sir  j  are  you 
the  ftrange  Gentleman  who  faved  his  Lordfhip's 
life  ? 

Fran.  That  noble  Gentleman  is  he. 

Ann.  (To  the  Stranger;)  Lady  Santon  fends  her 
compliments,  and  begs  the  favour  of  your  com- 
pany this  evening. 

Stran.  I  thank  her,  I  never  fup. 

Ann.  But  you  will  come  ? 

Stran.  I  fhall  not. 

Ann.  I  am  fure  you  will  not  let  me  go,  without 
giving  me  a  promife  to  come.  His  Lordfhip  is 
penetrated  with  gratitude. 

Stran.  It  was  done  with  pleafure. 

Ann.  Indeed,  Sir,  you  are  unkind.  And  I  muft 
tell  you,  Sir,  there  are  three  Ladies  in  our  houfe, 
my  Lady,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  myfelf,  who  are  very 
anxious  to  have  the  honour  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance. [Exit  Stranger. 

Ann, 
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Ann.  (AJide.)  A  very  abrupt  fellow  indeed! 
I'll  fee  how  far  I  can  fucceed  with  the  fervant. 
Good  friend,  why  don't  ye  look  at  me  ? 

Fran.  Becaufe  I  rather  like  to  fee  green  trees 
than  green  eyes. 

Ann.  (In  a  faj/ion.)  Green  eyes  !  who  told  you 
my  eyes  were  green  ?  Upon  my  honour  !  Some 
time  ago  Major  Sandy,  Lieutenant  Cumbal,  and 
Captain — Captain — thing — thing — I  don't  remem- 
ber his  name,  made  verfes  upon  me  j  but  I  have 
too  liberal  an  education  to  be  affronted  : — only  tell 
me,  who  is  your  mafter  ? 

Fran.  A  man. 

Ann.  Certainly  no  woman ;  elfe  he  would  be 
more  civil,  and  would  not  be  ferved  by  fuch  a 
fellow.  But  what  is  his  name  ? 

Fran.  They  call'd  him  after  his  father. 

Ann.  And  he  was 

Fran.  Married ! 

Ann.  (Ironical^)  With  a  woman,  perhaps  ? 

Fran.  Perhaps  fo. 

Ann,  Good  friend,  I  don't  know  who  your 
mailer  is,  but  I  know  what  you  are. 

Fran.  Well  ? 

Ann.  An  impudent  afs.  [Exit. 

Fran.  Thank  ye,  charming  girl.  Certain  it  is, 
if  we  pleafe  women,  we  are  hommes  comme  il  faut  j 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  AfTes., 

Re-enter  STRANGER. 
Stran.  Is  me  gone  ? 
Fran.  Yes,  Sir, 

Stran. 
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Strem.  Francis,  we  muft  go  too. 

Fran.  Where? 

Stran.  Where  God  pleafes. 

Fran.  I  wilt  follow  you. 

Stran.  (Taking  bis  band  affettionately .)  Every 
where  ? 

Fran.  In  the  grave. 

Stran.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  fo,  there  is 
repofe. 

Fran.  Repofe  dwells  every  where  :  let  dorms 
blow  in  every  quarter,  provided  no  tempeft  reigns 
here:  (pointing  to  his  beart.)—Rut  why  muft  we 
go,  Sir  ? 

Stran.  I  am  not  a  wild  beaft  to  be  gazed  at. 

Fran.  Nay,  you  muft  take  it  as  you  like,  Sir : 
but  meanwhile  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  that  a  man 
fticws  civility,  whofe  life  you  have  faved.  I  am 
fure  they  won't  invite  you  a  fecond  time. 

Stran.  They  think  all  is  paid  in  giving  me  a 
fupper.  Oh,  Francis !  you  are  my  only  friend  i 
we  will  go  :  we  will  do  every  thing  to  difpel  the 
lowering  cloud,  with  which  the  dreadful  fentence  of 
Fate,  has  overfhadowed  my  brow.  Look  there  : — 
don't  you  fee  a  Gentleman  with  a  Lady  ?  Oh  ! 
they  will  torment  me  to  death !  Let  us  go.  [Exit. 

Fran.  And  I'll  begin  to  pack  up.  (Going.) 

Enter  Lady  SANTON  and  Mr.  BRANLEY. 

Bran.  I  dare  fay  that's  his  fervant.     Pray  can 
we  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  your  mafter  ? 
Fran.  No,  Sir. 
Bran.  For  a  few  moments  only. 

Fran. 
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Fran.  He  has  locked  himfelf  up  in  his  room. 

Lady  S.  Tell  him  a  lady  waits  upon  him. 

Fran.  Then  I'm  fure  he  won't  come  at  all. 

Lady  S.  Does  he  hate  our  fex  ? 

Fran.  He  hates  mankind  in  general.  I  dare  fay 
he  hates  your  fex  not  lefs. 

Lady  S.  Your  matter,  it  feems,  does  not  under- 
(land  etiquette. 

.  Fran.  It  feems  fo.  But  he  knows  how  to  favc 
a  man's  life,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own. 

Bran.  And  that's  worth  much  more  than  eti- 
quette; but  we  do  not  come  to  pay  him  fimple 
compliments  j  we  wifh  to  mew  ourfelves  grateful 
for  his  generofity. 

Fran.  He  does-n't  like  it. 

Bran.  A  fingular  character. 

Fran.  Who  has  no  other  comfort  in  the  world 
than  a  peaceful  and  retired  life. 

Lady  S.  He  feems  to  have  quarrelled  with  Fate. 

Fran.  May  be  fo. 

Lady  S.  Perhaps  the  confequence  of  a  duel;  or 
he  has  been  unfortunate  in  love. 

Fran.  Perhaps  fo. 

Lady  S.  Pray  what  is  his  name  !    , 

Fran.  I  wifh  I  knew  myfelf. 

Lady  S.  How !  don't  you  know  his  name  ?— 
Don't  you  know  your  own  mafter  ? 

Fran.  Oh  I  know  him  very  well  j  that  is  to  fay, 
I  know  his  heart,  his  foul !  Do  you  think  you 
know  a  man,  if  you  know  his  name  ? 

Lady  S.  Well,  I  confefs  myfelf  in  the  wrong. 
Pray  who  are  you  ? 

Frem. 
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Fran.  Your  moft  obedient  fervant.  [Exit. 

Lady  S.  A  fingular  fellow ;  but  it  is  the  faihion 
now  for  every  one  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  fome 
Angularity  in  this  world.  One  fails  round  the 
globe  j  another  creeps  into  huts.  Come,  brother, 
let  us  find  Lord  Santon. 

Bran.  Before  we  go,  a  few  words,  Sifter. — I  am 
in  love ! 

Lady  S.  For  the  fourth  time. — Very  pretty. 

Bran.  No,  Sifter,  for  the  firft  time  ferioufly. 
Pray  tell  me  who  is  this  Mrs.  Smith.  Be  ferious 
now  ;  this  is  no  time  to  laugh. 

Lady  S.  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  Mrs.  Smith 
any  more  than  you  do.  But  what  I  know  I  will 
relate.  It  may  be  now  about  three  years  fince  fhe 
came  to  me,  with  all  the  grace,  with  all  the  mo- 
defty, — which  captivated  my  brother.  But  her 
countenance  was  fhaded  with  a  melancholy,  with 
an  anxiety  of  mind,  which  fhe  could  not  conceal. 
She  offered  herfelf  to  be  my  fervant  -,  implored 
me  to  fave  thereby  an  unhappy  creature.  I  fought 
in  vain  for  the  caufe  of  her  troubles  j  but  I  every 
day  more  and  more  difcovered  her  excellent  heart. 
From  my  fervant  fhe  became  my  friend.  Accom- 
panying me  once  upon  a  walk  in  the  country,  and 
feeing  the  delight  with  which  her  foul  hung  on  the 
charms  of  folitude,  I  offered  her  a  retirement  upon 
our  eftate.  Since  that  time  fhe  has  remained  here, 
and  is  beloved  by  every  one.  This  is  all  I  know. 

Bran.  This  is  too  little  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity; 
but  yet  it  is  enough  to  carry  my  purpofe  into  effect. 
Aflift  me,  dear  Sifter,  for  I  am  determined  to 
marry  her. 

Lady 
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Lady  S.  Only  recollect,  my  good  Brother,  you 
have  forgot  one  very  material  thing. 

Bran.  What's  that  ? 

Lady  S.  That  fhe  muft  like  you  too. 

Bran.  To  be  fure  j  and  that  is  the  reafon  why 
I  wifh  your  afliftance.  Oh,  Sifter,  fpeak  to  her. 
She  is  the  only  creature  that  could  have  made  fuch 
an  imprefiion  on  my  heart. 

Lady  S.  Well !  I  will  fpeak  to  her.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you.  But  here  fhe  comes. 

Enter  Lord  SANTON  and  Mrs.  SMITH. 

Lord  S.  Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Smith,  you  are 
a  moft  excellent  walker,  I  am  quite  tired. 

Mrs.  S.  Cuftom,  my  Lord,  is  every  thing — I 
have  no  doubt,  that  after  having  exercifed  your- 
felf  in  fuch  walks  one  month,  you  will  be  able  to 
repeat  them  without  difficulty. 

Lady  S.  We  have  been  hunting  after  you  this 
half  hour. 

Lord  S.  I  dare  fay  you  have,  my  dear.  If  I 
go  with  Mrs.  Smith  fhe  is  fure  to  engage  all  my 
attention.  We  went  upon  the  hill,  from  whence 
we  could  fee  the  village.  A  moft  charming  view 
it  is,  and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  manner  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  defcribingit. 

Lady  S.  I  mail  begin  to  be  jealous. 

Lord  S.  That  you  may,  my  dear.  But  now  I'll 
leave  you  alone.  Branley  and  I  will  try  to  find 
a  place  to  reft  in.  I  am  exceflively  tired.  (Looking 
about.)  Is  n't  that  Peter  ?•— Peter  !  Peter ! 

F  Enter 
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Enter  PETER. 

Lord  S.  Fetch  us  fome  ale  and  bread  and  cheefe. 
Branley,  come  with  me,  I  have  many  things  to 
tell  you.  [Exeunt  Lord  S.  BRANLEY  ^W^/PETER. 

LadyS.  (After  Jhort  filence-,)  Well,  Mrs.  Smith, 
may  I  alk  you  how  you  like  the  Gentleman  who 
has  juft  quitted  us  ? 

Mrs  Sm.  Which  of  the  two,  my  Lady  ? 
.    Lady  S.  Why  you  may  be  fure  I  would  not  afk 
you  how  my  hufband  pleafes  you.  No !  no !  I  mean 
my  brother. 

Mrs.  Sm.  He  feems  worthy  of  being  your 
brother. 

Lady  S.  Thank  ye,  thank  ye.  I'll  write  this 
compliment  in  my  pocket-book. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Without  flattery,  my  Lady,  I  think 
him  a  good  man. 

Lady  S.  And  a  fine  man  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Very  indifferently  j)  Oh,  yes  ! 

Lady  S.  Ha,  ha  !  That  oh  yes  !  founds  juft  as 
tho'  you  had  faid,  Oh,  no  !  But  I  muft  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Smith,  he  thinks  you  a  very  fine  woman  ! 
What  can  you  anfwer  now  ? 

Mrs  Sm.  What  mould  I  anfwer  ?  Mockery 
cannot  come  from  your  lips,  therefore  it  muft  be 
jeft ;  and  I  am  not  gay  to-day. 

Lady  S.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Smith,  what  I  fay  is  faft. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay.  But  no, 
no,  I'll  not  conceal  a  thought.  ( Taking  my  Lady's 
hand  affeftionately.)  There  was  a  time  when  I 
thought  myfelf  handfome.  But  ah  !  Sorrow  has 
withered  the  bloflbm  of  youth  -,  it  is  confcicnce 

and 
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and  the  felf- approving  fmile  which  form  real 
beauty.  The  chain  by  which  we  fetter  good  men 
is  the  pofleflion  of  a  virtuous  foul. 

Lady  S.  Indeed  !  'Wou'd  heaven  had  given 
every  one  fuch  a  heart  then,  as  fhines  through 
your  eyes ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Oh  !  God  forbid  ! 
Lady  S.  What  is  it  you  fay  ? 
Mrs.  Sm.  (Afide.)  Ah,  wretched  thought !  Like 
lightning    thro'    the    inmoft    veins,   pierces  the 
memory  of  a  crime  thro'  the  foul. 
Lady  S.  Mrs.  Smith ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  am  an  unfortunate  creature !  The 
fufferings  which  have  attended  on  three  years' 
fincere  repentance,  give  me  not  one  moment's  reft, 
— Spare  me,  my  Lady. 

Lady  S.  What  can  this  mean,  my  friend  ? — 
Your  pain,  your  fufferings,  feem  the  produce  of 
your  imagination. 

Mrs.  Sm.  No !  no  !  The  memory  of  my  guilt  is 
infupportable ;  and  the  greateft  proof  I  can  give 
of  true  repentance  is,  the  confefiion  of  a  fecret,  to 
the  concealment  of  which  I  owe  all  the  kindnefs  I 
have  received  till  now.  But  it  muft  be — (opprefs'd) 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  Lady  Montale  ? 

Lady  S.  (Always.)  Sir  Henry  Montale 's  wife  ? 
I  believe  I  have ;  I  remember  now  :  me  render'd 
a  good  man  very  unhappy. 

Mrs.  Sm.  A  good  man  indeed  ! 
Lady  S.  She  eloped  from  her  hufband,  with  a 
very  vile  young  man. 

F  2  Mrs.  Sm. 
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Mrs.  Sm.  Oh,  my  lady  j  leave  me,  leave  me ; 
grant  me  only  one  fmall  fpot  in  which  to  die. 

Lady  S.  Good  heaven,  Mrs.  Smith! 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Covering  her  face.)  I  am  this 
wretched  being. 

Lady  S.  (Aftonijh'd.)  Ha !  is  it  poffible  !  cou'd 
fhe  diflimulate  fo  long  ?  but  me  is  unfortunate  ; 
me  is  miferable  !  do  not  weep  j  my  hufband,  my 
brother  are  not  prefent :  this  fcene  will  tell  no  tales : 
I  promife  you  fecrecy  and  filence. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Weeping.)  Alas,  my  lady !  my  con- 
fcience,  my  confcience  never  will  be  filent.  I  am 
that  wretch  who  eloped ;  and  altho'  I  return'd  and 
faw  my  error  juft  before  the  purpofe  of  my  deceiver 
was  accomplifh'd;  yet  even  the  elopement  from 
fo  kind  a  hufband  is  a  moft  frightful  crime. 

Lady  S.  I  will  not  forfake  you.  No,  no  !  I 
have  obferv'd  your  behaviour  for  thefe  three  years : 
your  filent  fufferings  and  your  fmcere  repentance. 
It  is  true  they  do  not  cancel  the  crime  j  but  my 
heart  never  will  refufe  a  place  to  you,  where  you 
may  repent  the  lofs  of  a  hufband  j  I  am  afraid,  an 
irreparable  lofs. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Irreparable!  oh! 

Lady  S.  Poor  woman  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  had  children  too  ! 

Lady  S.  Oh,  enough ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  God  only  knows  whether  they  live. 

Lady  S.  Miferable  mother  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  had  an  amiable,  virtuous  hufband. 
Does  he  live,  or  is  he  dead ! 

Lady  S, 
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.    Lady  S.  You  defpair  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  To  me  he's  dead  ! 

Lady  S.  Frightful  repentance  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  had  a  good  and  aged  father. 
.  Lady  S.  Oh,  make  hafte,  and  finifh  your  fad  tale. 

Mrs.  Sm.  My  dimonour  murder'd  him  ! 

Lady  S.  Alas !  the  revenge  of  virtue  is  dread- 
ful. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Weeping  alcud,  covering  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief.)  And  I  flill  live  ! 

Lady  S.  Who  cou'd  hate  this  true  penitent  ? 
( '  Afide  •, — Embracing  her.)  Your  fall  was  a  dream,  a 
madnefs  j  the  impulfe  of  a  moment :  within  your 
heart  there  is  no  guile. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Every  attempt  to  leflen  the  horror  of 
my  crime  plants  a  dagger  in  my  foul.  My  con- 
fcience  never  torments  me  more,  than  when  I  ftrive 
to  feek  excufes  for  my  folly.  No  !  no  !  I  cannot 
throw  a  veil  over  this  black  action  j  and  the  only 
forrowful  repofe  of  my  heart  is,  to  acknowledge 
myfelf  guilty  without  the  leaft  palliation. 

Lady  S.  This  is  true  repentance  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Had  you  but  known  my  hufband-— 
Oh  memory,  recall  the  time  of  our  firft  inter- 
view— this  excellent,  this  noble  man.  I  was 
then  eighteen. 

Lady  S.  How  long  were  you  married  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  was  three  years  his  wife.  Oh,  and 
in  the  moment  of  my  fatal  fall,  even  then  no  better 
man  exifted.  My  Seducer,  the  caufe  of  my  ruin, 
was  far  below  my  hufband  :  Sir  Henry,  it  is  true, 
did  not  flatter  me  fo  much,  and  refuled  me  trifles, 

which 
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which  my  pride  demanded  -,  the  idle  gratifica- 
tions which  he  withheld  from  me  were  fupplied  by 
my  betrayer,  and  I  was  wicked  enough  to  truft  for 
an  inftant,  to  his  deceitful  reprefentations ;  to  fol- 
low him,  who — but  enough  !  I  return'd,  my  huf- 
band  was  gone  with  my  children,  nobody  knew 
where  :  my  father  was  lying  in  his  coffin  :  I  fled 
from  my  home:  in  vain  I  call'd  for  my  children. 
Alas  !  the  fufferings  of  thofe  moments  no  language 
is  able  to  defcribe. 

Lady  S.  Do  not  cherifh  the  difmal  remem- 
brarice. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  flew  to  a  noble  foul,  who  gave  me 
comfort ;  and  who,  let  me  ftill  hope,  will  not  for- 
fake  me. 

Lady  S.  Be  afiured  1  will  not. — Your  tears  mail 
flow  upon  my  bofom. — Oh  !  were  I  able  to  bring 
hope  again  into  your  heart ! — but  ah  !— My  Lord 
approaches. — Cheer  up,  my  friend  j  aflume  another 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Oh,  mark  of  guilt !  Why  can  I  not 
live  and  weep  alone  I  Oh,  my  lady  !  my  only 
hope  is  in  you. 

Enter  ZW  SAN  TON,  BRAN  LEY,  and  PETER  eating. 

Lord  S.  Come,  ladies :  the  evening  is  coming 
on.  We  muft  be  going.  But  tell  me,  What  have 
you  done  with  the  ftrange  gentleman  ? 

Bran.  He  has  refufed  our  invitation. 

Lord  S.  A  ftrange  man !  But  I  am  deter- 
mined to  have  an  opportunity  to  convey  him  my 
thanks. — Brother  Branley,  will  you  have  the  good- 
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nefs,  after  accompanying  my  Lady  home,  to  return 
and  invite  him  yourfelf. 

Bran.  Certainly,  my  Lord. 

Lord  S.  (Seeing  Peter  eat.)  On  my  confcience  ! 
you  feem  to  have  your  mouth  pretty  full. 

Peter.  To  be  fure,  my  moft  worthy  Lord. 
Didn't  you  defire  me  to  bring  fomething  for  us  to 
eat? 

LordS.  Blockhead!  ha!  ha!  ha!  I  meant  my 
brother  and  myfelf.  Come,  Ladies,  come. 

[Exit  all  but  Peter. 

Peter.  Now  I  will  appeal  to  every  honeft  maa 
to  be  my  judge,  if  three  are  together,  and  hisLord- 
fhip  fays,  "  Fetch  fomething  for  us  to  eat," 
whether  I  am  meant  or  not  ?  In  future  I  find  I 
muft  underfland  every  thing  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries. [Exit. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE— The  Cottage. 

Enter  Francis.  (Eating  bread  and  cheeje.)  When 
1  was  a  waiter  in  London,  dear  me,  what  a  merry 
fellow  I  then  was.  Cards  and  the  dice  were  my 
amufements  from  morning  to  night,  in  humble 
imitation  of  the  gentlemen  on  whom  I  had  the 
honour  of  waiting.  And  yet  I  had  no  tafte  for 
any  thing; — no  appetite  for  enjoyment.  To  my 
fplendid  dilhes,  happinefs  was  wanting ;  to  the  beft 
wine,  the  reliih  of  a  quiet  confcience.  Now  all 
is  altered; — bread  and  cheefe  fatisfy  my  hungers 

and 
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and  an  innocent  heart  fatisfies  my  confcience.  But 
there's  fomebody  coming  again. — I'  faith  I  can 
never  be  .alone  !  (Gcing.) 

Enter  BRANLEY. 

Bran.  Stop,  friend. — 

Fran.  Friend  ! — Dear  me,  v,  hat  a  mockery  of 
friendfhip  !  Am  I  his  friend  already  ?  (dfide.) 

Bran.  I  wifh  to  fee  your  mafter. 

Fran*  It  can't  be, — it  is  impofiibie,  Sir* ! 

Bran.  Why  ? 

Fran.  Becaufe  he  has  lock'd  himfelf  up,  and 
forbidden  me  to  call  him. 

Bran.  (Offering  him  money.)  Take  this  : — tell 
him  a  Gentleman  wifhes  to  fee  him. 

Fran.  1  don't  want  money. 

Bran.  Well,  at  lead  tell  him  I  am  here. 

Fran.  What  will  that  avail  ?  I  mall  be  fcolded, 
and  you'll  have  a  refufal. 

Bran.  Tell  him,  I  wifh  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  him  but  for  a  few  minutes.  I'M  not  take 
up  his  time  : — fay  what  you  can  to  perfuade  him 
to'come.  If  your  mafter  is  a  man  of  the  leaft 
good  breeding,  he '11  not  let  me  ftand  here  in  vain. 

Fran.  Well,  I'll  try.  [Exit. 

Bran.  But  when  he  appears,  how  mail  I  treat 
him  ? — I  was  never  yet  in  company  with  a  mif- 
anthrope.  An  open  friendly  countenance  cannot 
difpleafe  him.  Not  too  ferious — not  too  lively  ; 
with  fuch  appearances  we  -may  get  thro'  the  world 
pretty  well. 

Enter  the  STRANGER  behind  BRANLEY. 
Stran.  What  is  your  pleafure,  Sir  ? 

3  ?~'* 
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Bfan.  (Turns  round ;}  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir. — 
Good  God  !  Henry!  (With Judden  aft onijhment.'} 

Stran.  O  Heavens !  my  friend?  (They  embrace.) 

Bran.  Is  it  you  indeed, — deareft  Henry  ? 

Stran.  I — yes — I  am  Henry.  But  let  me  reft 
one  moment  -,  the  furprife  is  too  great. 

Bran.  Are  you  my  Henry  ?  And  gracious 
heaven,  what  is  the  matter !  How  are  you  changed  ! 
Is  this  alteration  occafioned  by  grief  ? 

Stran.  Oh,  Branley  !  I  have  not  feen  a  friend,  fave 
my  good  fervant  Francis,  thefe  three  tedious  years 
paft. — I  have  forgotten  the  language  of  a  friend. 

Bran.  Henry,  Henry,  my  brother  Henry  ! — 
what  evil  has  Fate  inflicted  on  you  ? 

Stran.  The  hand  of  Misfortune  lies  heavy  upon 
me.  But  how  came  you  here  ?  What  brought 
you  to  me  ?  What  would  you  have  with  me  ? 

Bran.  Wonderful !  I  was  flaying  here,  and  ftudy- 
ing  in  what  manner  I  mould  addrefs  the  ftrange 
melancholy  Gentleman  j  when,  to  my  aftonifh- 
ment,  I  find  him  my  friend,  the  gallant  Henry  ! 

Stran.  Did  not  you  know  that  I  occupied  this 
hut? 

Bran.  All  I  knew  was,  that  you  this  morning 
faved  the  life  of  my  brother-in-law.  A  thankful 
family  wifhes  to  fee  you  in  its  circle.  You  re- 
fufed  coming  to  the  fervant ;  therefore  I  was  fcnt 
to  give  more  weight  to  the  invitation.  This  is 
the  accident  which  prefents  me  again  to  my  old 
friend  Henry  j  the  friend  of  my  youthful  days, 
whom  my  heart  has  long  wifhed  to  fee. 

Stran.  Yes,  I  am  your  friend ;  I  love  you  fin- 
G  cerely  ; 
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cerely  j— the  affection  which  my  heart  ever  felt  is 
not  in  the  lead  diminiflied.  But  if  this  affurance 
be  of  any  value  to  you, — leave  me,  Branley,  leave 
your  injured  Henry.  The  fight  of  a  friend 
awakens  the  long  loft  feelings  of  fociety. — But  I 
muft  no  more  converfe  with  mankind.  I  mud 
fteel  my  heart  againft  the  allurements  of  friendfhip 
and  of  pleafure. 

Bran.  Whatever  I  hear,  whatever  I  fee  of  you, 
is  a  vifion.  You  are  Henry ;  but  thefe  are  not 
the  eyes  that  enchanted  our  London  girls,  that 
gave  life  to  all  our  companies  ? 

Stran.  You  forget — I  am  feven  years  older. 

Bran*  Where  is  the  open  countenance,  which 
has  ftolen  fo  many  hearts  ? 

Stran.  Stolen  hearts  !  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Bran.  Oh,  heaven  !  I  would  rather  wifh  never  to 
hear  you  laugh,  than  in  this  tone.  Henry,  my 
friend,  what  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  ? 

Stran.  Common  events — accidents  you  hear  of 
in  every  corner  of  the  ftreet.  But,  Branley,  afk 
no  more  queftions  j  if  you  wifh  me  not  to  hate 
you,  as  much  as  I  deteft  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Bran.  Fy !  how  could  Fate  fpoil  a  man  thus  ! 
Recall  the  feelings  of  paft  days  of  joy.  Let  your 
heart  become  warm  again ;  remember  that  a  friend 
is  near  you.  Remember  the  lively  moments  in 
America ;  when  we  enjoyed,  in  the  midft  of  fero- 
cious war,  the  friendly  harmony  of  two  fenfible 
fouls.  In  one  of  thofe  moments  you  gave  me  this 
ring.  Do  you  remember  ? 

Stran.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Bran. 
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Bran.  Am  I  now  become  unworthy  of  your  con- 
fidence ? 

Stran.  No,  no  ! 

Bran.  Have  we  been  friends  only  in  lively 
circles,  or  at  the  card-table  ? — Have  we  not  fhared 
dangers  of  death  ?  You  know  in  the  laft  heavy 
battle — Henry,  I  am  forry  that  J  muft  help  your 
memory — Do  you  know  this  wound  ? 

Stran.  Dear  Branley,  it  proceeded  from  a  blow 
deftined  for  my  head.  Oh  !  I  do  not  forget  it : 
but  you  little  think,  my  friend,  that  in  preferv- 
ing  my  life  you  made  me  but  an  ill  prefent. 

Bran.  How  fo  ?  Tell  me  I  befeech  you  ! 

Stran.  You  cannot  help  me. 

Bran.  Let  me  at  lead  partake  your  forrows, 
Henry. 

Stran.  That  I  will  not.  My  forrows  are  buried 
in  my  bofom.  The  more  they  are  known,  the 
more  am  I  agonifed. 

Bran.  Oh,  Henry !  What  means  that  look  ?  Fy 
for  fhame  !  A  man  of  your  underftanding — of  your 
courage — of  your  talents — thus  to  bend  under  the 
frown  of  Fate  !  Were  you  plundered  of  your 
riches  ?  Were  you  in  imprifonment  ? 

Stran.  No,  Branley,  no  !  Tho'  I  once  thought 
it  indifferent,  what  mankind  might  think  of  me, 
yet,  at  this  moment  I  feel  it  is  not  quite  fo.  I  can- 
not fuffer  you  to  leave  him,  who  fo  highly  efteems 
you,  without  knowing  how  Fate  has  murdered  all 
his  joys  on  earth.  To  make  as  Ihort  as  I  can 
of  my  ftory,— You  know,  Branley,  I  left  you  at 
c  2  the 
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the  end  of  the  American  war,  and  haften'd  to  my 
mother  country.  You  know  my  heart  was  good  ; 
but  my  language  was  perhaps  too  rough,  my 
remarks  too  fcrutinizing.  A  thoufand  charming 
pictures  did  imagination  paint,  of  that  felicity  my 
heart  was  in  want  of.  But  inflead  of  being  be- 
loved by  my  acquaintance,  I  was  hated  becaufe  I 
fpoke  my  fentiments,  as  they  rofe  fpontaneoufly 
in  my  bofom.  This  conduct  hurt  me.  I  was  then 
filent.  I  tried  condefcenfion ;  flattered  every  one  $ 
and  fought  the  confidence  of  mankind  ;  but  with- 
out fuccefs.  I  therefore  retired,  and  lived  in  a 
corner  of  London.  You  knew  the  officers  of  our 
regiment :  we  were  mod  of  us  young  men  of  great 
fortune,  but  without  experience  j  which  in  that 
war  we  bought  dearly,  by  (hedding  the  blood  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  There  was  one,  an  old  brave 
officer,  whom  we  all  efteemed. — You  knew  old 
Lieutenant  Dadlon,  in  whom  we  confided  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  in  company,  as  our  father.  This 
officer  remained  Lieutenant,  while  a  rich  boy  was 
promoted  over  his  head.  I  exclaimed  violently 
againft  fo  flagrant  an  act  of  injuftice.  In'my  paflion 
I  dared  to  cenfure  the  king. — I  was  tried,  and 
imprifoned.  After  having  obtained  my  freedom, 
I  retired  into  the  country. — I  chofe  Yorkfhire, 
where  I  could  bed  enjoy  the  remnant  of  my  life. 
All  went  well. — I  found  friends  who  flattered  me 
on  account  of  my  money :  who  drank  my  wine 
freely  :  whom  I  fed  plentifully  at  my  table.  At 
laft  I  found  a  wife  too  ;  a  harmlefs,  innocent  crea- 
ture.— Oh,  how  I  loved  her  ! — Then,  then  I 

fancied 
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fancied  myfelf  happy. — She  gave  me  a  fon  and  a 
daughter :  both  were  damped  with  the  charms  of 
their  mother. — Ah,  howl  loved  her!  how  dear  was 
fhe  to  my  heart !  (much  moved,)  her  children  how 
good,  and  how  charming  ! — (After  apaufe-,)  Well 
Branley,  my  hiftory  will  foon  be  at  an  end.  One 
of  my  friends,  whom  I  thought  the  moft  honeft, 
robbed  me  of  half  my  fortune.  I  foon  forgot  that 
lofs,  becaufe  happinefs  wants  but  little.  There 
came  another  with  the  countenance  of  a  lamb, 
whom  I  trufted  much — whom  I  aflifted — recom- 
mended— nourifhed  !  This  man  feduced  my  wife, 
and  eloped  with  her  ! — Is  not  all  this  enough  to 
banifh  me  from  the  poifoned  fociety  of  mankind  ? 

Bran.  Is  it  poflible  ? — Have  you  become  a 
mifanthrope,  becaufe  you  had  a  faithlefs  wife  ? 

Stran.  Ah,  Branley  !  you  feem  not  to  know 
what  an  injury  the  heart  feels,  when  difhonoured  by 
the  being  we  moft  love.  She  was  a  fweet  woman  ! 
Still,  flill,  I  feel  for  her!  The  charms  of  her  temper 
left  an  eternal  impreflion  on  my  foul. 

Bran.  And  where  is  me  ? 

Stran.  I  know  not. 

Bran.  And  your  children  ? 

Stran.  I  have  fent  them  to  a  good  old  woman  in 
this  neighbourhood,  who  I  fuppofe  is  honeft  be- 
caufe me  is  ftupid. 

Bran.  Another  mifanthropic  farcafm  on  mankind. 

Stran.  I  have  not  feen  my  children  thefe  three 
years. — Their  fmiles  wou'd  wound  my  callous 
breaft.  I  will  fee  no  man.  Had  not  my  education 
it  neceflary  I  wou'd  not  have  a  fervant. 

Bran. 
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Bran.  Come,  'come,  Henry,  enter  again,  into 
the  focietyof  men;  and  cheer  up  your  dull  counte- 
nance. You  muft  go  with  me  :  I  want  you :  I  am 
going  to  take  a  wife. 

Stran.  I  wifhyoujoy.  Oh!  a  wife,  if  good,  is 
the  maflerpiece  of  heaven  ! 

Bran.  You  fhall  fee  her.  Come,  Henry,  my 
family  is  anxious  to  fee  you. 

Stran.  To  fee  me  in  compan  y  !  Have  I  not  faid 
enough  ? 

Bran.  You  have,  but  I  allure  you,  you  wou'd 
offend  againft  the  moil  common  rules  of  civility, 
were  you  to  refufe  this  vifit  to  my  brother.  To 
do  a  good  aftion  and  feck  no  thanks  is  noble  ;  but 
itudioufly  to  avoid  the  expreffions  of  gratitude  is 
mere  affectation. 

Stran.  It  fpoils  my  repofe  to  be  one  moment 
amongft  men. 

Bran.  Do  what  you  pleafe  to-morrow,  but  to- 
day come  with  me. 
Stran.  No,  no  ! 

Bran.  Not,  if  you  were  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  of  your  friend's  happinefs  ? 

Stran.  (Moved.)  How  can  you  afk   that,  Bran 
ley  ?  but  let  me  hear  ! 

Bran.  You  muft  be  my  counfellor,  and  plead  my 
Love-caufe  with  Mrs.  Smith.     It  is  true  my  fitter 
undertook  to  fpeak  to  her,  but  her  fpeech  is  par- 
tial.    Mrs.   Smith  will  believe  much  more  from 
your  mouth.    Well,  Henry,  you  will  not  refufe  it  ? 
Stran.  With  one  condition,  then. 
Bran.  What  is  it  ? 

<2  Stran. 
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Stran.  That  you  do  not  prevent  me  from  de- 
parting to-morrow. 

Bran.  Whither  ? 

Stran.  Where  I  may  remain  unknown  ! 

Bran.  You're  a  ftrange  man  !  but  I  promife  it. 
Perhaps  your  ideas  will  be  altered  for  the  better  by 
to-morrow  morning.  Come — 

Stran.  I  muft  prepare. 

Bran.  I  expedt  you  then  in  a  few  minutes ;  till 
then,  good-bye. 

Stran.  I'll  keep  my  word.  [£#ZYBRANLEY. 
(Stranger  walks  >up  and  down — his  mindfeems 
in  agitation.  At  la/I  heftandsftill. ) 

Enter  FRANCIS. 

Stran.  Francis  ! 

Fran.  Sir! 

Stran.  To-morrow  we  mall  travel. 

Fran.  If  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Stran.  Perhaps  to  America. 

Fran.  It's  all  the  fame  to  me,  Sir,  as  long  as  I 
am  with  you. 

Stran.  (Much  touch *d.)  Thank  you,  Francis! 
thank  you !  ah,  Francis,  you  are  my  only  real 
friend,  the  partaker  of  my  forrows  !  but  perhaps 
we  mail  meet  better  days  :  perhaps  another  world 
may  reftore  me  the  repofe  which  mankind  has 
robb'd  me  of  here.  Thither  then  will  I  fly,  far 
from  my  dear  country.  In  Europe  I  have  loft  my 
happinefs ;  my  All.  The  new  world  can  take 
no  more  than  the  remnant  of  my  riches.  To-mor- 
row, Francis,  do  you  hear  ?  be  as  early  as  pofiible  : 
pay  what  I  owe  here,  and  let  us  be  gone. 

Fran. 
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Fran.  Excellent  ! 

Stran.  But  before  we  go,  I  have  fomething  for 
you  to  do,  Francis  :  Go  down  in  the  village  :  take 
a  chaife,  and  make  all  fpeed  to  Enfield  :  you  may 
be  back  before  it  is  dark  :  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to 
a  poor  old  woman  whom  1  know  ;  there  you  will 
find  two  children  :  they  are  my  children. 

Fran.  Your  children  ? 

Stran.  Take  them :  put  them  into  the  chaife, 
and  bring  them  to  me. 

Fran.  Your  children  ? 

Stran.  Yes,  my  children  !  Is  that  any  thing  fo 
extraordinary  ? 

Fran.  I  am  not  furprifed  at  your  having  chil- 
dren ;  I  am  only  furprifed,  that  after  having  bxren 
three  years  in  your  fervice,  I  have  never  heard  you 
(peak  a  fyllable  of  them. 

Stran.  To  talk  much  of  our  own  children  is  folly. 

Fran.  There  is  a  difference  between  fpeaking 
much,  and  fpeaking  nothing  at  all. 

Stran  Don't  trouble  me  with  queftions :  go  in 
and  make  ready  3  I'll  follow  you,  and  write  the 
letter.  [Exit  FRANCIS. 

Stran.  I  will  take  them  with  me :  I  will  accuf- 
tom  myfelf  to  their  fmiles :  thefe  innocent  crea- 
tures mail  not  be  fpoiled,  either  by  philanthropy  or 
apenfion  :  they  fhall  amufe  themfelves  in  a  Barren 
Ifland,  and  do  nothing  :  it  is  better  to  do  nothing 
than  to  do  wrong.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  be  per- 
fuaded  to  go  into  company  again  !  it  will  fpoil  my 
comfort  for  a  fortnight  to  come.  Well,  after  hav- 
ing borne  fo  much,  why  Ihou'dn't  I,  to  ferve  my 

friend, 
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friend,  write  one  black  hour  more  in  the  journal  of 
my  life  ?  [Exit. 

SCENE— A  Room  with  a  Folding  Door. 

Enter  ANN,  in  a  pajficn. 

Ann.  No,  my  Lady  !  if  you  intend  to  lock  your- 
felf  up  here  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  am  your 
moft  obedient  j  I  am  not  born  for  this  peafant-like 
life  :  I  am  accuitomed  to  -kfmething  quite  different. 
Indeed  it  is  afloniming  !  there  is  not  one  footman, 
or  fine  officer,  that  troubles  his  head  about  me, 
and  I  cannot  bear  that  Mrs.  Smith — Oh  !  me  is  fo 
proud,  I  am  fick  at  the  fight  of  her  ! 
Enter  BITTERMAN. 

Bitt.  Ay,  ay !  Why  fick  ;  who  has  done  you 
any  harm,  my  dear  pretty  Mifs  ? 

Ann.  Done  harm  to  me  ?  nobody  -,  I  m  not  fo 
foon  hurt  -,  notwithftanding  certain  indifferent  per- 
fons  ridicule  certain  other  perfons.  Don't  you 
think,  Mr.  Bitterman,  Mrs.  Smith  looks  as  yellow- 
as  if  me  had  the  jaundice. 

Eitt.  Dear  me  !  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  that 
might  be  the  colour  of  her  native  country. 

Ann.  Of  her  country  ?  dear  Mr.  Bitterman,  you 
can  tell  me  then,  where  Mrs.  Smith  comes  from? 

Eitt.  No,  my  charming  girlj  I  have  never  had 
any  letters  about  her  from  any  of  my  numerous 
correfpondents. 

Ann.  If  pride  is  the  fign  of  nobility,    I'm  fure 

Ihe  muft  be  a  princefs  -,  but  my  Lord  himfclf  is  the 

only  caufe  of  it  :  he  walks  with  her  :  me  dines  at 

H  his 
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his  table  :  he  talks  to  her  with  the  greateft  familia- 
rity j  even  now  at  this  prefcnt  moment,  they  are 
at  tea  together. 

Bitf.  And  what  can  I  fay  to  that  ? 

Ann.  Ought  not  a  lord  to  keep  always  a  certain 
diftance  from  his  inferiors  ?  And  where  he  nothing 
elie  in  the  world  but  a  lord. 

Eiit.  Moft  certainly  :  mod  afluredly. 

Ann.  Juft  as  if  I  we  re  to  be  familiar  with  the 
peafants  in  the  village  ;  tho*  my  father  was  firft 
and  favourite  coachman  to  the  honourable  father 
o"f  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Santon. 

Bitt.  God  forbid  any  fuch  familiarity. 

Ann.  And  I  can  tell  ye,  Mr.  Bitterman,  I'll  not 
remain  in  the  houfe  under  fuch  circumftances. 
Either  I  mail  go  or  Mrs.  Smith. 

Enter  Major  BRAN  LEY. 

Bran.  Ay  !  what  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Smith  ? 
Did  you  not  fpeak  of  her  ? 

Bitf.  Yes,  moft  honourable  Sir;  fomething 
about 

Bran.  (To  Ann  J  TelF  my  fitter  I  expeft  her 
with  anxiety.  [Exit  ANN'. 

Well,  Mr.  Bitterman,  may  I  know  the  fubject 
of  your  converfation  ? 

Bitt.  Why,  we  were  fpeaking  here  and  there—- 
this and  that — fomething  about  nothing. 

Bran.  You  raife  my  curiofity — perhaps  a 
fecret  ? 

Bitt.  A  fecret  !  no,  no : — then  I  mould  have 
letters: — no,  we  converied  about  public  things. 

Bran. 
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Bran.  Then  I  can  have  no  fcruple  in  requefting 
to  fhare  your  converfation. 

Biff.  Your  Lordmip  does  me  much  honour. 
Well  then  : — we  in  the  beginning  made  fomc  very 
common  observations.  The  honourable  Mils 

,  Chambermaid  of  my  Lady,  thought  every 

one  has  fome  faults :  upon  which  I  faid — Yes !  Soon 
after  I  obferved,  that  the  beft  may  errj  upon 
which  the  worthy  Mifs  faid — Yes. 

Bran.  If  this  be  the  introduction  to  the  faults  of 
Mrs.  Smith,  then  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  fome- 
thing  more. 

Bin.  Dear  me  ! — Mrs.  Smith,  without  doubt, 
is  a  good,  homely,  woman  ;  but  yet  me  is  no  angel 
neither.  As  a  faithful  fervant  of  his  Lordfhip,  it 
is  my  duty  to  whifper  feveral  things  in  his  ear, 
which  hurt  the  ftock  in  hand,  and  the  revenue  of 
his  Lordfhip. 

Bran.  I  long  to  hear. 

Bitt.  His  Lordfhip,  for  inftance,  will  expect  to 
have  at  Jeaft  twenty  dozen  of  the  old  curious  wine, 
left  him  by  his  father  :  ah  !  twenty  dozen  at  lead  j 
and  he  will  find  that  fcarcely  ten  bottles  are  left, 
and  I  am  fure  my  family  never  tailed  one  drop  of  it. 

Bran.  Does  Mrs.  Smith  like  wine  fo  much  ? 

Britt.  No,  not  me  herfelf ;  but  whenever  there 
was  a  fick  peafant  in  the  village,  who  would  have 
been  happy  enough  to  have  got  a  dram  of  gin,  me 
would  run  to  him  herfelf  with  a  bottle  of  this 
delightful  wine  in  her  hand.  I  very  often,  accord- 
ing to  my  duty,  reproached  her  for  fo  doing,  but 
Jhe  always  anfwered,  "I'll  be  refponfible." 

H  2  Bra?it 
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Bran.  So  will  I !— So  will  I ! 

Bitt.  I  proteft  to  heaven,  I  am  innocent,  I  afiure 
you,  Sir,  I  have  had  the  care  of  the  cellar  thefc 
twenty  years,  but  with  my  confent  the  poor  never 
had  one  drop  of  wine  j  and  though  fhe's  fo  extra- 
vagant on  one  fide,  me  is  a  mifer  on  the  other. . 
On  my  Lord's  laft  birth- day,  I  invited  all  the 
gentlefolks  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  wanted  to 
treat  them  with  a  bottle  of  that  excellent  wine  ;  but 
fhe  denied  me  even  a  fmgle  bottle,  and  I  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  treating  my  friends  with  Lifbon-~ 
only  confider,  Sir  1 

Bran.  (Smiling.)  Aftonifhing  !  but  I  have  heard 
enough,  Mr.  Bitterman -,  pray  let  my  fitter  know 
that  I'm  here. 

Bitt.  Certainly.  I  am  your  mod  obedient  and 
moft  humble  fervant.  But  here  is  my  Lady  herfelf. 

[Exit. 

Bran.  An  infufferable  babbler.  But  without 
knowing  it,  he  developes  every  moment  new 
charms  and  virtues  of  Mrs.  Smith. 

Enter  Lady  SANTON. 

Lady  S.  Surely  people  in  love  are  a  very  ftrangc 
fort  of  beings :  they  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirfty. 
Scarcely  have  I  taken  a  cup  of  tea,  when  my  dear 
loving  brother  calls  me  from  the  table — Well^ 
what  are  your  commands  ? 

Bran.  Can  you  afk  fo  fingular  a  queftion  ?  Have 
you  feen  Mrs.  Smith  ? 

LadyS.  Yes. 

Bran.  Well  ? 

LadyS, 
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Lady  S.  I  can  do  nothing. 

Bran.  Nothing  !  how — how  ? 

Lady  S.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  if  my  dear 
brother  fleers  for  no  other  port,  he  may  always  be 
in  the  high  feas. 

Bran.  But  why,  why  ?  is  me  married  ? 

Lady  S.  I  don't  know. 

Bran.  Is'nt  me  of  a  good  family  ? 

Lady  S.  I  muft  not  fay  that. 

Bran.  Does  not  me  like  me  ? 

Lady  S.  Upon  this  queftion  I  muft  owe  you  the 
anfwer. 

Bran.  Oh,  how  much  I  admire  fifterly  love ! 
How  charming  it  is,  that  I  did  not  truft  all  my 
fecrets  to  you  !  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  Fate, 
which  fent  me  a  friend,  who  will  make  the  love  of 
a  fifter  blufh. 

Lady  S.  A   friend  !  you  found  a  friend  ?  how  ? 

Bran.  Oh  yes,  yes,  a  friend  : — the  ftrange  Gen- 
tleman, who  this  morning  faved  your  hufband's 
life,  is  the  friend  of  my  early  youth. 

Lady  S.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Bran.  I  don't  know. 

Lady  S.  What  is  his  character  r 

Bran.  I  muft  not  fay  that. 

Lady  S.  Will  he  come  ?  tell  me,  pray ! 

Bran.  Upon  this  queftion  I  muft  owe  you  the 
anfwer. 

Lady  S.  This  is  infupportable. 

Bran.  Why,  Sifter,  will  you  not  hear  your  own 
compofition  encored  ? 

Enter 
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Enter  Lord  SANTON  and  Mrs.  SMITH. 

Lord  S.  I  cannot  but  admire  your  confidence  in 
n?>€,  my  Lady.  How  can  you  always  leave  me 
in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Smith.  She  is  fo  good  a 
talker  that  I  am  afraid  fhe  will  be  your  rival. 

Lady  S'.-  A  ferious  confefiion  indeed. 

Mrs.  Sm.  My  Lord  is  in  good  humour  ! 

Lord  S.  Well,  Branley,  when  will  the  ftrangc 
Gentleman  come  ? 

Bran.  I  expect  him  every  moment;  however, 
we  mall  not  gain  a  great  deal  by  his  company, 
becaufe  he  intends  to  fet  off  to-morrow  for  another 
part  of  England. 

Lord  S.  That  he  ma'nt.  Mrs.  Smith  and  my 
Lady  do  you  throw  out  your  net  of  charms,  and 
let  us  detain  him  here. 

Lady  S.  What  Mrs.  Smith  was  unable  to  do  in 
four  months'  acquaintance  with  him,  I  fliall  not 
be  able  to  accomplim  in  a  few  moments. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I    have  no    acquaintance   with  him ; 
I  only  once  faw  him  very  far  off  upon  the  hill ;  \ 
only  could  fee  that  his  coat  was  of  a  dark  colour. 
Enter  BITTERMAN. 

Bin.  The  ftrange  Gentleman  is  here  to  have 
the  pleafure  of  waiting  on  his  Lordfhip. 

Lord  S.  He  is  welcome,  welcome  indeed. 

Enter  STRANGER  from  the  large  folding  Door, 
which  remains  open ;  bis  countenance  dull  -,    he 
bows  •politely.     My  Lord  gees  to  meet  him. 
LordS.  Generous  man!  Let  me  welcome  you 
to  this  houfe. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  S.  (Looking  at  the  Stranger  and  with  a  loud 
cry  of  aftonijhment.)  Gracious  Heaven  !  My  Huf- 
band ! 

(The  Stranger^  thefame  timejeeing  Mrs.  SMITH, 
Jurprize  overcomes  him ;  wild  aud  furioufly  he 
exclaims — Damnation  !  My  wife  !  The  Stranger 
runs  out  at  the  door  where  he  entered. — Mrs. 
SMITH  faints.  Every  cm  appears  ftruck  with 
Jurprife.  SAN  TON  and  BRAN  LEY  are  bufy  in 
Mrs.  SMITH. — The  curtain  falls.) 


ACT     V. 

SCENE.—  As  at  the  End  of -loft  M. 
Enter  My  LORD^W^/BITTERMAN  from  different  fides* 

Eitt.  My  Lord,  the  dimes  are  on  the  table. 

Lord  S.  I  hope  fomething  elfe  is  there  befides 
the  difhes. 

Eitt.  All  kinds  of  excellent  things,  and  in  plenty 
— Crabs  as  large  turtles  j  fifties  like  whales ; 
turkics  likebxen. 

Lord  S.  Indeed,  had  you  the  greateft  choice  of 
things,  I  could  not  enjoy  any  without  friends  were 
round  my  table,  to  give  a  zeft  to  my  appetite. 
The  more  they  eat,  the  more  they  tafte  my  wine, 
the  more  I  am  pleaicd. 

Eitt.  In  that  cafe,  my  Lord,  I  humbly  beg 
leave  to  recommend  myfelf  and  my  fon  Peter.— 
We  can  Cat  as  much  as  any  ten  others, 

6  Lord 
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LordS.  Where  is  my  Lady  ?  Where  is  Branley  ? 
Is  Mrs.  Smith  quite  well  again  ?  Indeed  the  whole 
family  feems  to  be  in  an  uproar. 

Bitt.  I  am  lure,  had  fuch  an  accident  befallen 
your  moft  obedient,  moft  humble  fervant,  Bit- 
terman,  who  has  had  the  great  honour  to  be  this 
twenty  years  in  your  Lordfhip's  fervice,  they  would 
have  thrown  a  pail  of  cold  water  over  me  ! 

Lord  S.  I  think  they  would. 

Enter  Major  BRANLEY. 

Lord  S.  Ah !  here  at  lad  comes  one,  who 
will  aflift  me  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  table. 
But,  dear  Branley,  what  a  dull  countenance  you 
have. 

Bran.  Excufe  me,  my  Lord,  I  am  neither 
hungry  nor  thirfty. 

Lord  S.  Nothing  can  give  me  fo  much  pain  as 
to  fee  fuch  confufion  in  my  houfe  ;  but  how  does 
Mrs.  Smith  ? 

Bran.  She  feems  much  better. 

Lord  S.  I  am  happy  to  hear  ir.  Where  is  my 
Lady  ? 

Bran,  Still  bufy  with  Mrs.  Smith. 

Lord  S.  Come,  Bitterman,  you  muft  e'en  call 
your  fon,  and  keep  me  company  with  him  at  the 
table,  for  I  find  nobody  elfe  will. 

Bitt.  With  all  poflible  pleafure,  my  Lord. 

\Exeunt  LORD  S.  and  BITTERMAN. 

Bran.  {After  a  paufe.)  Oh,  deceiving  hope — 
Ah,  charms  of  futurity,  whither  are  ye  fled  ?— 
I  ftretch  my  arm  to  embrace  this  felicity,  and  fee 
it  vanilh  like  a  dreajn.  Poor  Henry  !  The  fecret 

is 
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is  difcovered— Mrs.  Smith  is  the  wife  of  my  friend 
Sir  Henry  Moritale  !  Well  then,  I  will  ferve  thee, 
but  it  fhall  not  be  in  words ;  I  cannot  be  happy 
myfelf,  but  perhaps  it  is  in  my  power  to  unite  two 
fouls  again  that  were  feparated  by  Fate's  incon- 
ceivable malice. 

Enter  Lady  SANTON  ^WMrs.  SMITH. 

Lady  S.  Let  us  go  into  the  garden^  my  dear, 
^the  open  air  will  do  you  good. 

Mrs.  Sm.  I  am  very  well,  my  Lady  j  I  am 
forry  to  give  you  fo  much  trouble.  Pray  leave 
me  to  myfelf. 

Bran.  Not  fo,  Madam,  time  is  precious.  Your 
huiband  intends  to  go  from  hence  to-morrow. 
Let  us  think  on  fome  method  to  reconcile  you  to 
each  other. 

Mrs.  Sm.  HOWJ  are  you  acquainted  ? — 

Bran.  I  know  all.  Sir  Henry,  your  hufband  was 
the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  he  is  ftill  my  friend. 
We  -ferved  together  from  Enfign  to  the  rank  of 
Major  j  and  fought  many  battles  with  mutual 
ardour.  It  is  now  feven  years  fince  we  have  feen 
each  other.  To-day,  Chance  brought  us  together, 
when  he  poured  his  griefs  into  the  ear  of  friend- 
(hip. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Oh,  my  Lady  !  let  me  hide  my  face 
in  your  bofom  j  I  feel,  indeed,  what  it  is  to  look 
into  the  face  of  men  with  a  heart  opprefTed  with 
guilt. 

Bran.  If  unfeigned  repentance,  three  years  of 
contrition,  and  a  life  fpent  without  reproach,  have 
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no  claim  to  forgivenefs,  what  can  we  expect  of 
heaven  !  No,  Madam,  you  have  fuffered  enough  ; 
vice  for  one  moment  conquered  virtue,  which 
flumbered  in  your  bofom.  Virtue  awakened,  and 
wanted  but  one  effort  to  regain  its  former  flrength. 
I  know  my  friend  Sir  Henry.  He  thinks  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  a  man  j  but  he  can  feel  as  tenderly 
as  a  woman.  I  will  haften  to  him,  and  be  your 
reprefentative.  (Going.} 

Mrs.  Sm.  What  will  you  do,  Sir  ?— No  !  no  ! 
never !  The  honour  of  my  hufband  is  facred  to 
me.  I  love  him  truly  ;  but  I  never  can  be  his 
\\  ife  again,  even  were  he  fo  generous  as  to  for- 
give me. 

Bran.  What  you  fay  cannot  be  the  dictates  of 
your  heart. 

Mrs.  Sm.  What  would  be  my  repentance  ;  had 
I  any  other  view  than  to  appeafe  my  tormenting 
confcience  ! 

Bran.  But  if  your  hufDand  mould 

Mrs.  Sm.  That  he  fhall  not — he  muft  not.  He 
muft  tear  from  hk  heart  the  dangerous  weaknefs  j 
— a  weaknefs  which  would  dilhonour  him. 

.Bran.  Wonderful!  You  have  then  nothing  to 
fay  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  O,  yes !  two  requefts.  Often  when 
in  the  midft  of  forrow  I  defpaired  of  being  ever 
happy  again i — it  appeared  to  me,  that  I  mould 
feel  lefs  grief  if  heaven  would  grant  me  one  more 
interview  with  my  hulband,  to  confefs  to  him  myfelf 
the  wrongs  which  I  had  done  him  ;  and  to  take  an 

eternal 
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eternal  leave.  This,  Sir,  is  my  firft  requeft; — 
i»y  fecond,  is — (Weeping,)  to  know  fomething 
of  my  children  ! 

Bran.  If  humanity  and  friendlhip  have  left  a 
fhadow  of  feeling  within  his  breaft,  he  will  not 
hefitate  one  moment  to  fulfil  them  both. 

{Exit  BRANLEY. 

Lady  S.  Heaven  afilft  you ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  And  my  prayers ! 

Lady  S.  Let  us  follow  him,  my  friend,  and  take 
a  walk  amongft  yon'  venerable  oaks,  till  he  returns 
with  hope  and  confolation. 

Mrs.  Sm.  1  will  follow  you  my  Lady.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE— The  Cottage. 

Enter  Major  BRANLEY.  Surely  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence feem  unaccountable  in  the  parting  two 
fucli  hearts.  But  they  muft  be  united  again.  The 
character  I  have  taken  upon  myfelf  is  more  difficult 
than  I  conceived  it  to  be.  What  mail  I  anfwer, 
if  he  tells  me  the  lufferings  of  his  honour  j-^-if  he 
afks  me  whether  1  will  make  him  the  ridicule  of 
the  world.  By  heaven !  an  unchafte  wife  is  the 
worft  of  wretches.  To  forgive  her,  who  can  com- 
mit fuch  a  crime  in  contradiction  to  her  marriage 
vow — in  violation  of  conference  ; — is  it  not  par- 
taking her  ihame.  Yet  Lady  Montale  is  an  ex- 
ception j  me  is  not  wholly  guilty ;  has  fuffered 
much,  and  her  repentance  is  fmcere. 

Enter  FRANCIS,  with  WILLIAM,  and 
Witt,  Ah,  I  am  fo  tired! 
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Fanny.  Shan't  we  be  at  home  foon  ? 

Fran.  You  are  at  home,  my  fvveet  children.—* 
Come  this  way. 

Bran.  Stay,  flay,  whofe  children  are  thefe  ? 

Fran.  They  are  my  matter's  children. 

Will.  Is  this  my  father  ? 

Fanny.  I  long  to  fee  my  father  ! 

Bran.  It  darts  through  my  imagination  like  a. 
ray  of  light ! — A.  thought  of  exquifite  beauty  I 
One  word,  good  man.  I  know  you  love  your 
matter.  We  have  experienced  wonderful  things, 

Fran.  What  may  they  be  ? 

Bran.  Your  matter  has  found  his  wife  again. 

Will.  My  mother,  ah !  my  mother  ? 

Fran.  Has  he  indeed  ? — I  am  glad  of  it. 

Bran.  Mrs.  Smith. 

Fran.  What?  No,  it  can't  be  poflible  ! 

Bran.  Yes,  me  is  his  wife.  But,  alas !  there 
are  circumftances  which  prevent  their  happinefs. 
I  intreat  you,  for  your  matter's  fake,  to  go  with 
thefe  fweet  children,  and  conceal  them  in  yonder 
fummer-houfe.  The  unexpected  fight  of  them 
may  do  more  than  years  of  eloquence, 

Fran.  But  I  don't  know  why. 

Bran.  Afk  no  queftions,  good  man,  before  half 
an  hour  is  paft,  you  mall  know  all. 

Bran.  Well,  well !  I  will  do  it.  Since  I  have 
been  with  my  matter  I  have  forgotten  how  to  afk 
for  reafons  !  Come,  dear  children,  come  ! 

[Exeunt, 

Bran.  Delightful :  I  promife  myfelf  much  fuc- 

cefs 
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cefs  from  this  innocent  intrigue.  Where  the  foft 
and  tender  looks  of  his  wife  cannot  reach,  perhaps 
;he  innocent  fmile  of  the  children  may  foften  the 
rugged  way. 

Enter  STRANGER. 

Bran.  (Meeting  him.)  Ah,  Henry  \  I  may  wif^ 
you  joy. 

Stran.  (Sullenly.)  Joy!  of  what? 

Bran.  You  have  found  your  Sophia  again. 

Stran.  Ah,  Branley,  fhew  the  beggar  the  treafurc 
he  once  pofiefied,  and  afk  him,  whether  he  is  rich 
fry  looking  at  it  ? 

Bran.  Why  not ;  provided  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  be  rich  again  ? 

Stran.  I  underiland  you :  you  are  the  the  Ara- 
baflador  of  Sophia  :  I  underftand  you,  but  her  en- 
deavours are  fruitlefs. 

Bran.  Yes,  I  am  the  AmbafTador  of  your  wife, 
but  without  the  leaft  authority  to  treat  for  peace 
between  you.  Tho'  Ihe  ftill  loves  you,  me  does 
not  even  dare  to  entertain  a  wifh  to  be  forgiven. 

Fran.  Farce  I  it  is  in  this  manner  Ihe  thinks  to 
deceive  me.  For  thefe  four  months  has  Sophia 
lived  near  me  :  me  knew  that  well. 

Bran.  No,  indeed,  me  faw  you  to-day  for  the 
grft  time. 

Stran.  She  may  tell  this  to  a  fool.  She  well 
knew,  that  the  way  to  my  heart  was  not  thro'  the 
highroad  of  common  repentance  ;  (he,  therefore, 
invented  a  cunning  intriguing  plan  j  me  played  the 
benefactor  every  where,  but  fo,  that  I  might  hear 

of 
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of  it :  ftie  knew  well,  that  this  wou'd  touch  my 
heart.  To-day,  fhe  fays,  me  wifhes  not  to  be  for- 
given i  fhe  means  to  excite  my  generofity.  No, 
no,  it  is  too  late. 

Bran.  I  wou'd  not  interrupt  you  while  you 
fpoke.  But  pardon  me,  Henry,  I  could  not  ex- 
cufe  fuch  ill-founded  furmifes  in  any  but  yourfelf. 
Your  wife  folemnly  declares,  that  fhe  wifhes  not  to 
try  your  generous  heart  j  fhe  wifhes  not  to  facri- 
.  fice  your  honour  to  her  happinefs. 

Strati.  Ceafe,  ceafe,  if  you  are  a  friend  -,  I  fee  you 
have  confpired  againft  me  ;  confpired  to  touch  my 
heart.  Say,  fay,  what  is  the  purpofe  of  your 
coming  ? 

Bran.  She  wifhes  one  interview. 
Stran.  She  may  come  j  oh,   I  am  ftrong  -3   my 
heart  once  was  foft  and  tender,  but  now  'tis  hard  : 
flie  may  come. 

Bran.  Thanks  for  this  ccnfent.  [Exit  BRANLEY. 
Stran.  (After  a  paufe.)  Henry,  thy  1  aft  happy 
moment  is  approaching.  Thou  malt  fee  her  once 
more.  My  wife,  my  fallen  wife,  whom  ftill  I  love*. 
Oh,  cou'd  I  but  fly  to  meet  her ;  cou'd  I  but  prefs 
her  to  this  beating  heart !  Cou'd  I  but  give  you^ 
my  dear  children,  a  tender  mother  again.  But 
day  !  is  this  the  language  of  an  offended  huf- 
band  ?  Alas !  I  feel  that  the  chimera  honour  is 
only  in  our  heads,  not  in  the  heart.  I  will  fpeak 
ferioufly  to  her;  no  reproach  fh all  augment  her 
pain. — But  they  come,  now  pride  awaken  3  now 
honour  protect  me  ! 

Enter 
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Enter  Mrs.  Smith,  Lady  S.  and  Branley  behind. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Approaching  Jlcwly  to  Lady  S.  ivha 
offers  to  aj/ift  her. }  Excufe  me,  my  Lady,  I  once  had 
ftrength  enough  to  tranfgrefs  a  facred  vow ;  and 
fhall  I  not  have  courage  to  appear  before  his  eyes. 
(To  the  Stranger;  )  Sir  Henry  ! 

Stran.  (  Turning  from  her,  but  with  a  tender  voice-,) 
What  wilt  thou  of  me,  Sophia  ? 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Much  agitated.)  No,  no !  Oh,  heaven ; 
for  this  I  was  not  prepared  !  This  tone  over- 
powers me  j  this  kindnefs  ;  this  familiarity — No  ! 
Oh  generous  man,  choofe  a  rougher,  harder  tone 
for  the  ear  of  the  offender. 
Stran.  Well,  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Ah,  wou'd  you  but  eafe  my  heart  wi,th 
reproaches. 

Stran.  Reproaches  ?  No,  my  only  reproaches 
are  written  on  thefe  pale  cheeks :  thefe  hollow 
eyes.  Thefe  reproaches  I  cannot  hide,  but  my 
•Words  (hall  fpare  your  forrow. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Were  I  the  moil  hard-hearted  crimi- 
nal, this  generous  filence  wou'd  be  the  keeneft  pu- 
nifhment  for  thofe  black  trefpafles,  which  once 
your  wife  was  capable  of. 

Sfrdn.  No  confefllon,  Madam.  I  know  all,  and 
will  hear  of  no  humiliation.  But  you  expect  that 
fae  fnuft  part  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Sin.  I  know  it ;  and  I  did  not  come  here  to 
be  forgiven.  All  that  I  requeft  is,  to  hear  from 
your  own  lips,  that  you  will  not  curfe  the  remem- 
brance of  your  former  wife. 

Strar. 
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Strait.  No,  Sophia !  I  will  never,  never  curfc 
your  memory.  Your  love  once  fweetened  my  days 
— thofe  days  of  heavenly  joy :  no,  no,  I  will  never 
curfe  your  memory. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Much  moved.}  With  the  fmcere  con- 
viction that  I  was  unworthy  of  your  name,  I  have 
aflumed  another  thefe  three  years.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  This  paper  is  neceflary  to  enable  you  to 
ipend  happier  days  in  the  arms  of  a  worthier  wife. 

Stran.  (Takes  the  paper  and  tsar  sit.)  Be  it  de- 
ftroyed  for  ever  1  No,  Sophia>  you  alone  reigned 
in  this  heart,  you  alone  mall,  tho'  far  diftant> 
reign  for  ever  in  it.  Never,  never>  mail  another 
Indemnify  Henry  for  the  lofs  he  has  fuflained. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Is  there  ought  more  to  be  faid  ? 

Stran.  Stay  one  moment  !  \ve  have  lived  very 
hear  to  each  other  for  thefe  three  months  paft.  I 
have  heard  much  good  of  you,  and  that  your  heart 
feels  tenderly  for  the  fufferings  of  mankind.  This 
I  admire  ;  and  you  mall  never  want  the  means  to 
nourifh  and  to  gratify  thefe  humane  principles, 
This  letter  will  enable  you  to  draw  on  my  Banker 
to  whatever  amount  you  pleale. 

Mrs.  Sm.  No>  never !  the  labour  of  my  hands 
lhall  maintain  me  ;  a  morfel  of  bread  wet  with  the 
tear  of  unfeigned  repentance,  will  give  me  more 
comfort  than  the  pofTeflion  of  the  whole  fortune  of 
a  manj  whom  I  have  fo  grofsly  offended. 

Stran.  Take  it  j  take  it,  Madam  ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  Let  me  appeal  to  your  own  generous 
heart,  not  to  force  me  to  a  humiliation  fo  great. 
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Stran.  Oh  !  what  a  wife  did  that  villain  rob  me 
of!  (Afide.)  Madam ,  I  honour  your  fentiments^ 
and  abandon  my  wifh — with  one  condition,  how- 
ever :  that  mould  you  ever  be  in  want,  I  (hall  be 
the  firft  and  only  friend  of  whom  you  afk  affiftance. 

Mrs.  Sm.  (keeping.)     I  promife  it. 

Stran.  And  now  at  lead  I  may  requeft  you  to 
take  back  your  own  property  •,  your  jewels.  (Giv- 
ing her  a  cajket.) 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Opening  it.)  Alas!  how  my  heart 
flutters  at  the  fweet  remembrance  of  the  evening, 
when  you  gave  me  thefe  jewels  ! — Thefe  you  gave 
me  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  union.  Gay 
and  happy  I  repeated  the  oath  of  everlafting  faith 
— which  now  is  broken.  This  pin  you  gave  me 
five  years  ago,  on  my  birth-day. — What  a  day  of 
joy  was  that !  This  bracelet  I  received  when  my 
William  was  born. — No,  no  !  I  cannot  keep  thefe 
jewels,  except  it  is  your  wim  to  punifti  me  with  the 
fight  of  them.  Take  them  back !  Take  them  back  ! 
(He  fakes  the  cajket  back  in  great  agitation  : — She 
retains  the  bracelet.} 

Mrs.  Sm.  Only  this  bracelet  I  will  keep,  for  the 
memory  of  my  William. 

Stran.  Now,  Madam ! — let  us  part — 

Mrs.  Sm.  Only  one  moment  longer. — Anfwer 
me  only  one  anxious  queftion — the  queftion  of  the 
heart  of  a  mother. — Are  my  children  living  ? 

Stran.  They  live. — 

Mrs.  Sm.  Are  they  well  ? 

Stran.  They  are. 

Mrs.  Sm.  Thanks  to  heaven!  My  charming 
K  William ! 
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William  !  My  Fanny ! — Is  fhe  your  favourite  ftill? 
~-(Apaufe.)  Generous  man!  Only  once  more  let 
me  fee  my  children  before  you  part,  that  I  may 
kifs  in  them  the  picture  of  their  father.  (Apaufe.) 
Ah  !  if  you  knew  the  forrows  of  my  heart,  during 
the  three  laft  long  and  painful  years !  How  I  trem- 
bled when  I  faw  children  of  the  fame  age  !  Only 
once  more  permit  me  to  fee  thofe  on  whom  my 
heart  fondly  repofed  ! 

Sir  an.  (In  great  agitation,  breathing  Jhort.)  Wil- 
lingly, Sophia.  This  evening — I  expect  them 
every  moment. — They  were  educated  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village.  I  have  fent  my  fervant  for  them. 
He  might  have  been  back  now.  They  mall  be 
fent  to  you. — They  may  (lay  the  whole  night. — 
To-morrow  I  will  take  them  with  me. 

(During  the  preceding  dialogue  Major  Branley, 

who,  with  Lady  Santon,  flood  behind — goes 

into  the  hut ,  and  returns  with  Lord  Santon  and 

the  two   children ;    Francis  follows.      Lady 

Santon   takes  William,  and  Branley  takes 

Fanny,  Lady  Santon  ftanding  behind  Mrs. 

Smith,  and  Branley  behind  the  Stranger.) 

Mrs.  Sm.  (Approaching  to  the  Stranger.)     Onc^ 

more  let  me  prefs  this  hand  to  my  bofom :  in  a 

better  world  we  mall  meet  again. 

Stran.  There  reigns  no  prejudice — farewell  ? 

(As  they  turn  from  each  other,  both  deeply  affefled, 

the  Stranger  meets  Fanny,  and  Mrs.  Smith 

meets  William— Roth  utter  an  exclamation  of 

joy,  and  fall  into  their  children's  embraces.) 

2  Will 
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Witt.  My  Mother  ! 
Fanny.  My  Father ! 

Mrs.  Sm.  My  William  !  Almighty  Powers !  this 
joy  is  too  great. 

(A  long  paufe— After  which  the  Stranger  and 
Mrs.  Smith  look  tenderly  at  each  other — he 
files  into  her  arms.) 

Stran.  Sophia !  O  !  Sophia,  accept  my  forgive- 
nefs  of  thee.     Thou  art  my  wife  again,  and  all— » 
all  is  forgotten  ! 
Mrs.  Sm.  Oh  ! 

(The  children  hang  upon  their  parents,  and  call— 
my  father !  my  mother  !  Lady  Santon  weeps, 
and  every  countenance  Jympathifes.  The  cur~ 
tain  drops  Juddenly. ) 
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THE  following  Trifle  is  not  a  Tranfla- 
tion  from  the  French,  nor  any  other  Lan- 
guage : — I  have  an  exclufive  right  to  all 
it's  imperfections. 

I  am  far  from  endeavouring  to  vitiate 
the  tafte  of  the  Town,  and  over-run  the 
Stage  with  Romance,  and  Legends  : — but 
Englifh  Children,  both  old  and  young, 
are  difappointed  without  a  Pantomime,  at 
Chriftmas  ; — and,  a  Pantomime  not  being 
forth-coming,  in  Drury-Lane,  I  was  pre- 
vail'd  upon  to  make  out  the  fubfequent 
Sketch,  exprefsly  for  that  feafon,  to  fup- 
ply  the  plajce  of  Harlequinade : — Acci- 
dents, however,  retarded  it's  reprefenta- 
tion,  a  fortnight  beyond  it's  intended  ap- 
pearance. 

I 
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I  feel  nothing  upon  my  confcience  in 
having  fubflituted  a  Blue  Beard  for  a 
Black  Face. — I  have  not  attempted  to 
make  Magick  ufurp  that  fpace  of  the  Eve- 
ning's Entertainment  much  better  occu- 
pied by  Dramas  of  inftruftion,  and  pro- 
bability. I  have  kept  my  Enchantment 
within  the  limits  where  rational  rninds, 
without  pedantry,  have  not  only  long  to- 
lerated it,  but  have  found  pleafure  in  un- 
bending with  it,  after  they  have  been  more 
folidly  engaged.  In  fhort  my  Syllabub  does 
not  make  it's  appearance  until  the  fubflan^ 
tial  part  of  the  repaft  is  orer. — I  am  care- 
It1  fs,  therefore,  of  thofe  fapient  Gentle- 
men, who,  in  the  words  of  Grejfet, 

"  Portent  hur  petite  fcnUnce" 
"  Sur  la  rime,  &jur  les  Auteurs? 
"  Avecautant  de  cw.noifs&nce" 
"  Oitun  aveuglc  en  a  des  couleurs" 

But,  I  could  tell  fuch  Gentlemen  that  I 
have  done  fome  good.— I  iiuve  given  an 

op- 
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opportunity  to  Mr.  KELLY  of  fully  efla- 
blifhing  his  reputation,  as  a  Mufical  Com- 
pofer,  with  a  Publick,  whofe  favour  he 
has  long,  and  defervedly  experienced  as 
a  Singer.  Crowded  audiences  have  teftr 
fied  the  moft  ftrong,  and  decided  appro- 
bation of  his  original  Mufick,  in  Blue- 
Beard-,  and  amply  applauded  his  tafle, 
and  judgment,  in  Selection. 

Dully  as  the  matter  of  fa6l  may  be  fla- 
ted,  I  feel  gratified  in  relating  this  Truifm 
of  a  worthy  and  induftrious  man. 

Add  to  this,  I  have  brought  forward 
Young  Greenwood  (a  Scene-Painter  of  Nine- 
.teen  !)  to  {hew  Deiign,  and  Execution  of 
uncommon  promife  : — 

And  John/lone,  a  clafsical  Maclainift,  (a 
rara  avis,  alas!  in  Theatres)  has  added 
another  wreath  to  his  well-earn'd  laurels. 

I 
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I  have  made  the  Dialogue  and  Songs 
(fuch  as  they  are)  fubfervient  to  the 
above-mention'd  Artifts  : — and,  no  men, 
furely,  ever  made  better  ufe  of  a  vehicle. 

I  have  only,  now,  to  fay  that  I  heartily 
thank  the  Performers  for  the  kind,  and 
zealous  exertions,  of  their  well-known  ta- 
lents : — and  that  it  would  be  as  ungrateful 
as  impudent  to  deny  that  I  took  the  out- 
line of  my  Story  from  the  works  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Mrs.  GOOSE  : — at  whofe  feet  with 
all  due  deference  I  beg  to  lay  my  prefent 
weighty  labour ; — and  I  do  hereby  infcribe 
to  her  the  Grand  Dramatick  Romance  of 
Blue-Beard. 

GEORGE  COLMAN,  the  Younger. 

Piccadilly,  Feb.  2,  1798. 
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Bcda, Mrs.  BLAND. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE    I. 

ATurkijh  Village — ARomantick,  Mountainous  Conn* 
try  beyond  if. 

SELIM  is  difcoveredunder^A.TiM.A.'s  Window,  towbitb 

a  Ladder  of  Silken  Ropes  is  faftened. 

DAWN. 

DUET — SELIM  AND  FATIMA. 

SELIM. 

1  WILIGHT  glimmers  o'er  the  Steep : 

Fatima !  Fatima  !  wakeft  thou,  dear  ? 
.  Grey-eyed  Morn  begins  to  peep : 

Fatima !  Fatima  !  Selim's  here ! 

Here  are  true-love's  cords  attaching 

To  your  window. — Lift  !  Lift  ! 

(Fatima  opens  the  Window.) 
Fati.  Deareft  Selim !  I've  been  watching  j 

B  "   (Patina 
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*  Yes,  I  fee  the  filken  twift. 

&/.  Down,  Down,  Down,  Down,  Down ! 
Down  the  Ladder  gently  trip ; 
Pit  a  pat,  pit  a  pat, — hafle  thee,  dear ! 
Fail.  O  !  I'm  fure  my  foot  will  flip  ! 

(IVith  one  foot  out  cf  the  Window.} 
Sel.   Fatiina!— 
Fatl.  WellSelim?— 
Scl.  Do  not  fear  ! 

(She  gets  upon  the  Ladder— they  keep  time  infenglng  to  her  Jleps  as  Jh* 
defcends,  towards  the  end  of  the  lajl  line  Jhe  reaches  the  ground  and 
they  embrace. 

Both.  Pit  a  pat,  pit  a  pat,  Pit  a  pat, 

Pit  a  pat,  pit  a  pat- —Pat,  Pat,  Pat. 
(As  they  embrace,  Ibrahim  puts- his  head  out ,  from  the  dooroftheHoufe.) 

Ibra.  Ah,  Traitrefs! — Have  I  caught  you  !  (comes 
forward)  Attempt  to  run  away  with  a  Man  ? — and,  not 
only  with  a  mao,  but  a  Trooper  ! — One  6f  the  Spahis. 
— Wicked  Fatima  ! — Much  as  Mahomet's  brood 
muft  have  incrtafed,  there  isn't  one  turtle  in  all  our 
Prophet's  pigeon-houfe,  that  would'nt  be  ready  to 
pick  at  you.  In, — in,  and  repent !  (pujbes  her  into 
the  bcufe.) 

Sel.  Hear  me  Ibrahim  ! 

Ibra.  I  won't  hear  you,  as  I'm  a  Mufiulman  ! 

Pel.  Credit  me  to  fuppofe  that 

Ura.  I  won't  credit  any  thing,  as  I'm  a  True 
Believer ! 

Sel.  Did  not  you  promife  her  to  me  in  marriage  ? 

Ibra.  Um? — Why,  I  did  fay  ibmething  like 
getting  a  Licence  from  the  Cadi. 

«5W.  And,  what  has  made  you  break  your  word  ? 

Ibra.  A  better  Bridegroom  for  my  daughter. 

Sel,  W7hy  better  than  I  ? 

JZr* 
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Ibra.  He's  richer. — You  have  your  rnciits — but 
he's  a  Bafhaw,  with  Three  Tails. 

Sel.   Does  that  make  him  more  deferring  ? 

Ibra.  To  be  fure  it  does,  all  the  world  over. 
Throw  Riches  and  Power  into  the  fcale,  and  fimplc 
Merit  foon  kicks  the  beam. — Now  to  cut  the  matter 
fhort.  You're  a  very  pretty  Trooper  ;  fo  troop  off: 
— for  Abomelique — the  great  Abornelique,  comes, 
this  day,  to  carry  my  daughter  to  his  magnificent 
Caftle,  and  efpoufe  her. 

Sel.  Abomelique  ! — The  peft  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

lira.  Yes — -he's  by  far  the  bed  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country* 

Sel.  Who  deals,  as  all  around  declare,  in  fpells 
and  magick. 

lira.  Aye — You  can't  fay  of  him,  as  they  do  of 
many  great  folks,  that  he's  no  Conjoror. 

Sel.  And  you  think  this  man  calculated  to  make 
a  good  hufband  to  Fatima  ? 

lira.  Pofitively. 

Sel.  Better  than  I  ? 

lira.  Um — Comparatively. 

Sel.  And  you  now  look  upon  me  with  contempt? 

lira.  Superlatively — 1  do,  by  the  Temple  of 
Mecca ! 

Sel.  Now,  by  my  injuries  old  man  ! — but  I  curb 
my  juft  refentment: — You  are  the  tather  of  my 
Fatima  j— but  for  my  Rival • 

lira.  He  is  able  enough  to  maintain   his  own 

qaufe, 

Sel. 
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Set.  Oh !  he  (hall  rue  the  day  when,  ferpent-like 
he  ftung  me.  Yes,  Abomeiique ! — Spite  of  thy 
wealth  and  power, — thy,  myftick  fpells,  and  hellifh 
incantations,— a  Soldiers  vengeance  fliall  perfue 
thee. 

QJJ  A  R  T  E  T  T  O. 

SeKm. — Ibrahim. — Fatima  and  Irene. 

S',1.  Ruthlefs  Tyrant!  dread  my  force \ 

A  Soldier's  Sabre  hangs  o'er  thee! 
Thou  foon  {halt  fall  a  headlefs  corfe,  * 

Who  now  would'ft  tear  my  love  from  me. 
Ibra.  Hew  prettily,  now,  he-  rails ! 

But  tisn't  fo  eafily  done  as  faid 
To  finite  a  Bafhaw,  and  cat  off  the  Head 

Of  a  Man  who  jias  got  three  Tails. 
(Fatima  and  Irene  come  from  the  Honfe,  and  kneel  to  Ibrahim.} 

Fati.  &  Ire.  Turn,  turn,  my  Fattier  !  turn  thee  hither  ! 

A  Daughter  would  thy  pity  move  ! 
Ire.  Why  doom  the  opening  Rofe  to  wither  ? 
£oth.  Why  blight  the  early  bud  of  Love? 
lira.      "}    O  !  how  teizing  ! 

Set.         i.  O  !  how  trying  !  O  !  how  vexing  /I  ,$*\! 
Fati.     J   Are  the  fears  which  f  Fathers       - 

•j  Lovers         (  prove 
*•  Daughters  J 

How  diftrefling  !  How  perplexing 

Are  the  cares  that  wait  on  Love  ! 
Ire.  &  Fati.  Hear  me  !  Hear  me  ! 
Ibra.  I'll  not  hear  thee ! 
Ire.  Si  Fati.  Can  you  now  our  fuit  refufe  ? 
Cheer  me  !  You  alone  can  cheer  me— 
'Tis  a  wretched  daughter  fues. 
lira.  'Tis  a  filly  daughter  fues. 
AU.  O!  how  trying!  Oh!  how  vexing  !  &c. 
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Ire.  Dear  !  how  can  you  think  of  marrying  my 
Sifter  to  this  Bafhaw  ? 

Ibra.  And  pray,  good  miftrefs  Irene,  with  all  the 
fubmiffion  of  a  dutiful  Father,  may  I  crave  to  know 
your  objections  ? 

Ire.  Why  in  the  firft  place,  then,  Father,  he  has 
a  Blue  Beard. 

Ibra.  And  who,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Devils, 
made  you  a  judge  of  Beards  ? 

Ire.  Well,  I  do  think  it  was  fent  as  a  punimment 
to  him,  on  account  of  all  his  unfortunate  wives. 

Ibra.  Ha  !  now,  under  favour,  I  do  think  that  a 
man's  wives  are  punifhment  enough,  in  themfelves. 
Praifed  be  the  wholeforne  Law  of  Mahomet  that 
ftinted  a  Turk  to  only  four  at  a  time  ! 

Ire.  The  Bafhaw  had  never  more  than  one  at  a 
time  3— and  'tis  whifpered  thai  he  beheaded  the  poor 
fouls  one  after  another  : — for  in  fpite  of  his  power 
there's  no  preventing  talking. 

Ibra.  That's  true,  indeed  ; — and,  if  cu-ting  off 
women's  heads  won't  prevent  talking,  I  know  of  no 
method  likely  to  profper  ! — But,  I'll  make  You  fi- 
lent,  Miftrefs,  depend  on't. — No  more  of  this  prate! 

Ire.  I  have  done,  Father  ! 

Ibra.  Prepare  to  take  up  your  abode  with  your 
Sifter,  at  the  Caftle. 

Ire.  O,  1  am  very,  very  glad  I  am  to  be  with  her  I 
Are  not  you,  Fatima  ? 

Fati.  I  am  indeed,  Irene.  A  loved  Sifter's  prc- 
fence  will  be  a  confolation  to  me,  in  my  mifcries. 

lira. 
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Mrs.  Perhaps  I  may  contrive  to  go  with  you, 
too. — If  I  could  bring  it  about,  1  fhould  dwell  there 
in  all  the  refpeft  due  to  a  relation  of  the  mighty 
Abomelique.  Let  me  once  get  footing  in  Old 
Three-Tails  Caftle,  and  I'll  tickle  up  the  Slaves  for 
a  great  man's  Father-in-Law,  I'll  warrant  me  ! — 
Hark  ! — I  hear  him  on  the  march  over  the  mount- 
ain:— and  here  are  all  our  neighbours,  pouring  out  of 
their  houfes,  to  fee  the  proceffion. 

The  Sun  rifes  gradually. — A  March  is  beard  at  a  great 
diftance. — ABOMELIQ^JP.,  and  a  magnificent  train ,  ap- 
pear, at  the  tcp  of  the  Mountain. — They  dejcend  through 
a  winding  path  : — sometimes  they  are  loft  to  the  fight ', 
to  mark  ihe  irregularities  of  the  road.  The  Hv.fick 
grows  Jlronger  &s  they  approach. — At  length,  ABO- 
MELIQUE'S  train  range  themfehes  on  each  fide  of  the 
Stage,  and  fing  the  Chorus,  as  he  marches  down 
through  their  ranks. — The  Villagers  come  from  their 
Houfes. 

GRAND     CHORUS, 

Mark  his  approach  with  Thunder!  Strike  on  the  trembling 
Spheres ! 

With  martial  crafh, 

The  Cymbals  clafli ; 

'Tis  the  Bafhaw  appears. 
War  in  his  eye-ball  gliflens !  Slave  of  his  lip  is  Law; 

Our  Life,  and  Death 

Hang  on  his  breath:— 

Hail  to  the  great  Bafhaw  ! 

Atom, 
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Abom.  Now,  Ibrahim  ; — I  co:re  to  claim  my 
Biide, — the  lovely  Fatima.  To  take  this  village 
rofe  from  the  obfcure  and  lowly  {hade,  andrplace  her 
in  a  warmer  foil  ;  where  the  full  Sun  of  Wealth  fhall 
fhine  upon  her,  and  add  a  richer  glow  to  the  fweet 
blufli  of  beauty. 

Ibra.  Moll  puiflant  Bafhaw  ! — I  am  proud  that 
any  twig  of  mine  is  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
Shrubbery. — Irene,  as  you  defired,  fliall  go  with  Fa- 
tima, as  companion.  For  rr.yfelf,  mighty  Sir,  I  am 
a  tough  Stick,  fomewhat  dry,  and  a  little  too  old, 
perhaps,  to  be  moved  : — but,  to  fay  the  truth,  fince 
you  are  going  to  take  off  my  fuckers,  if  I  were  to 
be  tranfplanted  along  with  them,  I  think  I  fhould 
thrive. 

Alom.  It  fhall  be  order'd  fo. 

Abra.  Shall  it  ! — Then,  if  I  don'c  make  fhifc  to 
flour  ifhj  cut  me  down,  and  make  fire-wood  of  me. 

Alorn.  Be  fatisficd — you  fhall  along  with  us 
There  fhall  not  be  one  countenance  on  which  my 
powe-,  and  this  day's  feftival,  docs  not  imprefs  a 
fmile. 

Sel.  That's  falfe,    by  Mahomet ! 

Alom.  How  now  ! — Who  dares  utter  that  ? 

lora.  Flulh  ! — (Stopping  Selims  mouth).  He's  no- 
bodv — Only  a  poor  mad  Trooper. — You  may  kno^f 
he's  a  Trooper  by  his  fwearing — Beneath  your 
mighty  notice. 

Abom.  What  prompts  him  to  this  boldnefs  ? 

Sel.  Injury — You  have  bafely  wronged  me. 

Abom. 
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Alom.  Ralh  fool ! — know  my  power  and  refpett 
it. 

Sel.  When  Power  is  refpefted,  it's  bafis  mud  be 
Jultice.  'Tis  then  an  edifice  that  gives  the  hum- 
ble fhelter  and  they  reverence  it  t — But,  'tis  a  hated 
fhallow  fabrick,  that  rears  itfelf  upon  opprefiion  : — 
the  breath  of  the  difcontented  fwells  into  a  gale 
around  it,  'till  it  totters. 

slbom*  Speak — how  are  you  aggrieved  ? 
Fati.  Let  me  inform  him. 

lira.  O,  plague  ! — Hold    your  tongue  ! — A  wo- 
man always  makes  bad  worfe. 
Alom.  Proceed,  fweet  Fati  ma  ! 
Fati.  I   was  poor,    and    happy ; — for   my  wifhes 
were  lowly  as  my  ftate. — Content  and  Peace  dwelt 
in  our  Cottage  j — nor  were   thefe   fmiling  inmates 
ruffled,  when  Love  dole  in,  and  found  a  (belter  in  my 
bofom.     My  Father  placed  my  hand  in  this  young 
Soldier's,    and  taught   me   that   our  fortunes   foon 
(hould  be   united. — Poor  Selim's   foul  fpoke  in  his 
eyes,  and    mine    replied,  (Tor  true   love's  eyes  are 
eloquent,)  that,  through  my  life,   I  wifhed   no  other 
protector  than  a  brave  youth,  whole  lot,  being  hum- 
ble like  my   own,  the   more  endeared  him    to  me. 
Our   hopes  and    joys   were  ripening  daily  :     You 
came,  and  all  are  blighted  !    (falls  in  Selim's  arms.} 
Alom.    Fear   them  afunder. — Iniuhed  !    and   by 

a  Slave  that • 

(SELIM  offers  to  draw,andis  retrained /^ABOMELIQUE'S 
Attendants.'] 

Thou 
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Thou  art  beneath  my  notice. — You,  Fatima,  muft 
to  the  Caftle- — Prepare  the  Palanquin  !  (/<?  the  At- 
tendants] We  are  advanced  too  far,  Lady — we  can- 
not now  recede. 

(A  Magnificent  Palanquin  is  Brought  In,  drawn  By  Black 

Slaves.) 
GRAND     CHORUS. 

Advance ! 
See  us  the  Bride  attending  ! 

Echo  mall  now  the  chaunt  prolong, 
Torn  with  a  lufty  Turkifli  Song, 
While  the  Star  of  the  World  is  afcending. 
(AEOMELIQJJE  leads  FATIMA  towards  the  Palanquin,] 
Hark  to  the  Drum ! 
Come,  Comrades,  Come! 
Time  will  not  brook  delaying.— 

( As  o  M  E  L  i  QJT  E  forces  FATIMA  into  the  Palanquin,  ivbo  ftmggles.) 
See  me  refills— her  Struggles  note ! 

Sel.  &  Fat.  O  give  me  •]         £  on  whom  I  dote! 
(.him.) 

A  B  o  M  E  L  i  QJJ  E  draws  his  f air e— all  the  SLAVES  draw. 
Sabres  are  gleaming  round  the  throat 

Of  Beauty  difobeying. 
[Exeunt,  hurrying  off}? A  T  i  M  A.  IR  E  N  i£.isfeatedcwitbberinthsPalar.quiiH 

SCENE     II. 

A  Hall  in  Alomeliquis  Caftle. 
Enter  BE  DA,    (with  a  Guittar.) 
Beda.  Where  can  he  be  loitering  fo  long! — Why, 
Shacabac ! — Poor  melancholy  fool !  he's  in  fome  dark 
corner  of  the  Caftle,  now, — moping,  an4.%hing  as 
C  ufaal 
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ufual — This  is  die  hour  he  (hould  come  to  take  his 
daily  lefibn  with  me  on  the  Guittar.  Mufick  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  him  merry. — Why,  Shaca- 
bact 

Enter  SHACABAC,  (with  a  Guittar.} 

Shac.  Here  I  am,  Beda  ! 

Beda.  Why,,  where  have  you  been,  all  this  time, 
Shacabac  ? 

Shac.  Getting  all  in  readinefs  for  the  Bafhaw's  re- 
turn, with  his  intended  Bride. — They  fay  fhe'svery- 
handfome. — Poor  foul ! — J  pity  her.  {half  P fide} 

Beda.  Pity  a  woman  becaufe  fhe  is  handfome  ! — 
Pray,  then,  keep  out  of  my  way,  for  I  don't  like  to 
be  pitied. 

Sbac.  Did  I  fay,  Pity  ? — Oh  no — I  didn't  intend 
that— Heigho  !. — 

Beda.  Now  what  can  you  be  fighing  for  ? — 

Shac.  That  wasn't  fighing. — I'm  like  our  old 
blind  camel, — a  little  fhort  winded,  that's  all. 

Beda.  I'm  fure,  Shacabac,  you  ought  to  be  the 
happieft  creature. in  the  Caftle. — The  Baihaw  loads 
you  with  his  favours- 

Sbac.  O,  very  heavily,  indeed  ! — I  don't  difpute 
thit. 

Beda.  You  are  his  chief  attendant ;  and  he  honours 
you  with  more  employment  than  all  the  other  flaves, 
put  together. 
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'Sbac.  Works  me  like  a  mule; — it  would  be  un- 
grateful to  deny  it 

Beda.  And  every  body  thinks  that  he  trufts  you 
•with  all  his  fecrets. 

Sbac.  (Alarmed)  No  ! — Do  they  think  that  ? 

Beda.  Yes;  and,  to  fay  tru:h,  you  keep  them 
Jock'd  up  as  clofe 

Sbac.  (ftarting)  Lock'd  up  ! — how  \ — why,  you — 
where  fhould  I  keep  them  lock'd  up  ? 

Beda.    In  your  bread,  to  be  fure. 

Sbac.  Oh  ! — Yes — yes : — That  is  if  he  trufts  me 
with  any: — but  to  think  that  a  Balhaw  would  tell 
his  feerets  to  a  flave ! — nonfenfe  ! 

Beda.  'Nay,  it  isn't  for  nothing  he  takes  you  to 
talk  with  him,  in  private,  in  the  Blue  Chamber. 

Sbac.  (very  earnejlly)  Don't  mention  that,  Be- 
da ! — Never  mention  the  Blue  Chamber  again  ! 

Beda.  Why,  what  harm  is  there  in  the  Blue 
Chamber  ? 

Sbac.  None  in  the  world: — but  you  know  I'm 
full  of  melancholy  fancies : — and  I  never  go  into 
that  Blue  Chamber  that  I  don'c  feel  as  if  I  were  tor- 
mented with  Devils. 

Beda.  Mercy  P-What  Devils,  Shacabac? 

Sbac.  (recoveringhiwfel/>&Jmilh!g)Qf\\y1*>\ue Devil?, 
Beda ! — Nothing  more.  Come — Hang  Sorrow  ! — 
Let's  ftrike  up  a  tune,  on  the  Guittar. 

Beda,  Aye,  that  makes  you  merry,  at  the  word  of 
times* 

G  2  Sbac. 
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Sbac.   That  it  does,  Beda. 

DUET. 

Shacabac  and  Beda. 

BEDA. 

Yes,  Beda, — This,  Beda,  when  I  melancholy  grow, 
This  linking  heart-finking  foon  can  drive  av/ay. 

BEDA. 
When  hearing  founds  cheering,  then  we  blythe  and  jolly 

grow; 

How  do  you,  while  to  you,  Shacabac,  I  play? 
Tink,  tinka,  tinka,   tink~-the  fweet  Guittar  mall  cheer 

you. 
Clink,  clinka,  clinka,  clink— So  gaily  let  us  fmg  ! 

SHAC. 

Tink,  tinka,  tinka,  link — A  pleafure  'tis  to  hear  you, 
While,  neatly,  you  fweetly,  fweetly  touch  the  ftring! 

BOTH. 
Tink,  tinka,  &c. 

SHAC. 
Once  fighing,  fick,  dying,  Sorrow  hanging  over  me, 

Faint,  weary,  fad,  dreary,  on  the  ground  I  lay ; 
There  moaning,  deep  groaning,  Beda  did  difcover  me — 

BEDA. 

Strains  foothing,  Gare  fmoothing,  I  began  to  play. 
Tink,  tinka,  tinka,  tink,---the  fweet  Guittar  could  cheer 

you  : 
Clink,  clinka,  clinka,  clink,  fo  gaily  did  I  fmg  ! 

SHAC, 

Tink,  tinka,  tinka,  tink, — A  pleafure  'twas  to  hear  you, 
While,  neatly,  You  fweetly,  fweetly  touch'd  the  ftring ! 

BOTH. 
Tink,  tinka,  &c. 

(A  Hern 
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{A  Hern  is  fo 

Sbac.  Hark  !  —  the  Horn  founds  at  the  Cafile 
Gate.  —  The  Bafhaw  is  return'd. 

Beda.  And  brings  his  Bride  with  him.  I  long  to 
iee  her  !  I  muft  join  the  reft  of  the  flaves  prefeatly. 
You  know,  Shacaoac,  we  are  all  to  kneel,  and  cry 
"  May  fhe  live  long  and  happy  !" 

'Sbac.  Heaven  fend  fhe  may  !  —  Hwfli  !  The  Ba- 
(haw! 

Enter  ABOMELIQUE. 

Abom.  Oh,  you  are  here. 

Sbac.  To  obey  your  pleafure.  Your  Slave  hum- 
bly  trufts  that,  in  '  preparing  for  our  new  Miftrefs, 
nothing  has  been  negled^d. 

Abom.  I  commend  yout<;are;  —  and,  while  the  lovely 
Fatima  is  infpefting  her  apartments,  I  have  employ- 
ment for  you.  You  muft  attend  me. 

Sbac.  Whither,  mighty  Sir? 

Abom.  To  the  Blue  Chamber. 

Sbac.  The  Blue  Cha  -  (drops  the  Gait  tar) 

Abom.  What  ails  the  driveller  ?  — 

Sbac.  No  -  Nothing  —  nothing.  —  That  terriole 
found  fcts  me  a  Ihivering  !  (halfafidej 

Abom.   What  fay  you  ? 

Shc.c.  I  fay  the  Guittar  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  it's  (hivering. 
Attend  me. 
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Sbac.   I  follow. 

[Exit  Abomelique,  followed  by  Sbacabac.) 

Reda.  Poor  Shacabac !  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  him  ! — Perhaps  he  has  been  crofled  in  Love — 
and,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  muft  have  a  miftrefs  fonae 
where — or  he  never  would  be  fo  often  alone  with  me 
without  faying  one  tender  thing  to  me — Ah,  Love, 
Love! — I  never  fhall  forget  my  poor,  dear,  loft 
Caflib. 

SONG. 

His  fparkling  eyes  were  dark  as  jet; 

Chica,  Chica,  Chica,  Cho. 
Can  I  ray  comely  Turk  forget  ?— 

Oh  !  never,  never,  never,  no  ! 
Did  he  not  watch  'till  N^rht  did  fall, 

And  fail  in  filence  on  rie  Sea; 
Did  he  not  climb  our  fea-girt  wall, 

To  talk  fo  lovingly  to  me  ?— 
O !  his  fparkling  eyes,  <Src. 

His  Lips  were  of  the  coral  hue. 

His  Teeth  of  ivory  fo  white; 
But  he  was  hurried  from  my  view, 

Who  gave  to  me  fo  much  delight ! 
And,  why  mould  tender  Lovers  part ! 

And  why  mould  Fathers  cruel  be! 
Why  bid  me  banilh  from  my  heart 

A  heart  fo  full  of  Love  for  me ! 

O!   his  fparkling  eyes,  &c  (Exit.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Blue  Apartment* 
A  winding  Stair  cafe  on  one  fide. — A  Large  door  in  the 

middle  of  the  Flat. — Over  the  door,   a  Pifture  of 

Abomelique,  kneeling   in   amorous  Juffllication    to   a 

beautiful  woman. — Other  Piftures,   and  Devices,  on 

Subjeffs  of  Love,  decorate  the  Apartment. 
ABOMELIQUE  and  SHACABAC  defcend  the  Stair. 
(SHACABAC  in  apparent  terror.} 

Abom.  You  know  my  purpofe. 

Shac.  I  guefs  if. 

Abom.  Why  do  you  tremble  ? 

Shac.  The  air  of  this  Apartment  chills  me: — 
aad  the  bufinefs  we  are  going  upon  isn'c  the  beft  to 
infpire  courage. 

Abom.  Fool ! — When  this  myfterious  Portal  (halt 
be  open'd,  what  haft  thou  to  dread  ? 

Shac.  Oh,  nothing  at  all.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
inner  apartment  might  terrify  a  man  of  tender 
nerves  : — but  what  are  they  to  me  ? — Only  a  few  fly- 
ing Phantoms,  fheeted  Spectres,  flapping  Skeletons, 
and  gt  inning  Ghofts  at  their  gambols  : — and  as  to 
thofe  who  had  once  the  honour  to  be  your  wives, — 
poor  fouls  ! — they  are  harmlefs  enough,  now,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  formerly. 

Abom.    Twas  to  prevent  the   harm  with  which 

their 

*  The  Dialogue  of  this  Scene  has  undergone  fome  alteration, 
fince  it  was  firii  represented  :  by  which  m;ans  the  Blue  Apart- 
ment is  not  (hewn  'till  the  Second  Aft.  The  Author,  howevtr, 
prefers  printing  it  as  it  was  originally  written. 
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their  conduct  threiten'd   me,  that  they  have  fuffer'd. 
Their  crimes  were  on  their  heads. 

Sbac.  Then  their  Crimes  were  as  cleanly  taken  off 
their  fhoulders  as  Scymetar  could  carry  them. — 
That  Curiofity  fhould  coft  fo  much  ! — If  all  women 
were  to  forfeit  their  heads  for  being  inquifitive,  what 
a  number  of  fweer,  pretty,  female  faces  we  fhould 
Jole  in  the  world  ! 

Ahem.  Such  punifhment  might  outrun  even  Tur- 
kifh  Juftice — but  in  me,  'tis  prudence;  Self  pre- 
fer vation.-r- You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  prediction. 

Sbc.c.  That  it  is  your  fate  to  marry,  and  your  Life 
will  be  endangered  by  the  Curiofity  of  the  woman 
whom  you  efpoufe. 

dbcm.  Thou  haft  the  fccret.  Dare  not  to  breathe 
it,  or 

Skac.  Don't  look  fo  terrible  then, — for,  if  you 
fcare  away  my  fenfes,  who  knows  but  the  iesret  may 
pop  out  along  with  them. 

Abom.  Well,  I  know  thou  dareft  not  utter  ir.  The 
my  (tick  ceremonies,  in  which,  from  mere  neceffity, 
I  have  employ'd  thee — thou  weak  and  unapt  agent — 
bear  in  them  a  fupernatural  force,  fettering  thy  ton- 
gue in  file  nee.  (gives  him  a  Key  decorated  ^i:b  Jewels} 
T;ike  the  Key  :  apply  it  to  the  door. 

Sbac.  Yes,  I — but  I  \vas  always  from  a  bey,  the 
mereft  bungler  at  a  Lock  that • 

Abcm.  Daiiard! — Thou  know'it  how  readily  *tv?iil 
open. 

SJjzc.  But  mud  I  onec  more  open  it  tc 

Atom. 
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Alcm.  Be  fpeedy  !  This  Talifman  mud,  ere  my 
marriage  r ires  are  folemnized,  be  placed  withm*the 
Tomb  of  thofc  whofe  rafhnefs  has  laid  them  cold 
beneath  thelcy  hand  of  Death. 

Shac.  Mercy  on  us ! — I  know  not  for  the  icy  hand 
of  Death  -.—But  if  Fear  would  do  me  the  favour  to 
keep  his  chilly    paws  off  me,  I  fhould  be  much  war- 
mer than  I  am  at  prefent. 
Alcm.  No  dally  ing. 
Shac.   I  obey. — 

SHAC  ABAC  puts  the  Key  into  the  Lock ;  the  Door  in- 
Jtantly  finks,  with  a  tremendous  craft:  and  the  Blue 
Chamber  appears  peaked  with  vivid  flreams  of 
Blood.  The  figures  in  the  PiHure,  over  the  door, 
change  their  pcfition,  and  ABOMELIQ.UE  is  reprefented 
in  the  t&tih  of  beheading  the  Beauty  he  was,  before, 
fupplicating. — Ike  Pffiures,  and  Devices,  of  Love, 
change  to  fubjefts  of  Horror  and  Death.  The  inte- 
rior apartment  (which  the  Jinking  of  the  door  difco- 
versj  exhibits  various  Toinbs,  in  a  Jepuhhral  build- 
{ng  . — in  the  midjl  of  which  ghajlly  and  fiipernatKra I 
forms  are  feen  \-fome  in  motion.,  feme  fix'd — In  th: 
teritre,  is  a  large  Skeleton  feated  on  a  tomb,  (with 
a  Dart  in  "*/.  hand)  and,  over  hh  head,  in  charaEiert 
cf  Blood,  is  Written 

«<  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CURIOSITY." 
Abom.  Thou-feeft  yon  fleftlefs  form. 
{pointing  to  the  Skeleton.} 

Shac.   O,  yes ! — and  rny  own  flefh  crawls  when- 

«ver  I  look  upon  him.     (giving  Abefneliqus  the  Key.) 

D 
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Abom.  I lenceforward  he  muft  be  my  deftiny.  Dae- 
mon of  Blood  \—(addreJJing  the  Skeleton)  Death's 
Courier  ! — whofe  fport  it  it  to  found  War's  Clari- 
on;— to  whet  the  knife  of  Suicide! — to  lead  the 
hired  Murderer  to  the  Sleeping  Babe ;  and,  with 
a  ghaftly  fmile  of  triumph,  to  regifter  the  Slaughter'd, 
who  prematurely  drop  in  Nature's  Charnel-houfe ; — 
here,  here  have  I  pent  thee  ! — A  prifoner  to  my 
Art, — here — to  circumfcribe  thy  general  purpofes, 
for  my  particular  good — twelve  winters  have  I 
kept  thee  -1 

Sbae.  Have  you  ! — Allah  prefervc  us  ! — but  I 
muft  lay  that,  confidering  the  time,  he  looks  fo  lean 
that  he  does  his  keeper  no  credit. 

Abom.  Approach  him  with  refpect. 

Shac.  Who,  I? — I'd  rather  keep  at  a  refpedful 
diftance. 

Abcm.  Take  this  Talifman* 

Sbac*  '  Tis  a  Dagger. 

Abom.  'Tis  a  charmed  one.     While   it   remains 

beneath  the  foot  of  that  fame  ghaftly   form,   I    am 

free  from  mortal  pOv\er.     Another  hand  than  mine 

muft  place  it  there.     Thou  muft  perform  the  office. 

(Gives  him  the  Talisman  } 

Sbac.  Muft  I ! — well — I — (approaching  the  figure) 
O,  Mahomei! — If  ever  I  get  away  fafe  from  this 
gentleman  who  has  jumped  out  of  his  Skin,  I  fhall 
jump  out  of  my  own,  for  joy  ! — 

SHACABAC 
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SSACABAC  lays  the  Dagger  at  the  foot  of  the  Skele- 
ton.— It  Thunders  and  Lightens  violently.  The  in- 
fcriptiony  over  the  Skeletons  head,  changes  to  the  fol- 
lowing-— 

"THIS    SEPULCHRE  SHALL  INCLOSE  HER  WHO 
MAY    ENDANGER   THS    LIFE   OF    AjBOMELI- 

QUE" 

The  Skeleton  raifes  his  arm  which  holds  the  Dart ; 
then  lets  his  arm  fall  again .  SHACABAC  ft  aggers  from 
the  Sepulchre,  into  the  Blue  Chamber,  and  falls  on  hit 
face-,  when  the  Door,  inftantly  rijing,  clojes  the  in- 
ferior building.'—  The  Breaks  of  blood  vani/ti  from  the 
walls  of  the  Blue  Chamber,  and  AEOMELIQ^JE'S  Pic- 
ture, with  the  other  Piclures,  and  Devices,  refume 
their  original  appearance. 
Abom.  It  omens  profperoufly  !  This  Sepujchrefhall 

inclofe  Her  who  may  endanger  the  Life  of  Abome- 

lique — Her  death  then  is  the  penalty  of  her  rafhnefs. 

May  Fatima  be  prudent,  and  avoid  it. Roufe  thee, 

dull  fool !— Thy  Tafe  is  ended  :  arife,    and   follow 

me  hence: 

Sbac.  That  I  will,  if  my  Legs  have  power  to  carry 

me.     (getting  up) 

Alow.  Hark! — I  hear  a  foot  in  yonder  gallery  :  — 

Afcendthe  Stairs  with  me,  in  filence.  Chattering  will 

coft  thy  Life. 

.  Then  I  am  furcyou  muftpull  out  my  teetha 
P2  for 
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for  they  chatter  in  fpite  of  me.     [Abpjneliq%emaket 
afigntobim  to  follow}  I  attend  ! — 

(They  afcen  d  the  St  air-cafe  >  and  the  Scene  clofes.) 


SCENE,  IV. 

AvApartment  inlhe  Cajlle.- — Enter  FATIMA  ^»^IRENE. 

Ire.  Prythee,  deareft  fitter,  take  comfort. 

Fall.  Where  fhall  I  find  it  ?  Torn  from  the  man  J 
love,  and  forced  into  the  arms  of  one  whom  I,  and 
all  around,  deteft,  where  fhould  I  look  for  comfort ! 
My  waking  thsughts  are  terments;  and,  fincethrs 
marriage  was  propofed,  my  very  dreams  have  fore- 
boded mifery. 

SONG, 

Faiima. 

While,  penfive,  I  thought  on  my  Love, 

The  Moon,  on  the  Mountain,  was  bright  j 

And  Philomel,  down  in  the  grove, 

Broke,  fweetly,  the  filence  of  Night. 

O,  I  wiih'd  that  the  tear-drop  would  flow  !  t 

But  I  felt  too  much  anguifh  to  weep  ; 

'Till,  worn  with  the  weight  of  my  woe, 

1  funk  on  my  pillow,  to  fleep. 

Methought  th.-.t  my  Love,  as  I  lay, 
His  ringlets  all  clotted  with  gore, 
In  the  palenefs  of  Death,  feem'd  to  fay, 
"  Alas !  we  muft  never  meet  more !" 
"  Yes,  yes,  my  beloved  !  we  mufl  part  j" 
"  The  Steel  of  my  Rival  was  true;— 
"  The  AfTaffin  has  ftruck  on  that  heart," 
•'  Which  beat  with  fuch  fervour  for  you." 

Irt, 
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Ire.  Why,  to  be  fure,  'tis  a  fad  thing  to  lofeSe- 
Jim. — He  is  a  good  youth. — And  we  women  have, 
fomehow,  fuch  a  pleafure  in  looking  at  a  good  young 
man,  when  he  happens  to  be  very  handfome !  Yet 
the  Bafhaw,  bating  his  Beard,  ifn't  fo  very  ugly 
neither.  Then,  you  know,  he  rolls  in  riches. 

Fati.  He  abufes  them,  Irene.  Wealth,  when  it's 
purpofe  is  perverted,  makes  the  pofiefibr  odious. 
When  virtuous  men  have  gold  they  purchafe  their 
own  happinefs,  by  making  others  happy : — Heap 
treafure  on  the  vicious,  they  ftrengthen  their  injuftice 
with  the  fweet  means  of  Charity,  and  turn  the  poor 
man's  bleffing  to  a  curfe. 

Ire.  Well  now  it's  a  great  pity  you  happen'd  to 
love  Selim  firft.  Who  knows  but  the  Bafhaw  may 
turn  out  good  to  us,  after  all.  See  what  finecloaths 
he  has  given  us  already. 

Fati.  Alas,  my  fitter !  thefe  gay  trappings  com- 
municate no  pleafure  to  an  aching  heart. 

Ire.  Iwifh  they  could  fee  us  in  them,  in  our  village, 
for  all  that.  Then  we  are  to  have  a  fine  feaft,  to- 
night, in  honour  of  your  nuptials,  which  are  to  take 
place  to-morrow. 

Enter  SHACABAC. 

Sbac.  Madam,  the  Balhaw  waits,  to  attend  you, 
to  the  illuminated  Garden. 

Ire.  There — the  illuminated  Garden !    I  told  you 

fo. 

Ire. 
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Fati.  I  attend  him.     Come,  Sifter. 

(Exeunt  Fatima  and  Irene.} 

Shac.  Poor  foul  !  muft  jfhe  be  facrifked,  too,  to 
the  Bafluw's  cruelty  !  His  favage  fpirit  fettles  all 
family  difputes  with  the  edge  of  the  Scymetar. 

SONG. 

A  Fond  Hufband,  will,  after  a  conjugal  Strife, 
Kifs,  forgive,  weep,  and  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  Wife. 
But  Abomelique's  wife  other  conduct  may  dread- 
When  he  falls  on  her  Neck,  'tis  to  cut  oft"  her  head. 
How  many  there  are,  when  a  Wife  plays  the  fool, 
Will  argue  the  point  with  her,  calmly,  and  cool ; 
The  Balhaw,  who  don't  relifh  debates  of  this  fort, 
Cuts  the  Woman,  as  well  as  the  Argument,  fhort. 
But,  whatever  her  errors,  'tis  mighty  unfair 
To  cut  off  her  Head,  jult  as  if 'twere  all  Hair ;— - 
For,  this  truth  is  maintain'd  by  Philofophers  ftill,— 
That  the  Hair  grows  again,  but  the  Head  never  will. 
And,  among  all  the  bafeft,  fure  he  is  moft  bafe, 
Who  can  view,  then  demolish,  a  Woman's  fweet  face  { 
Her  fmiles  might  the  malice  of  Devils  difarmj 
And  the  Devil  take  Him  who  would  offer  her  harm  ! 

[Exit, 


SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

A  Garden — brilliantly  and  fancifully  illuminated — A 
Fountain  playing  in  the  middle  of  it — An  elevated  Sofa, 
on  one  fide ,  under  a  rich  Canopy. 

A  LARGE  COMPANY  OF  SLAVES  difcovered—fome  DAN- 
CERS— otliers  with  Mujical  injlruments — They  all  ap- 
pear as  preparing  for  an  entertainment. 

BE  DA  isforemoft  among  them. 

Enter  IBRAHIM. 

lira.  That's  right !  You  poor  abominable  Devils, 
who  have  the  happinefs  to  be  Slaves  to  my  Son-in- 
law,  that's  right !  Thrum  you  guittars,  puff  your 
trumpets,  and  blow  your  flutes,  in  honour  of  your 
new  Miftrefs,  my  daughter.  Come  here  you  long 
winded  dog ! — {to  a  Jlave  with  a  trumpet}  Tell  me 
who  I  am. 

Stave.  You  are  old  Ibrahim. 

lira.  Old  Ibrahim  ! — Thefe  Slaves  are  remarka- 
bly free  ! — I  am  the  Father  of  the  Lady  who  is  to  be 
Wife  of  the  Man,  who  is  the  Matter  of  you. — 
What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  Father-in-law  to  Three 
Tails  ! — (Sees  Beda}  O,  dear !  there's  a  pretty  black- 
eyed  girl  \ — Come  here,  and  tell  me  your  name. 

Beda.  My  name  is  Beda,  fo  pleafe  you  ! 

lira.  Beda,  is  it  ? — Why  you  little  Devil,  you're 
an  Angel. 

Beda.  Oh  no,  Sir, — I'm  only  one  of  the  family. 

lira.  Then  give  me  a  family  kifs. — 

Beda 
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Eeda.  Dear!  if  theBafhaw  fhould  lee  you  ! 

lira.  Then  he'd  fay  you  have  a  good  tafte. — 
Cheer  up,  little  one  ! — I  rule  the  road  here. — It 
(han't  go  worfe  wkh  you  that  I  have  power,  and  you 
have  charms.  It's  amazing,  when  Beauty  pleads 
wuh  a  Great  Man,  how  much  quicker  it  rifes  to 
promotion  than  ugly. faced  merit. — (A  Flourlfh  of 
Mujick  without'}  Silence !  Here  comes  the  great 
Abomelique  ! — Son-in-Law  to  me,  who  am  the 
Father  to  the  Lady,  who  is  to  marry  the  man,  that 
is  mailer  to  you. — Stand  afide! — be  ready — Strain 
your  throats,  kick  your  heels,  and  Ihew  obedience. 

ABOMELIQUE  enters  with  FATIMA,  IRENE  accompa- 
nying them.  ABOMKLIQVE  and  FATIMA  feat  them- 
Jel-ves  under  the  Canopy. 

A  GRAND   DANCE. 

CHORUS. 

Lowly  we  bend  in  Duty. 

Queen  of  the  peaceful  Bowers  ! 
We  bow  to  the  foot-fteps  of  beauty: 

And  ftrew  her  path  with  flowers. 
7  he  mellow  flute  is  blowing, 

Bounce  goes  the  Tambourin  ; 
Sweet  harmony  is  Rowing, 
.  To  welcome  Beauty's  Queea. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACf. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE    I. 
A      WOOD. 

A  COMPANY  OF  SPAHIS   (or  Turkijh  Soldiers)  dif- 
cover -d  in  ambufli. 

GLEE 

STAND  clofe!— Our  Comrade  »not  come; 

Ere  this,  he  muft  be  hovering  near  j— 

Give  Kim  a  Signal  we  are  here, 
By  gently  tapping  on  the  Drum. 

Rub,  Dub,  Dub. 

A  Comrade's  wrong'd :  Revenge  Jhall  work : 
Thus,  till  our  proje&'s  ripe,  we  lurk  ;— 

And  (till,  to  mark  that  we  arc  here, 

Yet  not  alarm  the  diftant  ear, 

"With  caution,  ever  and  anon, 

The  Drum  we  gently  tap  upon, 
Rub,  Dub,  Dub. 

£  tit 


.  lt*. 

i  ft.  J/i/r.   Selim  tarries  long. 
2d  5/><z.  Difappointed  Love  is  a  heavy  luggage  - 
— and  he   who  travels  with  it  generally  proceeds 
flowly. 

3d  Spa.  Not  when  the  hope  ofredrefs  is  pack'd 
tip  with  his  disappointments :  and  Revenge  has 
k>ng  fpurs  to  quicken  a  dull  motion. — Were 
you  ever  in  love,  Comrade  ?  (to  afullen  rough  look- 
ing companion.) 

4th  Spa.  (very  gruffly)  I  once  knew  the  tender 
paffion. 

3d  Spa.  Were  you  fuccefsful  when  you  adored  ? 
4th  Spa.  Um  I — Why   the  chances  were  againfi 
me. 

3d  Spa.  How  fo? 

4th  Spa.  I  adored  eleven,  and  obtained  but  five, 
— Twas  hard,  for  a  man  who-  was  fo  conftant 
to'cm. 

i  ft  Spa.  Well,  we  are  all  Soldiers.  War  is  the 
miftrefs  I  perfue. 

2d  Spa,  You  muft  take  pains  to  keep  fight  of 
her,  for  you  have  loft  one,  eye  in  her  fervice  al- 
ready.. 

i  th  Spa.  Wounds  of  honour,  brother,  form  thfe 
Warrior's  proudeft  Epitaph.  My  lofs  perhaps  may 
live  in  ftory. 

4th  Spa.  It  muft  live  in  a  blind  ftory,  then,  if  it 
live  at  all,  brother. 

$d  Spa.  Come,  no  more  of  this. 
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.  Nay, let  themproceed.  They  are  only  in  fport. 
My -Comrades  know  that  the  breath  of  a  few  ribald 
jefters  can  never  wither  the  laurels  a  Soldier  gains 
in  prote&ing  his  Country. — Look  out ! — Heje 
cpmes  Selim  ! — 

Ert&r  SELIM. 

2d  Spa.  Well  met. — We  -have  been  a  full  hour 
at  our  poll,  here. 

Sel.  Your  pardon.  The  entanglements  of  the 
Wood  retarded  my  progrefs. 

3d  Spa,  Now,  Comrade: — The  time's  at 'hand 
when  we  will  redrefs  you. 

Sel.  I  know  your  zeal.  A  Sparii  never  permits 
a  brother's  injuries  to  remain  unrevenged. 

4th  Spa.  We'll  feize  upon  Blue-Beard,  and  dry- 
fhave^  him  with  a  two-edged  Scymefcar, 

Sel.  If  it  be  expedient  to  attack  the  Caftle,  be 
cautious,  friends,  in  the  procedure.  My  Fatima, 
elfe,  may  fall  in  the  confufion. 

2d  Spa.  Fear  not  that. — We'll  crack. the  walls 
like  a  nut-fliell,  and  extraft  your  miftrefsj  fate  and 
found,  like  the  kernel. 

•  4th  Spa.  Our  Horfes  ftand  -a  few  paces  hence. 
Let  us  mount,  and  away !     • 

Sel.  We  will,  my  Comrades  !— We  have  fome 
diftance  yet  to  ride,  ere  we  reach  the  domain,  o^ 
Abomelique.  Prepare, — I'll  follow,  inftantly. — 
Thanks  for  your  aid.  , 

i  ft  Spa.    Nay,  we  want   no   thanks.     Men   are 

^nworthy  of  fucc our  in  their  own  time  of  need, 

E  ^  who 
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who  will  not  be  active  to  relieve  the  fufferings  of 
their  fellows. — March,  Comrades ! 

(Exeunt  Spahis. 

Sel.  Now,  Fortune !  Smile  upon  a  Soldier's  ho- 
neft  love>  flruggling  to  refcue  injured  virtue  from 
oppreflion. 

S    O    N    G. 
Sellm. 

Hear  me,  O  Fortune,  hear  me ! 

Thy  aid,  O  let  me  prove! 
Now  in  this  ftruggle  cheer  me, 

And  crown  the  hopes  of  Lovr ! 

Then  Vice  no  more  (hall  revel  j — 

Yes,  Tyrant,  we  fhall  meet : 
A  Soldier's  Sword  ftiall  level 

Oppreffion  at  my  feet,  [Exit. 


SCENE    II. 

An  Apartment  in  Abomeliquc1  s  Cafth. 

Enter  ABOMILIQJJE,  FATIMA,  and  SHACABAC. 

Abom.  Yes,  Fatima ;  bufmefs  of  import  calls 
me. — for  a  few  hours  I  leave  you.  Soon  as  the  Sun 
flopes  through  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven,  to  kifs 
the  mountain's  top,  and  Evening'!?  Jengthen'd  flia- 
dows  forerun  the  dew-drops  of  the  night,  then 
look  for  my  return.  Then  ihall  pur  marriage  be 
accomplifhed. 

fat.  Alas  !«r-if  ever  pity 
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Abom.  No  more  of  this — Off  \vith  this  maiden 
coynefs : — And,  in  my  abfence,  be  gay  and  jo- 
cund. This  Caftle  can  afford  diverfion,  Lady.  Rove 
freely  through  it. — Here  are  the  keys 

Shac.  (involuntarily  interrupting)  What  all  the  keys? 

Abom.  Peace,  Slave!  Infpect  the  rich  Apar'- 
ments.  Thefe  open  every  door : — This  Slave,  here> 
mail  conduct  you— But,  with  them,  take  this  caur 
tion. 

Fall.  A  Caution ! 

Abom:  Yes  :  this  Key,  fparkling  with  diamonds, 
opens  a  door  within  the  blue  apartment, 

Shac.  (feting}  Oh  ! 

Abom.  That  Door,  and  that  alone—is  facred- 
Dare  to  open  it,  and  the  moft  dreadful  punilhment 
that  tongue  can  utter  will  await  you. 

(Here  SHAC  ABAC  gives  ABOMELIQUE  a  look  of  fuppli- 

cation  for  FAT  IMA,  and  is  repelled   by  a  ferocious 

frown  from  his  MASTER  .) 

It  is  the  fole  reftraint  I  ever  fliall  impofc.  In  all 
elfe  you  have  ample  fcope.—  Merit  my  indulgence, 
and  tremble  to  abufe  it.  (gives  the  Keys] 

Fati.  I  tremble  now,   to  hear  your  words,  and 
mark  your  manner. 
Shac.  (a fide}  So  do  I,  I'm  fure! 

Fati.  If  this  Key  be  of  fuch  import,  'twere  beft 
not  truft  it  to  my  keeping. 

Shac.  Oh,  much  the  beft. — Pray  take  it  again  ! 
— Pray  do !  (anxioujly) 

Ahem. 
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Abom.  Be  dumb.!  —  No,  Fatima.  —  A  Wife  were 
unworthy  of  my  love,  could  I  not.  confide  in  her 
tlifcretion.  —  Prove  I  may  trull  in  your's  implicitly. 
—  Follow  me,  Slave,  to  the  Caftle  gate  ;  —  then 
haftcnback  to  attend  your  miftrefs. 

Shac.  Yes,  I  -  Pray  then  don't  ftir  from  here 
till  I  come,  Lady  !  —  If  the  poor  foul  mould  get  to 
the  Blue  Chamber  before  I  return,  and 


Abom.  Farewell,  Fatima  !  —  Come  on.         [Exit. 

Shac.  I  come  -  Oh!  —  (firft  looks  at  FATIMA, 
then  at  his  Mafter,  betiveen  anxiety  for  the  one  and  ter- 
ror of  the  other  :  —  Then  Exit,  after  AROMELIQJJE.^ 

Fali.  What  can  this  mean  ?  —  His  ferocious  look, 
as  he  pronounced  the  fokmn  charge,  ftruck  horror 
through  me  !  —  The  countenance,  too,  of  the  trem- 
bling Slave  was  mark'd  with  myftery  ' 

Enter  IRENE. 

Ire.  So,  Siller!  —  The  Bafhaw  is  going,  I  hear, 
'till  the  evening.  —  What  are  thofe  keys  in  your 
fcand? 

Faft.  They  open  every  door  within  the  walls.  — 
Abomelique  has  left  them  with  me,  that  we  may 
wander  through  the  Caftle. 

Ire.  WeH,  now,  that  is  very  kind  of  him. 

Fati.  I  have  no  joy,  now,  Irene,  in  obferving 
the  idle  glitter,  and  luxury  of  wealth. 

Ire  Haven't  you  ?—  but  1  have.  We'll  have  a  rare 
rummage  !  —  I  won't  leave  a  finglenook,  nor  corner, 
unexamined, 
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Fati.  That  muft  not  be.  There  is  one  room  we 
are  forbidden  to  enter. 

Ire.  A  forbidden  Room  ! — Dear,  now,  I  had  ra- 
ther fee  that  room  than  any  other  in  the  Caftle  ! 
Did  the  Bafhaw  forbid  us  ? 

Fati.  He  did; — and  with  an  emphafis  fo  earneft, 
a  manner  fo  impreffive,  that  he  has  taught  rne  a  fa- 
tal confequence  would  wait  on  difobedience. 

Ire.  Mercy  ! — Ho\^  I  do  long  to  fee  that  room! 
— Do  let  me  juft  look  at  the  key. 

Fati.  Beware,  Irene  !   (J/iewing  her  the  key.) 

Ire.  Dear,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  a 
key. — What,  is  this  it  ? — Well,  it  is  a  monftrous 
fine  one,  I  declare  !  Dear  Fatima!  how  pretty  it 
would  be  juft  to  take  one  peep  ! 

Fati.  Tempt  me  not  to  a  breach  of  faith,  Irene. 
When  we  betray  the  confidence  repofed  in  us, 
to  gratify  our  curiofity,  a  crime  is  coupled  to  a 
failing,  and  we  employ  a  vice  to  feed  a  weaknefs. 
— The  door  within  the  blue  apartment  muft  remain 
un  touch 'd. 

Ire.  Well,  I  have  done: — but  we  may  fee  the 
reft  of  the  rooms,  I  fuppofe  ? 

Fati,  If  that  can  pleafe  you,  Sifter,  I  will  ac- 
company you, 

he.  That's  my  good,  kind  Fatima  ! — If  I  could 
but  get  her  by  degrees  to  this  Blue  Apartment ! 
(AJfde.)  Come  ;^— we'll  go,  and  look  over  the 
Gaftle.— I  faw  fome  rich  dreffes,  in  a  wardrobe,  at 

the 
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the  end  of  the  gallery,  that  would  have  fuited  me, 
nicel}',  in  the  dance  laft  night. 

SONG. 

Irene. 

Moving  to  the  melody  of  muftck's  note, 

Obferve  the  Turkifh  fair  advance. 
Lightly  as  the  Goflamer  fhe  feems  to  float, 
Thro'  mazes  of  the  Dance. 
Sportive  is  the  meafure, 
Thrilling  is  the  pleafure, 
While  in  merry  glee,  the  Sexes  join  ; 
;  Deeper-blufhing  rofes, 

Ev'ry  cheek  difclofes, 
Eyes  with  Luftre  mine. 

Moving  to  the  melody,  &c. 

When  the  lover  takes  her  glowing  hand, 

With  manly  grace  and  eafe , 
Can  the  dancing  female,  then,  withfland 

His  gentle  fqueez*  ? 

No — She  gives  him  then  fo  languifhing  a  glance^ 
Grown  tender,  foft,  and  melting  with  the  dance. 
Cupid,  Cupid — God  of  hearts, 
Dancing  fharpens  all  your  darts ! 

Moving  to  the  melody,  &c.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    III. 

Another  Apartment  in  ABOMELIQUE'S  Co/lie. 

Enter  IBRAHIM,  running  after  BED  A* 
Ibra.  Come  here- you  little  (kipping  jade,  and  let 


me 
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me  look  at  you  ! — (takes  hold  of  her.)  Tell  me  now, 
Don't  you  think  you  are  very  pretty  ? 

Beda.  I  am  fuch  as  Nature  made  me,  Sir. 

Ibra.  Nature  has  been  very  kind  to  you,  hufTey  ! 
She  has  given  you  two  black  eyes. 

Beda.  That  wasn't  fo  very  kind  of  her,  Sir. 

Ibra.  Don't  you  know  I  am  made  Major  Domo? 

Beda.  Yes. — The  Bafliaw  has  given  you  the 
command,  it  feems,  over  the  (laves. 

Ibra.  Then  obey  me. 

Beda.  How,  Sir? 

Ibra.  How  ? — Why — Shew  me  your  teeth. 

Beda.  My  teeth  ? 

Ibra.  Yes. — Giggle. — (BEDA  laughs?}  O,  Maho- 
met!— There's  ivory  ! — She  has  a  handfomer  mouth 
than  an  elephant ! — Where  were  you  born,  child  ? 

Beda.  In  Constantinople,  Sir.  My  poor  mother 
was  carried  off  with  a  plague,  there.  My  father 
had  it  at  the  fame  time. 

Ibra.  Did  it  kill  him,  then  ? 

Beda.  No,  Sir : — he  was  very  bad  with  it :— but 
when  my  mother  died 

Ibra.  Then  your  Father  got  rid  of  h^s  Plague. 

Beda.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ibra.  I  don't  doubt  it.  And,  how  came  you  a 
Have  ? 

Beda.  O,  that's  a  very  long  ftory. 

.  Don't  tell  it,  then.  We've  no  need  of  long 
F  ftories^ 
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ftories,  while  there's  opium  in  Turkey :— But  I'll 
lighten  the  load  of  your  bondage. 

Eeda.  Will  you,  indeed,  Sir  ? 

Ibra.  Yes. — -I  am  a  true  Turkifh  lover. — And 
know  all  the  amorous  phrafeology  of  our  Country. 
— You  mall  be  the  Nutmeg  of  my  affeftions,  my 
All-fpice  of  delight.  When  I  meet  you  in  the 
grove  of  Nightingales,  let  not  your  eyes  be  dif- 
dainful  as  the  Stag's- — There  ! — Now,  go  and 
tell  Muftapha  to  mend  the  hole  the  rat  gnaw'd  in 
Hiy  flipper  laft  night ! — in  that  damn'd  cock-loft 
my  fpn- in-law  crams  me  into,  by  way  ©f  a  bed- 
chamber. 

Eeda.  Am  I  to  go  now,  Sir  ? 

Ibra.  Aye. — Stay ! — Give  me  a  kifs  firft. — What 
you  are  loth  to  take  it  ? 

Beda.  O,  Sir,  we  flaves  muft  take  any  thing. 
fBcitg&Jrr^ 

Ibra.  Adieu ! — Crown  of  my  head  '. 

Beda.  Good  bye,  Sir !— An  old  dotard  ! 

\Exit  BEDA. 

Ibra.  My  fortune's  made  !  Abomelique  marries 
my  daughter  to-night,  and  puts  me  into  power,  be- 
caufe  he  can't  help  it. 


SON.G. 
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SONG. 

Ibrahim. 
Major  Domo  am  I 
Of  this  grand  Family  ; 
My  word  through  the  Caftle  prevails.: 
I'm  appointed  the  Head 
That  muft  keep  up  the  dread, 
And  the  pompi,  ,of  my  Son-in-Laws  Tails. 
I  ftrut  as_fine  as  any  Macaw, 
I'll  change  for  down  my  bed  of  rtraw, 
On  perquiiites  I  lay  my  paw, 
I  pour  wine,  flily,  down  my  maw, 
I  fluff  good  victuals  in  my  craw. 
'Tis  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  Father-in-Law 
To  a  very  magnificent  three  tail'd  Barfhaw  1 


.   The  Slaves,  black  and  white, 

Of  each  Sex  own  my  might ; 
I  command  full  three  hundred  and  ten. 

The  Female*  1*11  kifs, 

But  it  won't  be  amifs 
To  fright  them,  with  thumping  the  Men,, 

I  ftrut  as  fine  &c. 


At  the  Head  of  Affairs, 

Turn  me  out,  then  who  dares.— 
Let  them  prove  the  Head  pilfers  and  fteals^ 

No  three  tail'd  Bafhaw 

Kicks  his  Father-in-Law, 
And  makes  his  Head  take  to  his  Heels. 

1  Jlrut  as  fine  Sec.  [Exit  IBRAHIM, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    IV. 

The  Blue  Apartment. 

FA  TIM  A  and  IRENE  are  dif covered  on  the  Top  of  the 

Stair-cafe. 

Fati.  I  am  tired,  already,  with  the  fearch  we 
have  made,  Irene. 

Ire.  O,  I  could  never  be  tired  with  fuch  fine 
things  as  we  have  feen ! — Do,  now,  juft  come  down 
the  ftair,  and  walk  through  this  wing  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Fati.  Well,  I 

Ire.  Aye,  now,  that's  a  fweet,  good-natured 
fitter  ! — (they  clef c end  the Jl air  .^ — Now  here's  a  pretty 
room  ! — All  furninYd  with  Blue,  I  fee. 

Fati.  With  Blue ! — 'tis  the  very  chamber  we 
were  caution'd  to  avoid.  Imprudent  girl ! — Whi- 
ther have  you  led  me?  Hafte,  hafte,  Irene,  and  let 
us  leave  it  inftantly. 

Ire.  Dear  !  whe re's  the  hurry  ?— I'm  fure  'tis  a 
very  pretty  room : — Befides,  'tis  only  the  door  in 
this  room,  which  leads  to  another,  you  know,  that 
you  were  bid  not  to  touch. 

Fati.  No  matter:  ?Tis  rafh  to  tarry.  Cur  being 
here  may  excite  fufpicion. 

Ire.  Sufpicion  ! — Why,  we  have  no  bad  purpofe  : 
— And,  even,  if  we  were  to  open  the  door — and 
there  it  Hands,  as  if  it  feemed  to  invite  the  very 
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key  in  your  hand  to  come  and  unlock  it — Why  I 
fee  no  fuch  great  crime  in  the  action. 

Fati.  The  Balhaw's  charge,  Irene 

Ire.  Is  a  very  ill-natured  on?.  And  fliould  you 
difobey  him,  we  could  keep  our  own  counfel.— 
Then  if  nobody  knows  we  have  found  out  his  fe- 
cret,  what  have  we  to  fear,  while  we  continue 
mute  as  death  ? 

A  Voice  within.  Death  ! — (the  ivomen  /oak  at  tack 
ether,  and  tremble.) 

Fati.  Did  you  hear  nothing,  Irene  ? 

Ire.  Yes.— I — I 1  thought  I  heard  fomethmg 

that — Stay O,  it  muft  be  an  echo. — Thefe  large 

old  buildings  are  full  of  them. 

Fati.  It  had  an  aweful  found! — A  tone  like  that, 
they  fay?  will  fail  upon  the  flagged  wing  of  mid- 
night, eroding  the  fear  ftruck  traveller  upon  the 
defart,  to  give  him  token  of  a  foul  murder. 

{A  deep  groan  is  heard  from  the  interior  apartment. 

Fati.  O,  Heaven  have  mercy ! — What  can  this 
mean  ?  ', 

Ire.  I  know  not ! — It  feems  the  accent  of  dif- 
trefs. — If  fo,  it  were  humanity  to  fuccour  the 
\vretched  foul  who  breathes  it. 

Fati.  Humanity  alone,  my  fifter,  could  induce 
me  to  penetrate  the  myftery  this  Portal,  here,  in- 
clofes. 

Ire.  No  eye  can  fee  us  ! 

DUET. 
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DUET. 

Fatima  and  Irene. 
All  is  hufti'd !  No  footftep  falls ! 
And  Silence  reigns  within  the  Walls ! 
"The  Place  invites ;  the  Door  is  near  ; 
The  Time  is  apt — The  Key  is  here. 
S»yftiallwe?  Yes.  Say  (hall  we?  Not 
What  is  it  makes  us  tremble  fo ! 

Mifchief  is  not  our  intent; 
Then  wherefore  fear  we  mould  repent? 
Say  mall  we?  Yes.  The  Door  is  near. 
Say  mall  we?  Yes.  The  Key  is  here. 

At  the  end  of  the  Duet,  FATIMA  puts  the  Key  in  the 
Door,  which  finks,  and  dif covers  the  interior  Apart- 
ment, as  at  fir  ft  reprefented 'The  injcription  over 

tbe  Skeleton's  head,  is,  now, 
«  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  CURIOSITY." 
fbe  Blue  Chamber  undergoes  the  Jams  change,  as  in 
the  firft  inftance.     The  WOMEN  Jhriek,  and  run  ta 
each  other,  and  hide  their  heads  in  each  other*   bo- 
foms. — At  this  moment  SHACABAC  appears  at  the  top. 
4>f  the  Stair-cafe : — then   runs  down  haftify.     As  he 
defcends,  the  Door  rifes,  and  the  Chamber  refumes  it's 
original  appearance. 

Shoe.  (Speaking  as  defcending)  O,  'tis  as  I  fear'd ! 
This  comes  of  her  not  waiting  for  me. — She  knows 
the  fecret,  and  fhe  dies! — O,  Lady!  what  have 
you  done  P — 

Fati.  Begone  ! — You  knew  of  this.  Yeur  look, 

when 
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when  late  Abomelique  left  me,  now  is  explained.-*— 
You  are  an  accomplice  in  this  bloody  bufinefs. 

Sbac.  I  ! 

Fati.  My  Death,  no  doubt,  is  certain  j — and,  in 
you,  perhaps,  I  fee  my  executioner. 

Sbac.  How  a  man's  locks  may  belye  him  !  This 
comes  now,  of  my  being  fuch  an  ugly  dog ! —  I 
wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  to  be  made  a 
Sultan. 

Fati.  Prove  it,   then,  by  fay-ing  us. 

Sbac.  How? 

Ire.  Conduct  us  from  the  CaiMe. 

Sbac.  Impoflible.  The  outward  Gates  are  clofely 
guarded.  , 

Fati.  Nay,  nay,  you  do  not  pity  us. 

Sbac.  Not  pity  you  1 — Oh  !  he  muft  have  a  hard 
lie-art  to  fee  a  lovely  woman  in  extremity  and  not 
try  to  fofcen  her  diftrefs.—^-Stay  ! — Perhaps  we  may 
conceal  the-— Where's  the  Key  ? — 

Irt.  It  fell  upon  the  ground  and •» 

Sbac.  The  ground  ! — Aye — Here — Perhaps  we 
may  be  able  to — (taking  it  up)  Nay,  then,  every 
hope  is  loft ! — The  Key  is  broke  ! 

Fati.  All  is  difcover'd  then  1 

Ire.  Certain.  O,  Fatima !  would  the  Bafhaw  had 
any  humanity  within  his  breaft,  and  that  fatal  Key 
could  unlock  it! — 

Sbac.  O,  would  he  had  !  I'd  fluff  the  Key  down 
his  throat,  as-  foon  as  he  came  home,,  to  get  at  it— 

(the 
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(  The  Horn  of  tbe  Caftle  Gate  is  founded*) 
There  ! — The  Bafhaw  rcturn'd  !— full  fix  hours  be- 
fore his  time ! 

Ire.  O  Heaven  !  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Fati.  I  am  wrecklefs  of  the  future.  Perhaps 
'twere  better  I  fhould  die  ! — 'Twill  end  a  Life,  which 
promifcd  nought  but  mifery. 

Ire.  Die  ! — Oh,  Sifter  !     [embracing  her.] 

Sbac.  Do  not  weep!  do  not  weep! — I'm  almoft 
diilracted — Hurry  hence — come,  Lady  ! — meet  him 
as  if  nothing  had  happened — Collecl:  your  fpirits, — 
Smooth  your  looks. — This  way,  now !— O !  if  choak- 
ing  can  fave  your  Life,  my  forrow  for  you  bids  fair 
to  preierve  it.  Come,  Lady,  come! 

( Exeunt,  up  Stair  cafe.) 


SCENE    V. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  CaJHe. 

Enter  SH  ACABAC. — looking  behind  him  as  he  enters. 

Shac.  I  have  left' them  on  the  top  of  the  Stair,  that  I 
may  avoid  observation. — If  they  get  far  enough  from 
the  Blue  Chamber  before  inquiry  is  made  for  them, 
ihcy  may  conceal  the 

Enter  HASSAN.     (Shacabac  runs  agair.ft  him.) 

Sbac.  Umph  !—  Who's  that? 

Haf.  Haflan — The  black  Eunuch.   ' 

Shac.  Whither  arc  you  going  ? 

H-C 
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Haf.  To  feck  the  Lady  Fatima  by  the  Baihaw's 
order. 

Sbac.  Are  you  ?  —  If  he  meets  them  fo  near  the 
fatal  Chamber,   and  mentions  it  to  the  Bafliaw,  they 
are  loft.  —  I  mud  detain  him.  -  1  -  Haflah  1 
I  fay,  Haflan  —  How  d'ye  do,  Haflan  ?  — 

Haf.  I'm  well,  I  thank  you,  Shacabac. 

Sbac.  Well,  are  you  ?  —  Are  you  fure  you  are  well  ? 

Haf.  Very  well. 

Sbac.  Very  well  ?  —  Very  well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  — 
So  am  I,  thank  yon,  Haflan.  That  is  I'm  tolerable 
as  the  time  gi>es.  —  But  you  had  never  the  kindnefs 
to  afk  me;  —  Me,  you  fellow  Slave  \  —  Pray,  now,  do 
afk  me  :  —  Do,  —  for  that  will  take  up  a  little  time. 


Haf.  Why  then,  how  dy'e  do  Shacabac  ? 

Sbac.  Very  ill  indeed,  Haffan  !  —  Only  feel  my 
pulfe.  —  Count  it  'till  it  beats  juft  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  —  Twice  fixty  feconds  will  delay  him  about 
two  minutes.  (afide.) 

Haf.  I  don't  know  how  to  count  Shacabac. 

Sbac.  Don't  you  ?  —  Why  not  ? 

Haf.  I  can't  read. 

Sbac.  That's  a  good  reafon.  —  I  fhould  think,  ere 
this,  they  are  far  enough  from  the  Blue  Chamber 
to  -  A  little  longer  to  make  all  fure.  (afide)  I  have 
been  thinking  Haflan,  why  you  and  I  fliould  be  of 
different  colours. 


llaf. 
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IlaJ.  Fortune  has  diTpofed  icfo — She  has  made  me 
black,  and  vou  white; — but  don't  let  that  motify  you. 
Sbac.  It  (han't.  But  as  you  fay,  Haflan,  Fortune 
•will  make  men  of  different  fhades^-Fortune's  chee- 
quer'd  -,-^-and  fhe  checquers  men  alternately — black 
and  white — like  the  Squares  in  the  Bafhaw's  Chefs- 
Board. — When  I  think  how  much  Fortune  is  chec- 
cjuei'd,  I  think — I  think  that-' — I  think  I  have  almoft 
kept  you  long  enough  for  my  purpcfe  (afide)  What 
are  the  Bafhaw's  orders  to  the  Lady  Fatima  ? 

ILif.  That  he  mud  attend  her,  inftantly,  in  the 
Garden. 

Sbae.  In  the  Garden  ? — Wai  that  the  command, 
Haflan  ? 

IlaJ.  It  was,  Shacabac. 

Shac.  Then  I'll  tell  you  what,  Hafian— if  ever 
the  Mailer  of  the  Slaves  gave  you  a  found  drubbing, 
for  flaying  fo  long  on  a  rr.efiage,  you'll  get  one  now, 

Ht*J.  Why  have  you  delay'd  me,  then  ? 

Sbac.  I ! — You  have  delay'd  me.  You  have  a 
brain  for  bufmefs,  Haflan  j — but,  whenever  you 
meet  any  one  in  your  way,  you  will  (lop,  and  gab- 
ble.— That's  your  fault — Away  ! 

Haf.  I'll  go  find  her.  (Exit  Haffan) 

Sba.  And  I'll  to  the  Garden,  to  watch  her  inter- 
view with  the  Bafhaw :  And  weak  as  my  means  are, 
Til  catch  at  every  fir  aw  to  preferve  her! 

(Exit  Shacabac.) 

SCENE 
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SCENE     VI. 

A  Garden.— In  the  lack  ofivhicb  is  a  fart  of  Abome-icuis 
Caftle — and  a~Dr  aw -bridge  leading  to  the  Caftle  Gate* 
— A  Corridor  before  the  Apartments  on  the  firft  ftory. 
— A  Door  beneath  it.~»A  Turret  on  tht  top  of  the 
Building  overlooking  the  Country. 

Enter  ABOMELIQUE,  and  a  SLAVE. 

Abom.    Is  Fatima  inform'd  I   wait   her   preicncc 
here? 

Slave.  HafTan  by  your  command -She  comes. 

Enter  FA?  IMA. 

Abom.  Leave  us, 

(Exit  Slave) 

Fati.  (in  apparent  confufion)  This  fpeedy  return  I — • 
I  look'd  not  for. 

Abom.  I  had  accounts  to  fettle,-r^with  Traders,— *• 
Merchants  from  Gallipoli:  But  when  worldly  bufi- 
nefs  draws  men  abroad  who  leave  their  hearts  at 
home,  then,  Fatima,  Love's  wings  give  fwiftnefs  to 
the  leaden  hours  of  dull  negotiation  ;  and  the  mercu- 
rial fpirit  of  an  cnamour'd  mind  confblidates  a  vo- 
lume, ere  Commerce,  dozing  o'er  his  Day-book,  can 
plod  a  page.  How  have  your  hjours  pafTd  in  my 
abfence?  Have  you  view'd  the  Callle  ? 
i.  I  have,  fir, 

G  2  Abom. 
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Abm.  Well,  faw  you  aught  worthy  your  infpec- 
tion  ? 

Fati.  Worthy,  fir  ? 

Atom.  Aye  worthy — There  are  fights  here,  per- 
haps, that  common  eyes  ne'er  look'd  upon. 
.      Fati.  There  are  indeed  ! 

Alow.  NTow,  pleafe  you,  give  me  back  the  Keys, 
Fati.  They  are  here,  (delivers  them  in  great  agita- 
tion). 

Abcm.  How  now  ? — You  tremble  \ 
Fati.  Tremble,  Sir  !— Why  fhould  I  ? 
Abom.  You  befl   can  anfwer  that.^ — Sometimes, 
Lady,  'twill  betray  Guilt. 

Fati.  And  know  You,  then,  no  inftance  where  the 
Guilty  do  not  betray  themfelves  by  trembling  ? 

Abom.   Umph  ! — I   comprehend   not  that,     One 
Key  is  wanting  !  where  is  it  ?  (fternly). 
Fati.  I  have  k. 
Abom.  Give  it  me. 

Fati.  Be  not  impatient. — 'Tis  in  my  pocket. 
Atom.  Produce  it. 

Fati.  I  fhall — but,  by  mere  accident,  you  fee  'P!S 
broken,  (.gives  */). 

Abom.  Damnation  ! — Lady,  t.his  Key  is  Charm- 
frau6ht  j  forged  in  a  fulphurous  Cave,  within  whofe 
blood-befprinkled  mouth  nothing  but  Witchcraft 
enters,  to  celebrate  her  frantick  revels.  This  fptaks 
a  damning  proof  againft  you,  and  you  die  !  (di*ivs 

bis 
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bis  Scytnetar  and  holds  if  over  her  head. — She  falh  olf 
her  Knees.) 

Fati.  Oh,  Spare  me  !  Spare  me  ! — If  ever  I  ap- 
proach'd  the  door  but  to 

Abom.  No  proteftations !  (going  toftrike). 

Fati.  Befeech  you,  hold  ! — Alas !  if  I  rrruft  die, 
grant  me  fome  little  time,  for  preparation. 

Abom.  (After  a  fart  paufe] — Well, — be  it  fo. 
Tender's  your  chamber,  ^feinting  to  an  Apartment 
within  the  Corridor.)  Thither  inftamly  :  foon  cxpedt 
me  there — then  to  expiate  your  crime  by  Death, — 
Before  me  to  the  Caftle  ! 

(Exit  FATIMA  through  the  Dear  under  the  Corridor •, 
ABOMELIQUE  fallowing  her  ivith  his  drauvn  -#•-> 
metar. 

(Enter  SHACABAC,  on  the  cfpofaejidt.) 

Sbac.  Allah,  preferve  her  poor  foul !  But  I  fear 
fhe  goes  to  certain  Death  !  O  that  I  were  able  to 

fave  her  !  Are   there   no  means  to 1  his  hellifh 

Abomelique  whips  off  women's  heads  as  if  they  were 
a  parcel  of  buttons. — Let  me  liften. 

(FATIMA  comes  from  her  Apartment,  upon  th:  Cor- 
ridor.) 

Hift!  Lady!  LadyFatima! 

Fati.  O  get  you  hence,  good  fellow !  Your  anxie- 
ty may  mal^e  you  a  fharer  wich  me,  in  the  Bafhaw's 
refentment. 

Skac,  Where  is  he  ? 

Fati. 
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Fati.  I  expect  him  inftandy  to  afcend  the  Stair, 
and  execute  his  dreadful  purpofe. 

Shac.  O,  Mahomet,  holy  Prophet !  if  ever  you 
break  a  Bafhaw's  neck  over  a  Stair-cafe,  now's  your 
time  ! 

Fati.  Hark  ! — I  hear  him ! — No. 

IRENE  appears  on  the  'Top  of  the  Turret: 

Ire.  Sifter!  Sifter  Fatima! 

Fati.  Irenr*  Is  it  you  ? — O,  Sifter,  fare  you  well! 
I  die  a  cruel  death  !— - 

Ire.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you  ! 

Sbac.  So  does  mine,  I'm  fure  ! 

Ire.  Should  Travellers  appear,  I'll  call  to  them 
to  fuccour  us. 

Abom.  (Calling  from  FATIMA'J  Apartment,)  Fati- 
ma! 

Fati.  O,  Heaven!  he  has  enter'd  the  Apartment! 

Abom.  (Without)  Why  Fatima  ! 

Shac.  'Tis  he!  (retires  under  the  Corridor). 

Fati.  One  moment,  I  befeech  you  !  I  have  but 
one  poor  prayer  to  offer  up  to  Heaven,  and  then  I 
come.-i-Is  there  no  help ! 


OUAR- 
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A  R  T  E  T  T  O. 

AbomeUque,  Fatimat  Irene,  Sbacabac* 

Fati.  Look  from  the  Turret,  fifter  dear ! 

And  fee  if  fuccour  be  not  near.— 

O  tell  me  what  do  you  defcry? 
Ire.  Nothing  but  dreary  Land  and  Sky. 

Fati.-l  f     I,     T      ' 

Ire :     >  Alas  !  Alas  !  then  {You,  >  muft  die  ! 

Muc  :  \  i  She,  i 

Aboin.  Prepare.— Fati. — He  calls  !   Look  out,  again  ! 

Look  out,  look  out  acrofs  the  plain ! 

Ah  me  !  does  nothing  meet  your  eyes: 
Ire.       I  fee  a  Cloud  ofDuftarife. 

Fati.   ~1 

Ire.      >  That  Cloud  of  Dull  a  hope  fupplies  I 

Shoe.   3 

Alum.  No  more  delay. 
Fati.  A  moment  ftay  ! 

Fati.  O,  watch  the  Travellers,  my  Sifter  dear ! 
Ire.     I'll  wave  my  handkerchief,  'twill  draw  them  near. 
Sbac.  They'll  fee  it  fpeedily,  and  hurry  here, 

Abom.  Prepare ! 

Ire.      ~i  I  fee  them  galloping,  they're  fpurring  on  amain  ! 
Sbac.  £NTow,  fafter  galloping,  they  Ikim  along  the  plain! 
Abom.  No  more  delay. 
Fati.     A  moment  ftay! 

Fati.  7 

L-e.     C  They  come. 

Sb.ic.  J 

Abom.  Prepare ' 

Fati.    "I 

Ire.      \ They '11  be  too  late! 

Sbac.   J 

Now  they  difmount ! — They're  at  the  Gate! — 
Afam.  Prepare! 

ABOMELIQUE 
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ABOMELIQUE,  as  they  finijh  the  Quartetto,  ruflies 
from  the  Apartment  upon  the  Corridor,  feizes  FATI- 
MA,  and  is  upon  the  point  of  beheading  her,  'when 
SELIM  and  his  Companions  having  croJJ*d  the  Draw- 
bridge, found  the  Horn  loudly  at  the  Gate. — AEOME- 
LIQUE,  alarm 'd  at  the  Not/'e,  retires  hajlily,  dragging 
FATIMA  into  the  Apartment. 

(  S  H  A  c  A  B  A  c  comes  from  under  the  Corridor. ) 

Shac.  (to  Selim,  who  is  on  the  Drawbridge,)  You'll 
get  no  entrance  there. 

SeL  Say,  where  isFatima! 

Sbac.  Trembling  under  the  Bafhaw's  clutches. 

SeL  We  force  the  Gate,  then. 

Sbac.  'Tis  impoffible.  Get  round  to  the  Eaftern 
Battlement i  we  areweakeil  there. — Away!  and  fuc- 
cefa  attend  you ! 

SeL  To  judge  you  from  your  conduct,  you  fhould 
be  a  friend.  What  are  you  ? 

Sbat.  What  every  man  fhould  be< — a  Friend  to 
Virtue  in  diftrefs  wherever  I  meet  it.  Away,  or 
you  will  be  too  late. 

SeL  Come,  Comrades! — be  firm!  fight  luftily. 
Quick  March  !— 

(77tev  hurry  from  the  Bridge,  to  (puck  Martial  Mvfick.) 

[Exit  Sha.cabac. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    VII. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Co/He. 

ALARUMS,  SHOUTS,  &c; 

Enter  A  BODY  OF  SLAVES. 

i  ft  Slave.  We  are  artack'd. — Up  to  the  Ram- 
parts.— Where  is  Ibrahim,  our  Leader? 
id  Slave.  He's  no  where  to  he-found, 
i  ft  Slave.  We  muft  begin  without  him,  then.     It 
is  the  Baftiaw's  order. — Follow  ! — 

[Exeunt  Slaves. 
(Shouts  without. 

Enter  IBRAHIM. 

Ibra.  Mercy  on  me  ! — I  quake  in  my  cloaths  like 
a  cold  jelly  in  a  bag!  They  are  battering  the  Caftle 
to  pieces.  I  am  the  unluckieft  MufTulman  in  all 
Turkey !  Here's  a  Building  that  has  flood  wind  and 
weather  this  age,  and,  the  moment  I  pop  my  nofe 
into  it,  it  begins  tumbling  about  my  ears. — 

[Shouts. 

Aery  of  TO  ARMS!  TO  ARMS! 

To  Arms!  O,  dear! — 1_  had  much  rather  to  Legs 
if  I  knew  which  way  to  efcape.  Now  fhall  I  be  ex- 
peded  to  put  myfelf  in  the  front  of  the  ranks,  be- 
caufe  I  am  Major-Demo; — but,  if  I  do,  I'll  give 
them  leave  to  mince  the  Majer-Domo  for  his  So.i- 
m-La^Y's  fupper.  (ALARUMJ. 

H    '  Enter 
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Enter  ift.  SLAVE. 
O  Mahomet !  what's  that  ? 

ift.  slave.    An  Enemy  is  on  the  Walls. 

Ibra.  Then,  you  cowardly  rafcal,  do  you  go  and 
knock  him  into  the  ditch. 

ift.  Slave.  We  wait  for  you.  You  are  appointed 
our  Leader — There  is  no  difcipline  without  you. — 
We  want  a  Head. 

lira.  Do  you  ? — So  fhall  I,  if  I  go  with  you. — 
Get  on  before — Tell  'em  to  fight  like  fury  ; — and  I'll 
be  with  them,  to  reward  their  valour,  when  it's  all 
over. — Run  that  way,  that  leads  into  the  aftion. 

ift.  Slave.  I  will.  [Exit  Slave. 

lira.  And  I'll  run  this  way,  that  leads  out  of  it. 

[Exit. 
(Shouts  Alarum,  &c.) 

SCENE  LAST. 

lie  in/Me  of  the  Sepulchre. 

The    Itifcription,   over  the  Skeleton's  head,   is  now,— 

"THIS   SEPULCHRE  SHALL   INCLOSE  HER  WHO 

.MAY    ENDANGER    THE    LIFE   OF    AfiOMELI- 

QUE" 

(The  Shorts  and  Alarums  continue.) 
Enter  ABOMELIQUE  with  his   Scymetar  drawn—drag- 
ging in  FATIMA. 

Atom.  On  every  fide  it  rages :    The  Slaves  give 
way.     You  ftill  are  in  my  power.    You  Sorcerefs, 

have 
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nave  led  me  to  the  toil !  Your  Death  will  extricate 
me — Meet  it  then  here; — Here,  in  the  Sepulchn, 
which  you  have  violated. 

Fall.  Nay  take  me  hence. — Let  me  not  perifli  in 
this  abode  of  horror! 

Abom,  Thy  prayers  are  vain.  •    < 
As  he  raifes  his  Scymetar  to  fir  ike  t  a  near  Attack  is  heard,, 

and  a  violent  craJJi  in  the  Building  :*—Part  of  the  wall^ 

in  the  b&ck  of  the  Sepulchre,  towards  the  roof,  is  'beat 

down,  atidSEiiM  appears  in  the  Aperture. 

Sel  Hold,  RufSan  !   hold  they  arm ! 

Fafi,  OhSclim! 

Abom.  Ralh  fool !  I  know  thee,  and  thy  purpofe. 
Thy  prefencc,  now,  fwells  the  full  tide  of  my  refent- 
ment,  and  gives  a  higher  zeft  to  vengeance.  Know 
the  decrees  of  Deftiny,  and  curie  thy  weaknefs 
which  would  counteract  it. — "This  Sepulchre  fhail 
inclofe  Her  who  fh.alj  endanger  the  Life  of  Abomeli- 
que."  This  wretch,  here,  has  endanger'd  it — -This 
Sepulchre  inclofes  her,  and 

Sel.  But  not  m  Death:  Tyrant,  thy  hell-born  Spells 
promife  not  that. 

Abom.  Does  my  Fate  juggle  with  me,  then! — 
Hold — No  yon  dagger  is  my  fafe-  guard  f pointing  to 
the  Tali/man)  'till  mortal  hands  can  reach  it.  Weak 
boy  !  Defpair,  and  fee  her  die. 

Fati.  While  Selim  lives — So  near  me  too^-my  life 
is  precious,  and  I  ftruggle  to  preferve  it* 

Ha  S&t 
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She  ftruggles  with  ABOMELIQUE,  who  attempts  to  kill 
her  j — and,  in  the  Jlruggle>  fnatches  the  Dagger  from 
the  pedejial  of  the  Skeleton. —  The  Skeleton  rifes  on  his 
feet — lifts  his  arm  which  holds  the  Dart,  and  keeps  it 
fufpended.      At  that  injlant  the  entire  wall  of  the  Se- 
pulchre falls   to  pieces,    and  admits   SELIM  to   the 
ground. — Behind — among  fragments  of  the  building^  a 
,  body  of  SPAHIS  is  difcovered,  on  foot,  with  ABOME- 
LIQUE'S  SLAVES  under  their  Sabres,  in  pqftures  offub- 
miffion,  and  farther   back  is  feen    a  large   Troop  of 
Horfe — The  neighbouring  Country  terminates  the  viewy. 

SELIM  advances  towards  ABOMELiquz. 

Sel.  Now,  turn  thee  hither  ! 

Abom.  Baffled !— I  ftill  have  mortal  means,  and 

thus  I  ufe  them. 

SELIM  and  KWMVLIQVE  fight  with  Scymetars — During 
the  Combat,  Enter  IRENE  and  SH  AC  ABAC. — After 
a  hard  conteft,  SELIM  overthrows  ABOMELIQUE  at 
the  foot  of  the  Skeleton. —  The  Skeleton  injlantly  plunges 
the  Dart,  which  he  has  held  fufpended ',  into  the  bread 
<^ABOMELi(iyE,  and  Jinks  with  him  beneath  the  earth. 
(A  volume  of  Flame  arifesy  and  the.  earth  clofei.)  ^ 

SELIM  and  F  ATI  MA  embrace. 

$bac.  Huzza  ! — If  ever  the   Bafhaw   was   in   fit 
company,  he  has  got  into  it  now. 
Fati.  Oh  Selim  ! 

Sel 
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Sel.  Thus  fafe,  at  laft,  I  clafp  thee ! 

Ire.  Joy,  joy,;]  my  Sifter!  we  have  conquer'd. 

Fati.  Where  is  my  Father  ?-— 

Shac.  Hid  in  the  dufi> hole.— when  the  noife  is  over, 
we  may  chance  to  get  fight  of  him. 

Sel.  All  fhall  be  explain'd :  Our  Marriage  now, 
my  Fatima,  may  meet  his  fan<5Uon — And  you  my 
honed  fellow  mull  not  go  unrewarded  (to  Shacabac). 
-r-Thanks  my  brave  Comrades  ! — 

SPAHIS  and  SLAVES  come  forward, 

We  are  vigors — and  in  the  countenance,  here,  of  every 
Slave  I  fee  a  fmile  impreft,  which  betokens  joy,  in 
having  loft  a  Tyrant. 

Slaves.  Thanks  to  our  Deliverer ! 

Sel.  Come,  Fatima. —  Let  us  away  from  this  rude 
Scene  of  horror: — and  blefs  the  Providence  which 
nerves  the  arm  of  Virtue  to  humble  Vice,  and  Op- 
preflion. 

CHORUS. 

Monfters  of  Hell,  and  Noxious  Night, 
Howl  your  Songs  of  wild  delight ! 
To  your  gloomy  Caves  defcending, 
His  career  of  Murder  ending, 
Now  the  Tyrant's  Spirit  flies : 

Bathed  in  a  flood 

Of  guilty  Blood, 

He  dies  1  He  dies! 
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How  great  is  the  tranfport,  the  joy  how  complete, 
When,  raifed  from  Defpair,  thus  Love's  votaries  meet ! 
Sweet  the  Delight  that  Lovers  prove ! 
Sweet,  when  Fortune,  tired  of  frowning, 
Hymen  comes,  with  pleafure  crowning 
Happy  Love ! 


THE  END. 
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